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ABSTRACT 

Summarizing research activities in 1987, this is the 
thirteenth annual report of research on speech perception, analysis, 
synthesis, and recognition conducted in the Speech Research 
Laboratory of the Department of Psychology at Indiana University. The 
report includes extended manuscrxpts^ short reports, progress 
reports, and information on instrumentation developments and software 
support* The report contains the following 15 articles: "Some Effects 
of Talker variability on Spoken Word Recognition" (J. w. Mullenix and 
others); "Effects of Talker Variability on Recall of Spoken Word 
Lists" (C. S, Martin and others); "The Perception of Digitally Coded 
Speech by Native and Non-Native Speakers of Engl:^sh" (K. Ozawa and J. 
S. Logan); "Fl Structure Provides Information for Final-Consonant 
Voicing" (W. V. Summers); "Comparative Research on Language Learning" 
(J* A. Gierut); "Maximal opposition Approach to Phonological 
Treatment" (J. A. Gierut); "The Effects of Semantic Context on 
voicing Neutralization" (J. Charles-Luce); "Stimulus Variability and 
Processing Dependencies m Speech Perception" (J, Mullenix and D. 
B. Pisoni) ; "Some Observations concerning English Stress and 
Phonotactics Using a Computerized Lexicon" (S. Davis); "External 
Validity of Productive Phonological Knowledge: A First Report" (J. A. 
Gierut and others); "Effects of Changes in Spectral Slope on the 
Intelligibility of Speech in Noise" (R. I. Pedlow); "On the Arguments 
for Syllable-Internal Structure" (S. Davis); "The IdenLif ication of 
Speech Using Word and Phoneme Labels" (J. S. Logan); "Talker 
Variability and the Recall of Spoken Word Lists: A Replication and 
Extension" (J. S, Logan and D. B- Pisoni); and "SAP: A Speech 
Acquisition Program for the SRL^VAX" (K, J. Dedina) . Lists of 
publications and of laboratory staff, associated faculty and 
personnel conclude the report. (SR) 
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INTRODUCTION 



'l lns IS thirteenth aiiiuial '-rport summarizing the research activMties on speech per- 
c< ptmn, analysi'i, synthesis, and recognitirm carried out in the Speech Hrst^arc h I.al)<.»ratory, 
Department of Psyehology, Indiana University in Bloomington. As with previous reports, 
our main goal has been to summarize various research activities o/er the past year and make 
them readily available to granting agencies, sponsors and interested colleagues in the field. 
Some of the papers contained in this report are extended manuscripts that have been pre- 
pared for formal publication as journal articles or book chapters. Other papers are simply 
short reports of research presented at professional meetings during the past year or brief 
summaries of ''on-goin^'' research projects in the laboratory. From time to time, we also 
have included new information on instrumentation and software support when we think this 
information w^ould be of interest or help to others. We have found the sharing of this infor* 
'nation to be very useful in facilitating our ow^n research. 

We are distributing reports of our research activities because of the ever increasing lag 
in journal publications and the resulting delay in the dissemination of new information and 
research findings in the field of speech processing. We are, of course, very interested in 
fc»llowing the w*)rk of other colleagues who are cai/ying out research on speech perception, 
production, analysis, synthesis, and recognition and, therefore, we would be grateful if you 
Would send us copies of your own recent reprints, preprints and progress reports as they 
become available so that we can keep up with your latest findings. Please address all corre- 
spondence to; 

Professor David B. Pisoni 
Speech Fiesearch Laboratory 
Department of Psychology 
Indiana University 
E^loomington, Indiana 4741)5 
USA 

(812) 335^1155 

Copies of this report are being sent primarily to libraries and specific research institutions 
rather than individual scientists. Because* of the rising costs of public<!tion and priniing, it 
IS not [)f>ssible to provide multiple copies ^f this report to per^ple at the same institution 
or issiK* c»»pif^s to individuals We are eager to enter into exchange agreements with '4 her 
institutions fr^r their reports and publications, Please write to the above address. 

The inr.rmation cr.mtained in the report is freely available tr» the public and is not re- 
stricted in any waj. The views expressed in these research reports are those of the individual 
authors and do not reHect the (opinions of the granting agencies or sponsors of the specific 
research 
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I. EXTENDED MANUSCRIPTS 



[RESEARCH ON SPEECH PERCEPTION Progress Report No. 13 (1987) Indiana University) 



Some Effects of Talker Variability on Spoken Word Recognition* 



John V* Mullennix, David B- Pisoni, and Christopher S- Martin 



Speech Research Laboratory 
Department of Psychology 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, IN A7405 



*The research reported here was supported by NIH Research Grant NS-12179-11 
and NIH Training Grant NS-07134-09 to Indiana University in Bloomington- The 
authors would like to thank Paul A. Luce and W. Van Summers for helpful 
suggestions, comments, and criticisms. An earlier version of Experiment 1 was 
previously reported in Progress Report No* 12. 
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Abstract 



The perceptual consequences of trial-to-trial changes in the voice of the 
talker on spoken word recognition were examined. The results from a series of 
experiments using perceptual identification and naming tasks demonstrated that 
perceptual performance decreases when the voice of the talker changed from 
trial- to-trial compared to performance when the voice on each trial remains 
the same. Tr. addition, the effects of talker variability on word recognition 
appeared to be more robust and less dependent on the type of task than the 
effects of word frequency and lexical structure. Possible hypotheses 
regarding the nature of the processes giving rise to these effects are 
discussed, with particular attention to the idea that the processing of 
information about the talker's voice is intimately related to early perceptual 
processes that extract acoustic-phonetic information from the speech signal. 
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Some Effec's of Talker Variability on Spoken Word Recognition 

One of the most important unresolved problems in human speech perception 
concerns perceptual normalization. The speech signal is characterized by 
extreme variability in its acoustic composition. The acoustic cue<; to 
consonants and vowels vary as a function of phonetic, phonological, lexical, 
and sentential context, speaking rate, individual talker characteristics, and 
many other factors. Although the acoustic parameters specifying a particular 
utterance vary as a function of these factors, utterances elicited under a 
variety of conditions and from a variety of speakers are readily perceived and 
understood quite easily by the average listener without conscious awareness of 
the source characteristics. This general observation nas led researchers and 
theorists to assume that a perceptual process or mechanism may xist to 
automatically "adjust" or "normalize" the acoustic differences between 
utterances in order to preserve perceptual constancy of the linguistic 
message. At the present time, uery little is known about the nature of 
perceptual normalization in speech. Fur ther.nore , the perceptual consequences 
of normalization and its impact on other cognitive processes involved in the 
perception of spoken language have not bet i extensively studied either In 
the present investigation, we focused on one particular factor involved in 
normalization, namely, the effects of talker variability on perception. We 
hoped that by studying the effects of changes in a talker's voir- from trial 
to trial we would be able to learn more about the underlying normalization 
processes m speech perception (see reference note 1). 

Differences in voice characteristics among individual talkers may be due 
to a wide variety of factors. Structural factors related to the physical 
shape and length of the oral and nasal vocal tract cavities constrain the 
ultimate acoustic composition of the speech signal. This may be illustrated 
by considering the differences in vocal tract size, length and shape between 
men, women, and children and how these differences affect the formant 
frequencies of vowels (Peterson & Barney, 1952). These structural differences 
lesult in large variations in voice characteristics between talkers. One 
consequence of this is that the acoustic properties of vovels produced by 
ditteient talkers may vary substantially (e.g. see Fant, 19/^; Joos, 1948": 
Peterson & Barney, 1952>. Differences in the glottal source function al.; 
exist between talkers, resulting in other voice quality -jifferenres that 

tllllT.l ITiiV T^'^^L.^'"' ^ Carrell, 1984; Monsen & 

Engebietson, 1977). In addition to anatomical or structural factors, a number 
of mor dynamic factors also affect the speech signal, such as the co.itrol and 
positioning of the articulators and the manner in which the voc-il gestures are 
carried out (Ladefoged, 19R0). Individual talkers produce vowels' and 
consonants differently, as leflectcd bv differences between talkers in 
acoustic measures .such as short-term energy spectra, fundamental frequency 
contours, durations, and the length and rate of change ot formant transitions. 

Given the substantial acoustic diffp^Pnces betveen tall'c;-, the inobl-m 
of rompenspting for these sou. ces of variahi 1 i ty in percept ion becomes an 
important and fundamental research issue. Joos (1948) was among the very 
first researchers to address this issue in any detail in his classic 
moiiogr.pn. He proposed that the peiccption of vowels not only depend, .-^n the 
abscJute formant frequencies of the vovel but also on the relationship of 
hcsc values to those of the fownant frequencies for other vovel. produced by 
the same ta ker Ladefoged and Broadbent (1Q57) provided perceptual evidence 
•supporting this hypothesis. They showed that t.he percep ion of synthe ic 
vowels was affected by the formant structure of the vovels in a prejed ^g 
synthetic carrier -entcnce. They suggested that all of the vowels spoken by a 
given talker contain "personal information" (anatomical and physiological 
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features related to vocnl trad shape) inherent in the talker's voice, and 
that this information, in part, determines the perceptual quality of each of 
the following vowels. Some researchers have referred to this issue in terms 
of listeners "compensating" tor the source and/or vocal tract characteristics 
of the talker (Fourcin, 1968; Rand, 1971; S'mmerfield, 1975; Summerfield & 
Haggard, 1973). Other researchers have focused more narrowly on the 
perception of vowels and have su^^-sted that listeners "recalibrate" or 
"rescale" the vowel space as a function of the voice of the talker (e.g. 
Bladon, Henton, & Pickering, 1984; Dechovitz, 1977; Disner, 1980; Gerstman, 
1968; Nearey, 1978; Syrdal & Gopal, 1986; Verbrugge, Strange, Shankweiler, & 
Edman, 1976). Vowel normalization algorithms may have a basis in the 
neurophysiology of the human auditory system (Sussman, 1986). 

In the last few years, a small handful of perceptual studies have 
reported that changes from trial to trial or from stimulus to stimulus in the 
voice of the talker affect the perception of both vowels and consonants. 
Using an identification task, Verbrugge, Strange, Shankweiler, and Edman 
(1976) showed that the identification of natural vowels vas more accurate when 
the vowel stimuli were drawn from tokens produced by a single talker than when 
the stimuli were drawn from a variety of talkers including men, women, and 
children (see also Assman, Nearey, & Hogan, 1982; Veenink, 1986)- Apparently, 
a change in the voice of the talker from trial to trial interfered in some 
manner with the perceptual processing and encoding of the vowels (see, 
however, Strange, Verbrugge, Shankweiler, & Edman, 1976 for conflicting 
results) • Changes in perception have also been shown to occur with consonants 
when the talker varies from trial to trial (Fourcin, 1968). 

In addition to changes in perceptual identification, processing time also 
appears to be affected by changes in the voice of the talker. In an early 
study on this problem, Summerfield and Haggard (1973) demonstrated that 
latencies for categorizing synthetic vowels were slower when target items were 
preceded by syllables designed to acoustically emulate a different voice (see 
also Summerfield, 1975). The authors suggested that tne increase in response 
time due to talker variability reflected some additional processing time 
needed for vocal tract normalization to be carried out on the input speech 
signal. According to Summerfield and Haggard, the perceptual system appears 
to "retune" itself on the basis of vocal tract characteristics each time it 
encounters an item produced by a different talker. 

Variability or uncertainty about a talker's voice has also been found to 
affect perceptual processing time in a same -d i f f eren t matcning task (Allard & 
Henderson, 1975; Cole, Coltheart, & Allard, 197A). Cole et al. (1974) 
demonstrated that response latencies to auditory "same" judgments were slower 
when the voice of two target words differed. Thus, taken together, there 
appears to be some experimental evidence in the literature to suggest that, at 
least at the segmental acoustic-phonetic level variability in the voice 
characteristics of the talker has reliable perceptual consequences for human 
listeners in a variety of perceptual tasks* 

The results of these studies are L:onsistent with the idea that changes in 
perceptual performance due to variability or uncertainty about the talker 
reflect the operation of some type of general perceptual normal i za t icMi process 
operating at an eaily acoust ic phonetic level of analysif^ in speech perception 
(see also, Sussman, 1986). However, perceptual processing at this level 
constitutes only a small portion of the processing involved in the perception 
of fluent speech (McClelland & Elman, 1986; Pisoni & Luce, 1987). At this 
time, there is little research available in th^> literature on wliether 
perceptual effects due to talker variability are also present at the lexical 
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1070!* if rS^ u recognition (Foistei. 1976, 1979; Klatt, 

i r?'ii 'T; J^^^' ««''slen-Uilson, 19875 Marslen-Ui Ison & Tyler, 1980- 
^hnn? h""^ ' have little, if anylhlng. to say 

about the potential importance that talker voice information may have with 
regard to the recogr.ition of spoken words. Since the possible effects of 

r'ti'L '^^'r"'"' °" ^^^^ recognition are not addressed 

n these r^^odels, one may be led to believe that the perceptual effects due to 

hit. ynjf ^^^-IV' pre-lexical levels of processing aid 
r7J.. . ^'^^^^ ""P^^^ recognition of spoken words or subsequent 

comprehension processes which are typically assumed to occur at higher, more 
abstract levels of analysis. 

Indeed in current word recognition models much emphasis is placed on 
factors such as word frequency and lexical structure. Studies examining the 
effects of word frequency on word recognition (e.g. Grosjean, 1980; Howes & 

1? rs;W \ Po'?"' ''to^o'^r"' Scarborough, Cones;, , S^arbor^Sgh! 

1977, Solomon & Postman, 1952; Stanners, Jas trzembski , & Vestbrook, 1975) and 

Su:eteT'?9 I f.HVt ''''''' structure (Eukel, 1980 Landau^r i 

Streetei, 1973; Luce, 1986) have repeatedly demonstrated robust effects of 
these factors on word recognition performance using a variety of experimental 
paradigms. Based on these findings, researchers developing models It spoken 
word recognition have explicitly incorporated mechanisms into their models to 
account for the perceptual effects of frequency and lexical structure. It is 
in eresting to note that while emphssis has been placed on these factors other 
potential variables such as talker variability that may also af ec word 

v™ J?v '''''' attention. If a factor such as talker 

variability has equally consistent and substantial effects on word recognition 
as word frequency and lexical structure, it should also be treated wfth he 
theor^H^IlT^ "models of spoken word recognition and incorporated in 
theoretical discussions of speech perception. 

v.rsJ*'?^! '"^ u"^ ''^'"^^ ^^"^ literature demonstrating that talker 

variability may have significant effects on spoken word recognition. Creelman 
(957) conducted an intelligibility study in which he investigated the effects 
uLh ^^-^l^ty °" the recognition of spoken PB (phonetically-balanced) 

words. Creelman presented lists of monosyllabic words in noise to a group of 

y"ne two'^fon :V'' "^-^ '''''''''' ^" lists consisting of uorL spoken 

by one, two, four, eight, or sixteen talkers. The r-sul ts shoved that the 
words presented in the lists spoken by two or no. e talkers were identified 

Vno I differences in performance were relatively small, on the order of 
/--lU/o. Creelman suggested that these results reflected lelarively "minor" 
?elat veW%n,!n' perceptual system. Unfortunately, Creelman used a 

elatiyely small set of words and provided little in the way of any 

Jecogmi^on. >--'l^-^ their impact on spoken word 

invr.c?-^''I"""'!u ""'f/ Provides a starting point from vhich to further 

^ ■ variability on -poken vord recognt on 

However, in <.rder to pioperly assess t)i. importance of talker v.-niabiHty on 

vlTiablTrk'n'''"?' ''''V —-^^ed con, unctio. with other 

variables kn..wn to produce substantial effects on perforninncr undM a vnrietv 

of experimental condUion.. As a result, ve also examined the effect, of uord 
f equency and lexical density (a measure related to the ■tincture and 
distribution of words in the lexicon). By studying the eff.^U 0 alker 
variability along with these other variable,.,, ve hoped to obtain ev ience 
demons rating that talker variability is an .mportant factor rn'peech 
perception that must be incorporated into current conceptions of spoken vo^d 



recogni tion. 



In order to determine whether talker variability produces substantial 
effects on spoken word recognition, experimental procedures must be used that 
are appropriate for investigating word recognition and lexical access. The 
perceptual studies examining talker variability effects that were reviewed 
above, with the exception of Creelman (1957), all involved perceptual tasks 
that emphasized the perception of acoustic cues in nonsenso syllables* In 
order to generalize these earlier results, we used perceptual identification 
and naming tasks with familiar spoken words. These two tasks are suited to 
measuring perceptual performance at a point after which word recognition has 
already occurred, thus insuring that response decisions will be made on the 
basis of the identity of the word and not on the acoustic cues or segments 
contained in the stimulus. 

In the first experiment, we attempted to replicate the findings of 
Creelman (1957) using a similar experimental procedure with a larger set of 
highly familiar words. In this experiment, talker variability and lexical 
density were manipulated. Talker variability was manipulated by having 
listeners identify, in one condition, words produced by a single talker or, in 
a second condition, words produced by fifteen different talkers. Stimulus 
items were selected to differ in lexical density, a measure related to the 
perceptual similarity of words in the mental lexicon. Landauer and Streeter 
(1973) and Eukel (1980) originally reported that lexical structure affects 
word recognition and lexical access and that high- and low-frequency words 
differ in a variety of way:^ above and beyond just frequency of occurrence in 
the language. More recently, using a variety of auditory and visual 
perceptual tasks, Luce (1985, 1986) has found that structural factors, 
including lexical density, were important determinants of word recognition 
performance. Lexical density was defined in the present experiment as the 
number of words differing from a given lexical item by one phoneme 
substitutions (see Greenberg & Jenkins, 196A). Using this simple distance 
metric, words could be indexed with regard to the composition of their 
similarity "neighborhoods". High-density words are words that have a large 
number of acoustically similar neighbors, whereas low-density words are words 
that have a much smaller number of phonetically confusable neighbors. Uords 
of high lexical density and low lexical density were selected in order to 
study the perceptual effects of this variable and how it interacts with talker 
variability. Luce (1986) has shown that low density items are identified more 
accurately and faster than high-density items because there are fever 
confusable items in low-density similarity neighboi hoodie . 

Several outcomes are possible. First, if talker variability has 
detrimental effects on spoken word recognition performance, then recognition 
accuracy should be worse under conditions where subjects received stimuli from 
many talkers compared to only one talker (i.e, mixed-talker versus 
single- talker conditions). Second, o^jrall performance should differ as a 
function of lexical density. Low density items should be identifipd correctly 
more often than high-density items. Finally, the use of a perceptual 
identification procedure involves the presentation of words in a background of 
white noise at different signal to- noi^e ratios. Words should br identified 
correctly more often at Ivlgh S/N ratios M:)m})aied to low S/N ratios. 
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Experi m(?n t 1 



Method 



Su bject ^. Thirty-seven undergraduate students irom MUrodurfnrv 

llltrl"''' 'T'"' University volunteered to b-^ ubjeci F een 

sub ec s d'^s^'n" P^"'"^^ ^^^^^"1"^ -^--^^ another 22 

D^, Hn,Lfff 1 ^^^^"^'^s 1" ^he perceptual experiment. Each subject 

experiment as part of a requirement in introductory psycholoRv. All subiprtc; 

Stimu]^ Mater^ The stimuli consisted of 68 spoken words ob^-ined 
from each of fifteen different talkers. All talkers h.d a m^dweste n dialect 

variety ^ "conr'^;'' monosyllabic English words cont^Jnlng a wide 

variety of consonants (i.e. stops, fricatives affrir;,te.: j 
nasals) and vovels. Each talker's u^t^ance «e^e eco der™ lid o^aoe Sn , 
sound-attenuated booth (lAC Model 401A) using an Electro-Voice"odel So54 

Zl^lt^^l'lL^^T" T.'V l'"' ^'-^ stiLLs tL appeared 

,L\. A f ^^"^ subject, embedded in the carrier sentence "Sav 

i^rd-ihe-Taitr-:; t^J^^i^Ti^^z^ -,:^j:^i::^£}^ 

^V^'^A ---- - digUa"r?o™-ia"a^'?r;l^ 

analog-to-digital converter using a 10 kHz sampling rate. The target worrit 
were then digitally edited from the carrier sentences to produce he tTntl 
ZrT.ZT]. materials used in the study. RMS amplitude'lcve s along wjrds 

{Vebs?er'r1evenr;''r'n ^^^^^ase based on Uebster's Pocket Dictionary 
of lexical dentin ?h f ^'k Dictionary, 1967) was used to compute measures 
? ? J^'^ database was used to compute a distance measure for 

each stimulus based on neighborhood similari ty (see Luc, 1Q85 I?86) The 
measure o lexical density used ."n selecting these words wa; def ned a; ihl 
number of words (neighbors) differing by one phoneme from he s mu uc" ha a 
pa ticular word had in the lexicon. Low-density words were selected to I ave a 

r ™t r ''?hi[-t "t:;> '^^^^ ''''''''' have l value ^1 

a fotal ""^'^ -^^elected for each condition, resulting in 

nhfl I f 68 test Stimuli. In addition, raw word frequency estimates „eie 
obtained for each word from the Kucera and Francis (1967 word conn Th! 
^ean overall frequency counts for the low and high-Jen v t va i 8 and 
54.2, respectively. A one-way AMOVA was conducted on thp low and hiHi densitv 
Items using word freouencv as rhp vav^-^Kie tu^ , . ^'f f^ensity 

low density words and the high-density ^n^^^^dld^rotl^i^^r^^^^^^ 
each other in word frequency (F|],66]":.: 0.35, ^^n: 1 1 cant 1, d:ffei from 

The final constraint used in selpctinP word^ .rHtrH fr. ru • 

.sub ertivp f;^mi 1 i Tri t r • y'-'if-, ^^ui (i. ..i , itiatcd to their 

rLL ^^l^ '^-^ted at 6.65 or above on the familiaii?- ra? n^ scl e' 

Thus, all target words were rated as highly familiar by sub ec s ?h?; 
manipulation insuied that subjects were'f ami 1 ia. with the' w"ds u^^d in 1^^: 



experiment and th<-u the i t ens v^oii 
subjects' mental Icxi ron , 



V i t h V c I y h i gfi p i b i 1 i t y 



in the 



Pi. oceduie . Throe exno?i" i meiM a 1 factors were rian i pvi 1 a t ed : Talker 
variability, lexical deiisity* and signal- to- noise (S/N) ratio. Talker 
variability was manipulated as a bet veen - suhjec ts factor. Subjects in the 
single- talker group listened to wotcl.; fiom the same ta.lker throughout the test 
session, while subjects in the mixed ■ ta Iker group listened to words drawn from 
all fifteen talkers. r."ich group contained eleven subjects. In the 
single- talker group, each subject received the 68 stimuli produced by one of 
the fifteen different talkers, lliar is, each subject received stimuli from a 
different talker. This procedure minifnized the possibility that inherent 
intelligibility differences between talkers would confound any effects due to 
talker variability displayed between the two groups. In the mixed-talker 
group, five words were randv^^ly selected for presentation from each of the 
eight female talkers and four words were selected from each of the seven male 
talkers. The manipulation of lexical density created two wi thin -subject 
conditions: high - densi ty :^nd low density. 

Finally, signal-to-noise ratio was manipulated to vary tlie level of 
performance. Each word was presented at thi'ee different S/N ratios: +10 dB, 
0 dB, and -10 dB. Each subject received each word at each £/N ratio. For all 
three S/N cop.ditions* the background noise remained constant at 70 dB SPL 
while the signal level was presented at 80 dB SPL, 70 dB SPL, and 60 dB SPL 
for the three conditions. 

The experirT'.enlal procedure employed an auditory perceptual identification 
task. Each stimulus iterr. was embedded in noise and presented to subjects 
binaurally over matched and calibrated TDH-39 headphones. For each trial, 
subjects were instructed to identify the word that was presented and then type 
their response on a CRT terminal, A prompt apneared on the CRT screen 
immediately after presentation of the stimulus to indicate that a response 
should be initiated. Subject:=': were instructed to type in an English word 
corresponding to what they thought they had heard on each trial. Subjects 
were not given any information about what words to expect during the 
experiment except tliat they would all be familiar English words. After all 
subjects responded, a message appeared on the CRT indicating that the next 
stimulus would be presented. Suhjec ts were not given any feedback roncerning 
the coi rect response after each trial. A two-second ISI occurred between 
presentation of the me'-^age and the next trial. 

Three separate block- of 68 trials were run. A two finnute rest period 
occurred between each tjlcck* Each test word was presented once in each block 
and -each tes' word was presented at a different S/N ratio in each particular 
block. Within a block, words occui r^^d at all three of tfie S/M ratios so that 
one'-third of tl^e words were presented at each S/N ratio in each block. The 
assignment of S/N ratio to each word, as well as presentation of words within 
each block, was r andoni eri , stimuius output and data collection were 
controlled on-line by a r[)P-'ll/j4a conip^itei . Stimuli were output via a 12-bit 
digital-to-analog convri ler , 3 1 a 10 kHz sam[)ling rate aiid were low-pass 
filtered at . 8 k!!/ hf;l(nv pi esen t .U. j on through the headphones. 
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Resul ts and Discussion 



The data were scored for percent correct identification of the target 
words In Figure 1 and in Table 1, the identification results are displayed 
tor the single and mixed-tai.ker conditions for high and low lexical-density 
words at each of the three S/N ratios examined in the experiment. 



Insert Figure 1 ? i Table 1 about here 
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A four-way ANOVA was carried out on the arcsine transformed data (see 
reference note 2). The factors in the design were talker variability (single 
or mixed^ talker), density (high or low), S/N ratio (+10, 0, or -10) and block 
(1st, 2nd, or 3rd block of trials). Three significant main effects were 
?PM'"ni ^'7^^' ^^^''^ ^ significant effect of talker variability 

• 1 tT ^ ^ Identification was more accurate for the 

single-talker condition compared to the mixed-talker condition (AO. 6^ correct 
and 33.9%, respectively, averaged over all conditions). This result 
demonstrates that a change in the talker's voice from trial to trial does, in 
tact, produce detrimental effects on spoken word recognition in this 
oerceptual identification task. 

n^^^°"^' expected, a main effect was found for S/N ratio (F(2,40] = 
838.0, 2 < 0.01). Identification performance was most accurate in the +10 S/N 
condition, less accurate in the 0 S/N condition, and least accurate in the -10 
S/N condition (63.6%, 42.2%, and 5.9% correct, respectively). Thus, 
performance varied reliably as a function of the discriminabil i tv of the 
speech signal. y 

Third, a main effect of test block was observed (F\?.An\ = 30 8 d < 
.01). Performance in the first block of trials was less accurate * than'the 
second and third block (32.9%, 40.0%, and 39.9% correct, respectively). 
Newman-Keuls posthoc tests showed that performance in the second and third 
block did not differ reliably while performance in the first block was 
significantly different from the other two. This result suggests, not. 
surprisingly, that experience with the stimuli and experimental procedures 
obtained in the first block led to better performance in the later blocks. 

rpn 901^^^^' 0° ''""'^ ^^^^^^'^ density was obtained 
Ak 4 /\l'n'y - ^^^•^"'•^^h the results were in the expected direction 
worH f : 1 high^density and low density 
words), the differences obtained in this study were not large enough to reach 
statistical significance. In addition. no sirnifirR,u i ru or., m r,r.. .-err 
obtained. ^' .crc 

The results of this experiment provide important nev data conrerninir 'the 
effects of talker variability on spoken word recognition. The finding' that 
performance was substantially worse in the mixed-talker condition compared to 
he single-talker condition demonstrates that changes fiom trial to trial due 
to talker variability have detrimental effects on the pi ocesses involved in 
recognizing spoken words. In the mixed talker cond i t ion , it appears likely 
that some type of perceptual readjustment or normalization related to 
processing a talker's voice was made on each trial in order to facilitate the 
recognition of each test item. Clearly, the uncertainty of the t r i al - to- 1 r ial 
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Experisent 1 Results 
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0 Mixed 
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Figure 1. Overall mean percent correct performance collapsed over 
subjects for Experiment 1. Performance is shown for single and 
mixed-talker conditions as a function of high- and low-density 
words and S/N ratio. 
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Table 1 



Mean overall percent correct identification performance in 
Experiment 1 for single and mixed- talker groups as a function of 
lexical density and S/N ratio. 



Densi ty 

S/N ratio High Low 

"ingle +10 66.5 70.0 

Talker 0 45.0 48. 3 

-10 6.6 7.2 

Mixed +10 62.1 55.9 

Talker 0 35.3 40.2 

-10 3.5 6.2 
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var i^-^bi li ty in the t.'^lker's voice affects identification perfoimarce for the 
same set of items* The only difference between the conditions was the context 
in which the test items veie presented* These results replicate the results 
of the earlier st\idy conducted by Creelman (1957) using different words under 
similar conditions. 

With regard to the effects of lexical density, we failed to find a 
significant effect as we had originally predicted. Although density does have 
reliable and systematic effects on spoken word recognition as reported by Luce 
(1986), under the conditions of the present experiment, these effects were not 
large and did not reach a statistically significant level. However, our 
results were in the expected direction (36.5% and .'^8.0%' correct, respectively, 
for high-density and low-density words). 

In summary, the results of the first experiment demonstrate that talker 
variability produces substantial effects on the perception of spoken words 
degraded by noise. These results also suggest that talker variability may be 
an important factor that has been ignored in current models of void 
recognition. Unfortunately, the use of the perceptual identification task 
does not permit an assessment of the effects of talker variability and lexical 
variables on perceptual processing time. In addition, the use of the 
perceptual identification task does not reveal whether talker variability and 
lexical density affect the perception of stimuli that are not degraded by 
noise. Because of these considerations, a second experiment was conducted to 
examine the effects of talker variability using a naming task. A number of 
researchers have used the naming procedure to examine effects of variables 
related to word recognition and lexical access because it provides a method of 
collecting latenc> data along with identification responses to stimuli 
uncorrupted by noise (Balota & Chumbley, 1984, 1985; Luce, 1986). Thus, in 
using this procedure, the effects of talker variability and lexical density 
can be assessed for words presented in the clear. 

Experiment 2 

Method 



Subject s . Twelve undergraduate f.;tudents from an introductory psychology 
course at Indiana University served as subjects. Each subject participated in 
two 1-hour sessions that were conducted on two consecutive days. Each subject 
received partial course credit for participating in the expeiiment. All 
subjects were native speakt^rs of English and reported no history of a speech 
or hearing disorder at \.ho time of testing. 

Stim ulus Mater i 3ls . The same stimuli used in Experiment 1 were used for 
the present experiment. All aspects of the stimuli remained exactly the same. 
The stimuli in the low-density and high-density conditions were equated for 
manner class of the initial consonant so that an equal numbei of stimuli 
containing initial stops, strong fricatives^ weak fricatives, nasals, liquids, 
and semivowels could be assigned to each condition to reduce measurement 
variabili ty . 

Proc edure . Two wi thin subj ec t experimental factors were man i pula t ed , 
talker variability (single versus mixed) and lexical density (high versus 
low). The talker ard lexical density conditions wpie the same as in 
Experiment 1. Items m t le single- talker condition were drawn from one talker 
and items in the mixed- talker condition were drawn from fifteen different 
talkers. Each subject received the single-talker condition on one day of 



testing and the mixed talker condition on rhf othei day of testing. The 
conditions were counterbalanced across subjects. Each subject was run 
individually in a small testing booth containing headphones, a microphone, and 
a CRT monitor. 

The experimental procedure consisted of requiring subjects to name vords 
aloud as fast and as accurately as they could. Each stimulus was binaurally 
presented over TDH-39 headphones to the subject at a listening level of 75 dB. 
The subject was required to initiate a vocal naming response after hearing 
each target word. Subjects were instructed to repeat the target word into a 
voice-activated microphone (Electro-Voice Model D054) as soon as they could 
identify the word. They were instructed to keep their lips approximately four 
Inches from the microphone. The distance was monitored by an experimenter 
during the course of the experiment. A message appeared on the CRT in front 
of each subject after each response was collected, indicating that the next 
stimulus would be presented. Each stimulus item was presented two seconds 
after collect ion of the response. 

Four blocks of 68 trials were run on each day. A two-minute rest period 
occurred between each block. Each stimulus item was presented once within 
each block. The order of stimulus presentation within a block was randomized. 
Half of the subjects received the single-talker condition on the first day of 
testing and half received the mixed-talker condition on the first day. An 
experimenter sat near the subject during the experiment and monitored a CRT 
screen that displayed the target words for each trial. The experimenter 
listened to the subject's vocal response and compared it to the correct target 
word for the trial displayed on the experimenter's monitor. After each vocal 
response, the experimenter hit one of two keys on the computer to indicate 
whether the vocal response for that particular trial was "correct" or 
"incorrect". An incorrect response was defined as any vocal response in which 
the word was mispronounced or consisted of a word other than the correct 
target word. If a word was mispronounced, the item was returned to the pool 
of items for a block so it could be presented again. Stimulus presentation 
and data collection were controlled on-line by a PDP-11/3AA computer as in 
Experiment 1. 

Res ults and Dis cuss ion 

The data were analyzed in terms of overall percent correct identification 
and response latencies. Response,' latencies were analyzed foi correct 
responses only. The response latencies are considered first. Table 2 shows 
the mean latencies collapsed over subjects for the single and mixed-talker 
conditions for higli and low-density words. 



Insert Tabic 2 about hert; 




A three-way ANOVA vns conducted on the mean lateiuy data. The factors in 
the design were talker variability. lexica: den<;iry, and trial block. A 
significant effect of talker vaiiabilily vas :^.inri (FM.Ill 10.7, p < .01). 
Response latencies were faster foi t iu vorrl' m ^l-.. im^lp.. talkei'condi t ion 
than for the same words in thf mixed lalkei cond • 'viH./. and 6/8.3 msec, 

respectively). A significant etffct of tti;,j bxu. ■ also observed (F( 3, 33 J 

- 5.3, J) < .01). Respon.se latencies dtcieased a:- -i fnortion of pratticc over 



o 
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Table 2 



Mean response latency (msec) in Experiment 2 for correct responses 
for single and mixed ■ talker conditions as a function of lexical 
densi ty . 



Densi ty 
High Low 



Single-talker 611.2 605.7 

Mixed-talker 677.2 679. A 
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blocks (6/3.9, 6A().7, 635.0, and 6; ^. / msec, respect ively, foi blocks one 
through four). Hove./er, Newman-Keuls post-hoc tests revealed that performance 
did not differ significantly between each of the blocks of trials No main 
effect of lexical density and no significant interactions were obtained. 

Overall percent correct collapsed over subjects is displayed in Table 3 
tor the single and mixed- talker conditions for high and lov^density words. 



Insert Table 3 about here 




A three-way ANOVA was also conducted on the arcsine transformed 
'^'^^i?"",, "^^lE^-. '^^^ factors were talker variability, lexical density, 
and trial block. A significant effect of talker variability was obtained 
K • 1 ~ ii ^ ^ ^' I^^entif ication performance was better for words in 
lot 11"^^ compared to words in the mixed^talker condition, 

(9:>.8>^ and 91.AZ correct, respectively), replicating the results of the first 
experiment. No other significant main effects were found in this analysis. 
The only significant interaction was density x block (F(3.^3I 6 3 p < 01) 
Newman-Keuls tests revealed that high-density items were identified' correctly 
more often than low-density items in the third block of trials. This 
interaction was due to a crossover in identification accuracy between high and 
low-density conditions over blocks. 

Overall, the effects due to talker variability found in the first 
experiment were replicated in this study using a naming paradigm in which the 
stimulus Items were not degraded by noise. Performance as measured by 
Identification and latencies was consistently worse in the mixed-talker 
condition compared to single- talker condition. These results provide 
additional evidence that talker variability from tria] to trial not only 
affects overt identification responses but also affecrs thf t^.e course of 
perceptual processing. Taken together, the results fron the first two 
experiments demonstrate that changes from trial to trial in the talker's 
voice, at least within the perceptual identification and naming paradigms, 
result in reliable effects on spoken word recognition. The context rhat the 
test items are presented in appears to reliably affect identification and 
response time. 

With regard to the manipulation of lexical density, as in Experiment 1 
we oiind no significant main effect of densi ty on response la tenries or on 
identification responses. However, density entered into an interaction with' 
trial block for identification responses only. Although an examination ol the 
interaction revealed that high-density voids were identified 'ori.-(rlv mort 
often than low density word: in one bJock of trial-., ihi' pff-cr onl- 
significant in one out ,.i fou. blocks of trials. Since there we,p no' main 
effect.s of density on identification responses or response lafenrie.. ye will 
Ignore the one significarit interaction with block. 

One can think of a numbei of possible reasons uhv the lexical density 
manipulation may not have produced any reliable effects in the present 
experiment and in the previous one. First, the proceduie^ u'^ed t„ compute 
iexica density may have been too r rude , The use of one-phoneme substitutions 
may no be the best procedure to compute similarity neighborhoods. It is 
possible that a metric based on specific phoneme confusions may be more 



Table 3 



Mean overall percent correct identification in Experiment 2 for 
single and mixed- talker conditions as a function of lexical density. 







Densi ty 






High 


Low 


Single- talker 


96. 


6 


95.0 


Mixed-talker 


91. 


8 


91 . 1 
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appropriate (see Luce, 1986). Using this alternative^ method, U.cf^ (1986) 
observed significant effects of lexical density on spoken word recognition. 

Second, Luce (1986) has shown that along with lexical density, factors 
^Trrirtl^ ^-phonetic confusibility (derived from phonetic confusion 

T^^r """Ic ^''^^"^"^V' mean neighborhood frequency also have 

inn??n?i^I! • ^^^^^^^ on spoken word recognition. Although word frequency was 
n»?I^K ! ^^"^i^y condition, acoustic-phonetic confusibility and 

?hl!^ ? ? frequency were not. Thus, it is possible that variations in 
these factors may have obscured any systematic effects of lexical density on 
peiformance in these two experiments. 

eynprfm^n!^^:/?*,"^^"^ ^ relatively small number of test stimuli in this 
experiment and they were all very highly familiar monosyllablic CVC words. It 
IS possible that the processing of items with these characteristics may differ 
from 1 ems exhibiting a wider range of acoustic-phonetic diversity and 
subjective familiarity (see Luce, 1986). 

n«Ho.^'?h^ effects of lexical density may be difficult to reveal, at least 
dnieren? v/-^m"' e^"'^^^^"? ^^^h these Stimuli, the manipulation of a 
eJfec s nr^^?W "^^^f l^'^i^^l processing may help us to understand the 

tnlf^hr Info ^ar ability on spoken word recognition and may provide some 

insight into the relative impact that these factors have on spoken word 
recognition. One such variable that has been extensively investigated in the 
word recognition literature is word frequency (Morton, 1969). The effects of 
word frequency on various pc-Lceptual processes have been documented using a 

19M.'^5o^V iqAS''c'"'"''\Ko^^^^ G'^^^j^-"' 1980; Howes ^ Solomon, 

1951 Morton, 1969; Sayir 1963; Scarborough et al., 1977; Solomon & Postman 
1952; S anners e al., 197 This variable has been shown to produce larg^ 
?2l„'n. K effects in most word recognition tasks. Generalized across a 
large number of studies, high-frequency words are typically perceived faster 
and more accurately than lov-f requency words. Given that word frequency 

addl? on^r rJ'""^^ """^r'' i"^^^tig-tion of this variable may provide 
rerognm ^"^"^'"^t^on about the effects of talker variability on spoken word 



. — , .oxivci vrtLirtuiiiiy ana wora treqiiency were 

manipulated in a naming paradigm similar to that used in Experiment 2. The 
mlla'r ° n'?i r ,^:^-i^b^li^y/hould be shown by a pattern of performance 
.llnf r A 1" Experiment 2. In addition, if word frequency has 

signtjcant effect on performance, responses to high-frequency words should 



a 

be faster than responses to low- frequency words 

Experiment 3 
Method 



Seventy undergraduate students from an introductory n-^ycholoev 
in one "\ — ed as subjects. Fifty sublects ariici ated 

in one -houi session that was devoted to srieeninp stimuli for the 
experiment. Twenty additional subjects participated in one 1 houi session or 
the experiment proper. Each subject received partial course credit foi Thei 
par cipa ion. All subjects wove native speakers of English and reportPd no 
histoiy of a speech or hearing disorder ,i f the time of testing.. 
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stimulus Materia l? . The stimuli consisted of 96 natutally spoken words 
obtained from each of seven male and eight female talkeis of a midwestern 
dialect. These stimuli were English monosyllabic and polysyllabic words drawn 
from the Modified Lihyme Test (House et al., 1%5) and the Phonetically 
Balanced word lists (Egan, 1948). The recording and editing of the stimuli 
were conducted in a manner similar to that previously described for 
Experiments 1 and 2. The test words differed in word frequency as defined by 
the Kucera and Francis (1967) frequency counts. Low-frequency items were 
defined as those words with values of 10 or fewer occurrences per million in 
the Kucera and Francis count; high-frequency items were defined as those words 
with values of 100 or above per million. Forty-eight lov-f requency words and 
A8 high-frequency words were selected for use in this experiment. 

As in the two previous studies, the stimuli were al". rited as highly 
familiar by subjects (above 6.65 on the seven-point scale) using the norms 
obtained in an earlier study. A one-way ANO.'A was run on the low and 
high-frequency items to assess differences in lexical density. The results 
showed that the high- and low- frequency words did not differ significantly in 
density. The mean number of neighbors was 22.1 and 21.4 for high-frequency 
and low-frequency items, respectively. 

The stimuli used in the present experiment were lurther screened to 
insure that the items distributed across the single and mixed- talker 
conditions did not differ in intelligibility. A total of 1440 stimuli (96 
from each of 15 talkers) were presented to fifty subjects for identification 
in a separate experiment. The experimental procedure was a word 
identification task. Words were presented in the clear and subjects were 
required to type in a string of characters corresponding to the word they 
heard. Five groups of ten subjects were run. Each group was presented with 
stimuli from three different talkers. All stimulus items displayed scores of 
90^ or above correct identification on this test. 

Items from one male talker were selected for use in the single-talker 
condition. Items drawn from all 15 talkers were selected for use in the 
mixed-talker condition. Seven words were drawn from six talkers and six words 
were drawn from nine of the talkers. Intelligibility scores were equated 
between the talker conditions so that each stimulus in the mixed-talker 
condition possessed the same score as the corresponding identical stimulus in 
the single-talker condition. 

Procedure . Two experimental factors, talker variability and vord 
frequency, were manipulated in a completely wi thin-subjec ts design. Each 
subject received both high- and low-frequency items from both single-talker 
and mixed-tdlker conditions in the testing session. The experimental 
procedure consisted of the naming task, which was conducted in the same 
fashion as described for Experiment 2. Each subject received two blocks of 96 
trials in which high- and low-frequency words were randomly presented once 
within each block. One block consisted of words from the r^ingle talker 
condition while the other block consisted of words drawn fiom the mixed- talkar 
condition. The order of blocks was counterbalanced across subjects. 

Re sul ts and Discussion 

The data were analysed separately tor percent coriect idem i t icat ion and 
response latencies foi correct responses only. Table 4 shows mean latencies 
collapsed over subjects for the -^inglt' and mixed- talkei ronrlitions as a 
function of word frequency. 
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Insert Table h about here 



A two-way ANOVA was conducted on the latency data to assess the effects 
of talker variability and word frequency. A significant main effect of talker 
variability was obtained (F[l,19] . 11.1, p < .01). Response latencies were 
/fl^J^o' single-talker condition compared to the mixed -talker condition 

and 868.9 msec, respectively). A significant main effect of frequency 
on response latency was not obtained (FI1,19] = 2.2, p > .15), although 
respGM.e latencies vere slightly faster for high-frequency words than 
low-frequency words (8^^7.1 and 856.0 msec, respectively). The interaction of 
frequency and talker variability also was not significant (F(l,19] = 1.3, p > 
. 26) . *- 

For identif cation performance, the mean percent correct identification 
scores averaged over subjects is shown in Table 5 as a function of talker 
variability and frequency. 



Insert Table 5 about here 



A two-way ANOVA was conducted on the arcsine transfoimed identification 
data to assess the effects of talkei variability and /ord fieqiiency. A 
significant main effect was observed for talker variability (F|],19| . 38.3, p 
< .01). Identification performance was better in the si ngle- talker condition 
compared to the mixed-talker condition (97.8% and 92.9^ correct, 
respectively). In addition, a significant main effect of word frequency was 
also found (FI1,19J . 21.5, p < .01). High-frequency words were identified 
more accurately than low -frequency words (97.2% and 93.5^. co-rect, 
respectively). The interaction of talker variability and frequency was not 
significant. 

The results of the present experiment replicate and extend the results 
obtained in our earlier experiments. First, a robust effect of talker 
variability was observed for both dependent variables. Faster response 
latencies and more accurate identification performance vas found in the 
single-talker condition compared to the mixed talker condition using a within 
subjects design. Thus, the effects of tr.lker variability vere 'replicated 
using a larger number of stimuli which were explidrlv controlled for 
intelligibility in isolation. 

•Second, as reported In othei studirs, word freqUHticy had an f-ffect on 
overall identification perfoimance. Howcvcn , word frequency did not aftecf 
response limes in the naming task. High frequency vord.' -u/cir (o,,ectly 
Identified more often than low fre(iuency words and response latencies for 
high-frequency words were slightly faster than low - 1 1 rquency voids, although 
this difference was not significant. Frequency i elated difference'^ in 
Identification performance, although significant, w'eie relatively small (see 
Table 5); both high and low frequency words were identified at fairly high 
levels of accuracy. One explanation for the absence of frequency effects on 
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Table A 



Mean overall response latency (msec) in Experiment 3 for correct 
responses for single and mixed- talker condit^' ns as a function of 
word frequency. 



Word Frequency 
High Low 



Single-talker 825.6 842.9 

Mixed-talker 868.7 869.2 



S 
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Table b 



Mean overall percent correct identification performance 
Experiment 3 for single and mixed-talker conditions as a function 
word frequency. 



Word Frequency 
High Low 



Single-talker 
Mixed-talker 



99.2 
95. 3 



96.5 
90.6 



response latency may be the use of the naming task. Balota and Chumbley 
(198A) found that frequency effects, although significant, were substantially 
reduced when a naming task was used* They argued that the effects of word 
frequency may be more salient when using experimental procedures that tap 
later stages of processing where subject biases may operate* 

The results of this experiment indicate that the effects of talker 
variability on spoken word recognition are at least as substantial, if not 
more so, than the effects of word frequency. The effects on identification 
accuracy of these variables were of approximately the same magnitude (see 
Table 5)* However, a large and significant effect of talker variability on 
response latencies was also obtained, indicating that talker variability 
affected processing time as veil. Given the possibility mentioned earlier 
that frequency effects mry be reduced in the naming task, we decided to 
conduct a foirth experiment that employed a perceptual identification task 
that vas similar to the one used in Experiment 1. In using this task, the 
effects of word frequency may be more salient than those observed vising the 
naming task. 

In addition to examining the effects of talker variability and word 
frequency on perceptual identification, we also examined a factor related to 
the ease of encoding of the input signal. This factor involved degradation of 
the acoustic information using a novel signal processing technique (see 
Horrii, House, & Hughes, 1971; Salasoo & Pisoni, 1985). If the digital signal 
is degraded by randomly deleting samples of the original speech waveform, then 
the early auditory processes involved in extracting information relevant to 
phonetic distinctions should be affected because the initial acousti.c cues are 
degraded. By manipulating the degree of degradation, the relative effects of 
talker variability and word frequency can be examined. This method of 
degradation was chosen over alternative methods, such as imposing a uniform 
background of white noise over the stimulus, because any effects due to 
degradation are a direct consequence of physical disruption and/or distortion 
of the original information in the signal. That is, the stimulus information 
that is presented is not degraded by masking noise, 

Talke^ variability was manipulated in a fashion similar to that of the 
previous experiments. Word frequency was also manipulated in order to assess 
whether the well-known effects of word frequency could be replicated using a 
perceptual identification procedure with the same stimuli. 

Experiment A 

Method 



Subjec ts . Thirty undergraduate Indiana University students with the same 
qualifications described earlier were used as subjects. Each subject 
participated in one 1-hour session and received partial course credit for 
their participation. 

St imulus Ma terials . The 96 stimuli used in Experiment 3 provided the 
basis^ for fhe^t imul i used in the present study. These stimuli were modified 
by degrading the speech signal using digital signal processing techniques. 
The technique used to produce the degraded signals involved a computer program 
which flips the sign of the amplitude value of the digital waveform for each 
sample at randomly determined points ovei a specified proportion of the 
waveform. For example, stimuli at the 10^ degradation level consisted of the 
original stimulus with \0X of the amplitude values at random points having 
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values opposite to those contained in the original digital file. Degrading 
the stimuli in this manner resulted in utterances in which a percentage of he 
acoustic information deleted was simply replaced by noise. This resulted in 
stimuli which were intelligible but sounded somewhat "noisy" or "distorted". 

Three sets of 96 stimuli were used. Each set consisted of items degraded 
at one level. The degradation levels were specified at 10%, 20%, and 30% of 

JeLin^'n ?h""- E'^^^PVf^^ these changes, all other aspects of he stimuL 
remained the same as in Experiment 3. 

variaKfTff^;n.H'^*'f '^'^^ experimental factors manipulated were talker 
Ini Si , fi^equency, and percent degradation level. Word frequency 

and degradation level were manipulated within subjects while talker 
variability was manipulated between subjects by using two separate groups In 
the single-talker group, subjects received stimuli from one male talker a^ in 
l?lirZl --d-talker group, subjects received shLh drawn^fro^ 

nir^^r 1 r . The experimental procedure consisted of a 

1 F^^h i^^" \f^^^ti°" t^sk that was the same as the one used in Experiment 
1. Each subject listened to a stimulus word and typed in a string of 
h2/ch''^!^^ ^ response on a computer terminal corresponding to the word that 
.oa/ t''''^^' presented. Subjects were told that'the stimuli that they 

would be presented with would sound "noisy" or "distorted" and they were to 
pay close attention to the words and try to identify them as best as thev 
could even if they had to guess. j' »cu a:, oes i as they 

hich ^"^jf ^? "^'^ presented with three blocks of 96 stimuli in which the 
Degradation level w^^m'' ""t'^ randomly presented within each block, 

stfmnl? ^^s blocked such that each block of trials contained 

stimuli at one degradation level only. The ordei of blocks wa^ 

™Ld c^r^: fi'^^?^^^ ^ ^-^^^ stimun' we?: 

presented at a comfortable listening level of 75 dB. 

Results and Discussion 

T;,hlp'^''^ responses were analyzed in terms of percent correct identification. 
Inh! ^ f t percent correct identification averaged over 

subjects for the single and mixed-talker groups as a function of word 
frequency and signal degradation level. ^ ' ui voro 



Insert Table 6 about here 




data fo^ thr^ ^;?"^"^t^d the arcsine transformed identification 

rW^.H ?• ? "f" variables, talker variablili ty, word frequency, and 
?" expected, a significant .ain effect of alker 

variability was observed (F(l,28j . 91.6, p < .01). Tden ification 
llllTTT single-talker Lndi t ion compared ^ h" 

n wn"H^ condition (69. U and 48. U correct, respectively), 'a main effect 
of woid frequency was also found (F(l,28] . 161.9, p < .01)". High frequencv 
words were identified more accurately than low'f tequency wordf (64 'rand 
/Jr\ ^ ' ' respectively). Finally, a significant .ain effect of 

^ofs" a "he d":radatio°'r'"f -^''"'''^ '''''^ ^ < Performance Lame 

rlspectl^^^^^^ ^3.5% correct, 

respectively, tor 10^, 20^, and .10/. degradation). Nevman-Keuls post -hoc tests 
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Table 6 



Mean overall percent correct identification performance in 
Experiment A for single and mixed-talker conditions as a function of 
signal degradation level and word frequency. 



Word Frequency 



Degradation Level 



High 



Low 



Single 
Talker 



10% 
20% 
30% 



87.8 
76.1 
66.8 



7A.6 

63.2 
A6.0 



Mixed 
Talker 



10% 
20% 
30% 



73.1 
46.5 
35.7 



66.1 
41.8 
25.4 
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revealed that performance differed reliably between nil rhrpe degradation 
levels used in the experiment. itKiaaaiion 



Insert Figure 2 about here 



A number of significant two-way interactions were alsc obtained. First 
the -teraction of talker variability and degradation was significant (/[l ^l] 
A A ?. V' /'sure 2 shows performance as a function of talker and 

^of'u^mr^roi'Tie Tr ^"-^'^ ''^'^'''^ perf ormance^dec^ease'd more 

tor Items from the mixed-talker condition compared to the single-talker 

^o"?Hn^rH f5^" degradation level increased from 10^ to 20%. However, the 
my 2l ^^"^^^"^^^c'^oss talker groups remained about the same between the 

f?Lle and mixL'' 'ik ""^^^^^^ ^-^s revealed that performance between 
single and mixed-talker conditions was significantly different at each 

s?/nfn'"n'T'f. ""'/'^^ performance within each\al):er condiuon was 
significantly different between degradation levels. 



Insert Figure 3 about here 



obtaiLd^ypn ^"^%^^^5'°" 1^^^^^^" degradation and frequency was also 

obtained (F[2,56] . 10.5, p < .01). Figure 3 show, performance for the 
llXlTJr ^°"^^^'«"%^^ - f""-tion of degradation level. As shown here? he 
differences in performance between high- and low- frequency items remained 
becL :r:::e%'^ degradation levels, 'but ^he Sfffe^ence 

Decame greater at the 30^ level. Nevman-Keuls tests showed that performance 
between high- and ^frequency words was significantly different at each 

tlll-f- "".^ ''-'b ''''' performance betSeen degradation lev" s d ffered 

significantly within each frequency condition. ^^merea 



insert Figure 4 about here 



Finally, a significant interaction between talker variability and word 
frequency was obtained (F[l,28| . U 4 n < on P^^u.l / d T 

^ 1, J- . i^f^'-'i iM.'^, p ngure u shovs performance 

for the talker conditions as a function of word frequency. As- shown here the 
diffe ence in per ormance between high- and low-frequency words la.gr^a er 
for the single-talker condition than for the mixed- talker condition 
Newman-Keuls tests showed that performance between single nn i mi>eS I k"; 
conditions differed significantly foi both high- and iL f e n'my 
Newman-Keuls tests also showed that within each talker conditio performance 
was significantly different between high- and low ■ frequency words ^^'^^'"'^"^^ 

robJ^\nllll"l\^7^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^"--^ '-liable and 

lODUsr ettects. of talker 'anability on spoken word recornition. As in n.ir 

previou.. experiments, peM.eprnaJ performance was vor.sr .hen'rhr 'i^uhi. ire's 
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Talker x Signal Degradation Leveji 



X Correct 




— Single 
X Mixed 



Signal Degradation Level 



Figure 2, Mean percent correct performance collapsed over subjects 
and word frequency conditions for Experiment 4. Performance is 
shown for single and mixed- talker groups as a function of signal 
degradation level. 
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100-r 



Frequency x Signal Degradation Level 




Signal Degradation Level 



Figure 3. Mean percent correct performance collapsed over subjects 
and talker conditions for Experiment 4. Performance Is shown 
for high- and lov-frcquency words as a function of signal 
degradation level. 
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Talker x Frequency 




e 4. Mean percent correct performance collapsed over subjects 
and signal degradation levels for Experiment 4. Performance is 
shown for single and mixed- talker conditions as a function ot 
word frequency. 
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5; on each trial than when thf^y were produced 
by a single talker. This effect appears to be extremely consistent from 
experiment to experiment across different sets of stimulus materials and 
different tasks. 



A significant effect of word frequency was also observed in the present 
experiment. The effects of word frequency appear to be more salient using a 
perceptual identification paradigm compared to a naming paradigm, a finding 
hat was reported by Balota and Chumbley (1985). In addition, inspection of 
tne data tor the word frequency manipulation reveals that the magnitude of the 
effects are approximately the same as the magnitude of the effects produced by 
talker variability. Thus, it appears that talker variability and word 
frequency both have substantial effects on spoken word recognition, at least 
in the context of the present study. 

A number of interactions between the variables were also obtained. An 
examination of the interaction of talker variability and signal degradation 
shows that as the degree of degradation of the signal increased from lO^i: to 
^0;$, performance became worse for items in the mixed-talker condition compared 
to the same items in the single-talker condition. This result indicates that 
when the processing of low-level acoustic cues in the signal becomes 
increasingly disrupted as a result of signal degradation, the processing of 
talker -specific information also becomes impaired. The finding is consistent 
with a view suggesting that talker normalization is intirrately related to 
processes involved in encoding the sensory input in the rpeech signal into a 
phonetic representation. 

An interaction also occurred between degradation level and word 
frequency. The decrease in performance for high-frequency words compared to 
low-frequency words was about the same at the 10.^ and 20Z degradation levels, 
but the difference became larger at the 30^ level (see Figure 3). One account 
of this interaction is that the result may simply be due to Vuessing" or 
response bias. When the words become extremely degraded, such as at the 305^ 
degradation level, subjects may be more likely to guess high-frequency words 
than low-frequency words in making a response (see Goldiamond & Hawkins, 1958; 
Luce, iyot>)- This hypothesis is supported by the observation that there is 
inv ^ 0^0/ ^^"^^ performance between high and low- frequency words at the 
lu/o and 10/. levels, but a much larger difference at the ]()X level. Only 43 5% 
of the test words were correctly identified overall at this level of 
degradation. 

The final interaction to be considered was betweon talkoi variability and 
word frequency. The pattern of results indicated that the difference, in 
performance between high- and low^f requency words were greater for the 
sxngle-talker condition than the mixed-talker condition. An explanation for 
this pattern of results is unclear, although it may be related to the methods 
used to create the distortion in the stimulus materials or the amount of 
active rehearsal given to an item at the time of initial encoding (.see Mnrtin. 
Mullennix Pisoni, & Summers, 1987). There is no i.nmediately obvious reason 
why word frequency, particularly when it is viewed as a form of response bias, 
should have larger effects on items produced by a single talker which are 
presumably encoded more efficiently than stimuli produced by mi-ed talkers 
Typically, word frequency manipulations produce greater effects when thr- 
information specifying the item, is ambiguous o, degraded. We have no 
explanation of this curiou.^ result at the present time although it mav b*^ 
reflecting some underlying difference- caused by talkei variability 
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Ge n e i a 1 D i s cus s i on 

Taken together, the results of the present set of expGriments have 
implications fot models of spoken void recognition and previou?^ accounts of 
perceptual normalization in speech perception* First, the effects of talker 
variability on spoken word recognition performance observed in the present 
Study suggest that the processes involved in speech perception apparently 
include some mechanism or set of mechanisms that adjust for differences in a 
talker's voice and these mechanisms have a processing ''cost'' associated with 
them. When the voice of the talker is changed from trial to trial, perceptual 
processing of highly familiar CVC words becomes impaired. Isolated words are 
identified less accurately and require more processing time for recognition. 
Based on results obtained in both perceptual identification and naming tasks, 
we suggest that some resource demanding mechanism is used by the listeners to 
compensate for the physical differences in the stimuli produced by different 
talkers. It is important to emphasize here that the speech waveforms were 
always identical across the two conditions ve examined* The only differences 
were in the context in which the items were presented to the listeners. 

Second, the results of the present study indicate that talker variability 
is an important factor that must be considered in models of word recognition 
and lexical access and integrated into current theoretical descriptions. Our 
results demonstrated repeatedly, under a variety of experimental conditions, 
that talker variability produces substantial and reliable effects on the 
processes involved in recognizing spoken words. When comparing these effects 
to the effects of vord frequency and lexical density, two measures that have 
been shown to have substantial effects on word recognition, the effects of 
talker variability appear to be more robust and less dependent on the 
particular task. We obtained significant effects of talker variability on 
both identification and processing time, while we did not obtain any 
significant effects of lexical density and we obtained significant effects of 
vord frequency only on overt identification responses. Word frequency, and to 
a lesser extent, lexical structure, have been typically given a great deal of 
importance in the development of models of word recognition and lexical access 
(e-g., Forster, 1976, 1979; Luce, 1986; Morton, 1969). More recently, 
researchers have begun to pay more attention to acoustic-phonetic factors and 
their involvement in spoken word recognition (Luce, 1986; Marslen-Wilson , 
1987; Marslen-Wilson & Tyler, 1980; Pisoni & Luce, 1987). At the very least, 
our results suggest that the relationship of talker normalization to the 
processes involved in word recognition and lexical access should be further 
investigated and the findings integrated in models of word recognition and 
lexical access. 

There are two possible ways in which talker variability in the present 
set of experiments may have produced its effects* First, as we mentioned 
earlier in the introduction, the results of a number of studies concerned with 
vowel and consonant perception demonstrate that changes in a talker's voice 
affect processes at an eaily segmental acous t ic- phonet ic level (Assman et al., 
1982; Fourcin, 1968; Rand, 1971; Strange et al . . 1976; Summerfield, 1975; 
Summerfield & Haggard, 197;i; Verbrugge et al., 1976; Weenink, 1986). With 
regard to spoken word recognition, ir is possible that the effects of talker 
variability we obtained in the present study are due to perceptual processes 
and operations that are confined to an analysis of early segmental information 
in the speech waveform. The output of these processes consists of a more 
abstract canonical representation that is passed on to higher-level processes 
related to word recognition, with the perceptual deficits; arising at an early 
acoustic-phonetic level "cascading" up the system. Thus, talker normalization 
processes may be related to other low-level sensory encoding processes which 
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speech^signar'''"' '° '"^ variability in acou.ti. information in the 



th» c!" ? • ^''^^ P'^oduces large and reliable acoustic changes in 

ln6 ITrlu' '''''^l'''^' ^ffh rate. In a series of studies, J.L. ^Mille? 
and her colleagues have provided extensive evidence that the phoneticallv 
relevant acoustic: properties of the signal are not extracted in an a^sSlJJe 
manner, but instead, are processed with regard to the rate at whch the speech 
was produced (see Miller, 1981; 1986; 1987). Miller ha. projo.ed that the 
processing of speech rate information occurs at a relatively 'ear?y s age ot 

nl ?. ! -i ^. ^^""O^strated that when the effects of semantic contex 

on word Identification are eliminated, substantial effects due to s^ch r^e 

y r?1987 thT " 1^^%'^^^"^^ \' ---^-^ -th the proposa'Hff^t^d 

Dy Miiiei 1987) that speech rate normalization occurs at a fairly early level 

i fo'rm^u:;"' t^'T'^'l °' 'T'T' ''''''' analysis^r semln t 

h^r^hl f ^^^'^ °* "^^^"^ experimental work. Miller (1987) argues 

a Dinn.Hr'''i"f f information is "mandatory" and takes place wUhtn 

speech st^ial in titl. '^J'' ^-"^lyzes and interprets the information in tSe 
speech signal in terms of phonetic qualities. Given the evidencP uhirh 
supports the hypothesis that rate normalisation processes occur a^ a 
thlVTJl ""'^^ ^''r"^' "^""'^ plausible, and perhaps even quUe likely? 
that alker normalization processes may also operate at an early sta^e of 
perceptual analysis. This hypothetical stage makes use of processes Involved 
in the acoustic-phonetic analysis of the speech signal into abstract phoneUc 
STLte"' "-^ed to access words in long-term memo'^y^s:: 

One result reported in Experiment A, that the effects of talker 
variability become greater when the acoustic information in the pee ch tgnal 
becomes more physically degraded, is consistent with the idea tha talker 
normalization processes are intimately related to early en nding pro esse^ 
that produce a phonetic representation of the signal. Because tlu percentual 
extra'^rLdt ^rlndLr^'h'^ degradafion are precLll ZlTTcl 

TilnT} U ]l J \u P'^^"^,^^^ featural information from the acoustic 

signal, 1 is possible that talker normalization processes occur predominantly 
at an early acoustic-phonetic level and not later on at more abstracr stages 
associated with word recognition or lexical access. aostiact stages 

Another way in which talker variability may have produced effects on 
performance in the present study involves (he idea that talke specific 

hilnTT '^'^""^^^ ^^^^^^"^^ P-iod of time n 

?ex?con 'bJ P''^^^"^^; ^^f ^he input that are matched to word in t^e 

lexicon. By this account, the effects of talker variability ' 



n^Auuiii, ine errects ot talker variability do not arUf^ 
entirely from earlier acoustic-phonetic levels of process but ins ead are 

due to interactions caused by the presence of talker speci ff p ojentes n 

atke fit'&e'rr"" "'^'^'^—^ --^^ incoS^poratc tL Ltion th^t 

laiKei .pccitic features from a previous input item oi items remain in memorv 
produce interference when a subsequent item is perceived. A thm"rh the e 
•some evidence in the literature that talker-related teatM.es Le retlJned 



in long-term memory (C.aik . Kirsnet; i;7: c;is Inl Bri:L.t^t,/6"t977 
and may cause interference (Martin et a].. 1987; MuIJennix ^. Pison. 987 
1^ not deal how these features mav ho represented no, i, h' Z I 
manner they would produce inUM fc.ence wi th .subse ..^nt" t m . 'l ^^^ V.'l 

eriat te'al rt'\^^'/'^ l""^^'' variability to produce improved pertor.ance ^ 
seiial lecall tasks (see Logan Fisoni , 1987). 
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The results obtained in the present series of experiments aie consistent 
with results of previous research concerning the effects of talker variability 
on perception at the segmental acoustic-phonetic level using isolat<?d vowels 
and CV nonsense syllables (Assman et al., 1982; Fourcin, 1968; Rand; 1971; 
Strange et al., 1976; Summerf ield , 1975; Summerf ield & Haggard, 1973; 
Verbrugge et al., 1976; Veenink, 1986). The most consistent finding from the 
present series of experiments was that word recognition was affected strongly 
and consistently by changes in a talker's voice from item to item. This 
result suggests that the processes operating on voice information apparently 
incur a processing debt even in simple tasks such as perceptual identification 
and naming. Whether talker normalization is a relatively simple and automatic 
"vocal tract normalization" process (Summerf ield & Haggard, 1973, or involves 
more complex perceptual adjustments remains to be investigated fLiberman & 
Mattingly, 1985). Although much recent research suggests that th<i perception 
of vowels may be accomplished by algorithmic rescaling or lecalibration 
processes (Bladon et al., 198A; Dechovitz, 1977; Gerstman, 1968; Nearey, 1978; 
Syrdal & Gopal, 1986; but, see Disner, 1980), the perception of connected, 
fluent speech produced by different talkers obviously involves much more than 
simple rescaling of differences in static vocal tract configurations. 
Differences in dynamic articulatory trajectories resulting from non-linear 
control of the articulators as well as differences in glottal waveforms and 
numerous other factors known to differ between talkers all lead to different 
acoustic realizations of an utterance. Thus, talker normalization processes 
in speech '--'-ception may be much more complex and dynamic than previously 
described : rlier work using simple isolated vowels and CV nonsense 
syllables. ror the present, however, our results using isolated, highly 
familiar words are consistent with the findings reported earlier in the 
literature using isolated vowels and nonsense syllables. 

Obviously, further research will be necessary to understand the precise 
r.ature of the differences between talkers and to further characterize th<? 
nature of the perceptual mechanisms responsible for talker normalization 
effects. This work will need to examine further the relationship between 
talker normalization processes and the other perceptual processes involved in 
developing a segmental representation of the input signal for spoken word 
recognition. In addition, more research will need to be conduced in order to 
more clearly determine the relationship of talker variability to the processes 
involved in spoken word recognition and lexical access. Other research from 
our laboratory using memory and selective attention paradigms (e.g. Martin et 
al., 1987; Nusbaum, Greenspan, & Pisoni, 1986) has already provided additional 
evidence concerning the effects of talker variability on speech perception and 
spoken word recognition. In the past, most studies of speech perception have 
used only a single talker throughout an entire experiment. The present 
results using multiple talkers demonstrate robust and reliable differences due 
to talker variability in processing the same signals. These findings will 
need to be incorporated into current theoretical conceptions of speech 
perception and spoken language processing. 
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Reference Notes 



1. We use the expression "changes in a talker's voice" throughout the 
manuscript to refer to the variability in the production of specific test 
items spoken by different talkers. While the term is potentially 
ambiguous, we are concerned primarily in this research with variability 
between talkers rather than variability within a specific talker. 

2. All data analyses reported for the identification data all 
experiments were performed on nonlinear arcsine transformations of the 
raw identification data (see Cohen & Cohen, 197:)- The arcsine 
transformation was defined as 



where p is a proportion and A is a transformed value (measured in 
radians) . 



= 2 arcsine 
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Previous perceptual studies have shown that trial-to- trial changes in the 
voice of a talker have perceptual consequences at both segmental and lexical 
levels of processing. In order to investigate the effects of talker 
variability on recall, four list- learning experiments were conducted using 
lists of monosyllabic English words spoken by either a single talker or 
different talkers. Serial recall of early list items was better for lists 
spoken by a single-talker than for lists spoken by multiple talkers. This 
result was not obtained in a free recall experiment. A third experiment 
utilized a memory preload procedure using visually-presented digits. Recall 
of the preload digits was superior when items in a subsequent list were spoken 
by a single talker compared to multiple talkers. A fourth experiment used a 
retroactive interference task to eliminate contributions of short-term memory 
on recall. The Interference task did not reduce the differences in recall 
performance between talker conditions. The results of the first three 
experiments suggest that the encoding and rehearsal of spoken lists produced 
by multiple talkers requires greater processing resources than lists produced 
by a single talker. The results of Experiment 4 suggest that the superior 
serial recall of early list items for single^talker word lists is not due to 
retrieval processes that are independent of initial perceptual encoding and 
subsequent rehearsal in short-term memory. Taken together, these experiments 
demonstrate that talker variability not only affects encoding processes at the 
time of input but also affects the efficiency of rehearsal processes used in 
transfering items into long-term memory. 
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Effects of Talker Variability on Recall of Spoken Word Lists 

The acoustic properties of speech vary dramatically as a function of 
context, speaking rate, and a number of talker-related factors such as vocal 
tract configuration, glottal characteristics, vocal amplitude, and dialect. 
Many theorists have argued that in order for spoken language to be perceived 
rapidly and efficiently, some sort of perceptual process must compensate for 
the acoustic differences between individual talkers (e.g., Joes, 1948: 
Verbrugge, Strange, Shankweiler, & Ednian, 1976). This perceptual compensation 
in speech perception suggests a form of perceptual constancy. Talker 
differences are thought to be "normalized" at fairly early stages of 
perceptual analysis so that linguistic units can be efficiently extracted from 
the speech waveform (Summerfield & Haggard, 1973). Although perceptual 
normalization has been recognized as an important research problem almost from 
the beginning of modern speech research, little is known about the nature of 
this type of perceptual compensation. Indeed, an examination of the published 
literature reveals that almost all research in speech perception that has used 
natural speech has employed stimulus tokens produced by a single talker 
Human listeners rapidly perceive and understand speech signals produced by a 
wide variety of talkers and appear to display little, if any, additional 
effort or processing demands. The mechanisms used to perform these operations 
have not received much attention in the field of speech research. 

However, some research relevant to this issue has been conducted. 
Several studies has shown that changes from stimulus to stimulus in talker 
voice affect vowel perception. Verbrugge et al. (1976) reported that vowel 
Identification was superior for vowel stimuli produced by the same talker 
compared to vowel stimuli produced by different talkers. Summerfield and 
Haggard (1973) reported that synthetic vowels were categorized more slowly 
when they were preceded by synthetic syllables designed to acoustically 
emulate the voice characteristics of different talkers (see also Summerfield, 
1975). Summerfield and Haggard (1973) suggested that the increase in response 
latencies reflected the processing time needed for a "vocal tract 
normalization" process, although they did not specify the nature of this 
process in any detail. Taken together, the results of these perceptual 
studies demonstrate that changes in talker voice have detrimental effects on 
processing at the segmental acoustic-phonetic level. 

The effects of variability from item to item in the voice of a talker 
have also been examined at the lexical level. Creelman (1957) found that 
changes from word to word in the voice of a talker reduced identification 
performance for PB (phonetically balanced) words. Talker voice 
characteristics have also been found to affect response latencies in a 
same-different matching paradigm (Allard & Henderson, 1975; Cole, Coltheart, 6. 
Allard, 1974 . Cole et al. (1974) reported that response latencies were 
slower for same" judgements when the target words were produced by different 
talkers than when the items were produced by the same talker. More recently, 
several experiments in our laboratory have examined the effects of talker 
variability on spoken word recognition (Mullennix, Pisoni, & Martin 1987) 
In a series of experiments, Mullennix et al. obtained results demonstrating 
detrimental effects on word recognition when talker voice changed from trial 
D°i-^^? compared to when the talker's voice remained the same across trials. 
Reliable effects of talker variability were obtained for both perceptual 
Identification accuracy and response latency. Thus, it appears that changes 
in the voice of the talker produce perceptual deficits at rhe level of word 
recognition, as well as at earlier segmental levels. 
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Although earlier research has demonstrated that talker variability 
affects perceptual processing at segmental and lexical levels, little research 
has examined the effects of talker variability on the cognitive processes 
involved in memory. One study conducted by Craik and Kirsner (1974) examined 
the effects of talker variability on recognition memory. Subjects listened to 
spoken word lists in which the stimuli were produced by a male talker and a 
female talker. In a recognition memory test, list items were repeated in 
either the same voice or in a different voice from the one in which list items 
were originally presented. The results demonstrated that recognition of list 
items was faster and more accurate when words were repeated in the same voice 
as the original item. This facilitation due to talker voice remained constant 
over a 2-minute interval. Furthermore, subjects were able to accurately 
recall the voice in which words had originally been presented after a 2-minute 
lag. These results suggest that information about a talker's voice can be 
retained in memory for at least two minutes and that talker-specific features 
may be used to facilitate recognition memory for words. 

One experiment has examined the effects of talker variability on the 
recall of words from memory. Mattingly, Studdert-Kennedy , and Magen (1983) 
examined the effects of changes in a talker's voice and dialect variation on 
serial recall for spoken word lists. Stimuli were spoken by either a single 
talker, three different talkers with the same dialect, or three different 
talkers with different dialects. The results indicated that recall 
performance for early list items was significantly worse when list items were 
produced by different talkers with different dialects compared to list items 
produced by a single talker or by three talkers with the same dialect. 
Mattingly et al. suggested that changes in dialect, but not in the voice of 
the talker within a dialect, affected encoding and/or rehearsal processes in 
memory, and that these effects were reflected in recall performance for early 
list items. 

Several factors may have affected the outcome of the Mattingly et al. 
(1983) experiment. First, the use of only three talkers in the 
multiple-talker conditions may not have produced enough variability to 
demonstrate any reliable perceptual consequences of talker variability in this 
paradigm. It is possible that a wider range of variability in the voice of 
the talker may be required to exhibit such effects. Secondly, the stimulus 
items consisted of digit-names, which are a highly constrained and overlearned 
vocabulary. The use of digits as stimuli may have encouraged subjects to use 
rehearsal and retrieval strategies that are quite different from those used 
for a less constrained set of stimulus items. With highly constrained 
stimulus sets, subjects often engage in guessing strategies or other response 
strategies to improve their performance on a task (Miller, Heise, & Lichten, 
1951). 

Considering the possible problems with the Mattingly et al. (1983) 
experiment, and the paucity of research examining the effects of talker 
variability on memory processes, we felt that further research was needed to 
investigate the effects of talker variability on the recall of words. The 
present series of experiments investigated the effects of talker variability 
on recall of lists of isolated spoken words. This work follows fron our 
earlier perceptual research showing reliable effects of talker variability on 
word identification tasks. 

Recall performance can be used as an index of the rapacity demands 
required for the encoding and rehearsal of different types of speech input 
(Luce, Feustel, & Pisoni, 198i). When given a list of isolated words to 
recall, subjects tend to recall more items from the first few and the last few 
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llTrl^l rehearsal may lead to stored images of greater strength, 

which are then more easily retrieved from memory (Shiffrin, 1970). There is L 
good deal of evidence that the amount of rehearsal devoted to early list i ems 
^^7^ .P'i'!'^''? ".'^^^ performance (Baddeley & Hitch, 1977; Brodie\ Prytulak 
n il Atkinson, 1970). Thus, primacy recall performance car be used 

as an index of the amount or type of rehearsal devoted to early list items 
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task, a limited amount of processing capacity is available for the encoding 
and rehearsal of stimulus items (Baddeley & Hitch, 1974). If the encoding Sf 
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iLli hr?f"'^^?f''^ resources in short-term memory, rehearsal processes 
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miuJn^r U "'a- .•^S"^'^^"-^^ the amount or efficiency of rehea sal for 
multiple-talker and single-talker word lists may therefore produce differences 
in primacy recall between these two conditions. Specifically, ?he 
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both a larger number of encoding errors as well as increased capacity demands 
for synthetic speech. 

Lists of words produced by different talkers, on the other hand^ should 
be perceived rapidly and efficiently by listeners because these words contain 
the redundant acoustic cue5: characteristic of natural speech. Performance 
decrements due to the encoding and rehearsal of list items may not be salient 
enough to affect recall for items in terminal list positions. The literature 
offers little evidence to motivate predictions about recall performance for 
single- talker and multiple-talker lists. Given the perceptual experiments 
demonstrating reliable effects of talker variability at the segmental and word 
levels, we were interested in determining whether talker variability would 
also have effects on recall of word lists and what the nature of these effects 
might be. It is possible that variability due to the voice of the talker in 
the mult iple- talker lists will affect early encoding processes, with these 
effects cascading up the processing system to affect the rehearsal and 
transfer of items into long-term memory- On the other hand, talker 
variability may only affect encoding at early stages of perceptual analysis. 
These perceptual differences may then be encapsulated and not affect 
subsequent memory processes. 

In the first experiment, serial recall of word lists containing 10 items 
was investigated* Word lists were constructed from items spoken by either a 
single talker, 10 talkers of the same gender, or five male and five female 
talkers. The two multiple-talker conditions were constructed to examine 
whether the increased talker variability due to gender differences would 
result in a greater effect on rera. \ performance. Based on earlier work on 
the recall of synthetic speech (Luce, Feustel, and Pisoni, 1983), we predicted 
that recall performance for early list items would decrease as the amount of 
talker variability within a list increased. If recall differences in the 
primacy region of the serial position curve are obtained as a function of 
talker variability, this result would be consistent with the hypothesis that 
the processes involved in perceptual encoding and rehearsal require a greater 
amount of processing resources when there are changes in the voice of the 
talker from item to item within a list* 



Experiment 2 
Method 



Subjects . Subjects were 112 undergraduate students at Indiana University 
who participated to fulfill a course requirement in introductory psychology- 
Each subject participated in one hour-long session. All subjects were native 
speakers of English who reported no history of a speech or hearing disorder at 
the time of testing. 



Stimuli . The stimuli consisted of five lists of 10 monosyllabic English 
words. Words were originally recorded in isolation on audio tape and 
digitized via a 12-bit analog-to-digital converter on a PDP-11/3A computer. 
All word lists were generated from digital files stored in the computer. 
Three versions of each word list were prepared. In the single- talker lists, 
all list items were spoken by one talker. In the multiple-talker same-gender 
condition, the 10 list items were spoken by 10 different talkers of the same 
gender. In the mul tiple-talker different-gender condition, the 10 list items 



were spoken by five different male and five different female talkers. 

the word lists was controlled by a PDP-ll/34a minicomputer. ^s«"<a"on of 

„fh«."°K^^ ^ "^"^ semantically unrelated, and differed from each 

iJ^r, ^- phonemes. All of the words used in the experiment had 

diMere^rT'"' '"J^?.*" intelligibility in a seperate experiment us!L a 
different group of listeners. These items received identification scoJef of 
952 correct or above when presented in isolation. "^"""cation scores of 
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Results and Discussion 

Figure 1 shows the percentage of words correctly recalled f.mn^^o 
of serial position and talker condition averaged over airtrlals! 
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Recall by Serial Position and Talker Condition 
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Figure 1. Mean percent correct serial recall collapsed over subjects as a 
function o£ serial position and talker condition for Experiment 1. 
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obJ^?npH f ..^""^ ^^'-^^ position. A main effect of talker was not 

Obtained. A significant main effect of serial position vas obtained (F19,98n 
= JJA.l, p < .001). A marginally significant interaction of talker and serial 
position was also obtained (F(18,981J = 1.57, g < .06). 

In order to investigate the interaction of talker and serial position 
separate two-way ANOVAs for the factors of talker condition and eHai 
oi .v'f fo^the primacy region (li^t positions 1-3), middle 

slflTl llui P°^^^^°"%^-7>' recency region (list positions 8-10) of the 

ma^i ^" P'^'"^"^ °^ ^^ri^l position curve, a 

mam effect of talker was obtained (F(2,109] = A. 41, p < .02). Post-hoc 
Newman-Keuls tests revealed that recall of items in ^he single- luer 
^n?f- iJf^' significantly better than recall in eithef o the 

si^n!f can? v"h multiple-talker conditions were not 

significantly different from one another. Thus, multiple-talker recall 
f.^k^r"'^^'^?/^' affected by increased variability due fo gender-related 

nrlVr I (F[2,218J = 380.1, p < .001). The interaction of talker and serial 
position vas not significant. ^.ei 

f;,lWpJ" i^! "^^f^^" ^^""'^^ position curve, the main effect of 

Ob ained rFI3° 77}^"\r^^ t 'if!}^^^^'-' ^"^ct of serial position was 

obtained (F(3,327] = 24.15, p < .001). The interaction of talker and serial 
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effec; o? '^'"-1 significant. A significant nain 

etfect of serial position was obtained (FI2,218] = 427.2 d < OOn Th^ 
interaction of talker and serial position was not significant.' ^ 

The results of Experiment 1 demonstrate that the recall of words in the 
^^nH ^'k^'°" °^ ^1''^^ position curve was significantly better for items 

Thus, variability from item to item in the voice of the talker produced 

Thesr r^suu'' °" '''t'' °' ''''' '''' ^^^^^ ^" ^ -^^^^ p'^adigm 
I^P^?pr n ^ '"^f ' l^^' processing of multiple-voice input places 

fhP nrn on limited capacity resources in short-term memory compared to 

rhP h^n'^i"^- ^^"P^^'^'? f^^-" ^ talker. This interpretation is based 

S^vn^L T l^^' P'i""" ^'^'^^^ affected by the amount of rehearsal 

devo ed o the first f ew i terns in a lis t . It appears that subjects in ?he 
single- talker condition obtained better primacy recall performance because 
eatly list items received more rehearsal, or more efficient rehearsal than 
early list items in the mul tiple- talker conditions. lenearsai, than 

Why would rehearsal of items in the single-talker condition be more 
etticien than the rehearsal of items in the multiple-talker conditions' One 
explanation is that the perception of speech from multiple talkers requires 
more processing resources for the encoding of these list items, compared to 
the encoding of single-talker list items. As a result, fewer processing 

^e^dirto^'tfr''''"^'^^ ''''''''' multi L talk'^r ! 

inrlJ JO differences in primacy recall (Kahneman, 1973). Thus, differences 
n the efficiency or amount of rehearsal for multiple-talker and single Xr 
Items may reflect differential capacity demands for the initial encoding o 
voice-specific acoustic-phonetic information in these stimuli. 

Another possibility is that changes from stimulus to stimulus in the 
voice of the talker do not affect the speed or efficiency of ini al en od n^ 
processes, but instead affect the efficl.ncv of rehears.! pro esser af ef 
stimulus Items have been encoded. In this case, relat ivc-Oy'lorproces^^^^ 
resources would be needed for the rehearsal of multiple talker Items afef 
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they ha e been encoded. Because talker voice information varies from item to 
item in multiple-talker list, listeners may not be able to extract enough 
talker-specific invariant cues to support efficient rehearsal processes for 
both item and order information. This explanation, however, is not consistent 
with the data reported by Mullennix et al. (1987), demonstrating that spoken 
word recognition is slower and less accurate when the voice of the talker 
changes from trial to trial. These results suggest that variability due to 
the voice of the talker adversely affects the speed and/or efficiency of 
encoding for spoken words. 

The present results cannot distinguish between the hypotheses that 
primacy recall differences between single- talker and multiple-talker lists are 
due to differences in encoding and rehearsal, or just rehearsal. However, the 
data do suggest that the processing of multiple-voice input requires a greater 
amount of the limited-capacity resources in short-term memory compared to the 
processing of speech produced by a single talker. Compensation for talker 
variation does not appear to be automatic or capacity-free. There is some 
cost associated with changes from item to item in the voice of the talker, as 
measured by recall performance in this task. 

Serial recall of a list of items requires subjects to encode and rehearse 
not only item information but also order information associated with each 
item. Compared to a free recall task, serial recall requires more processing 
resources in short-term memory and may be more likely to reveal differences in 
the initial encoding and/or rehearsal of single-talker and multiple-talker 
word items. In order to examine whether the encoding of order information is 
needed to produce recall differences for multiples-talker and single-talker 
word lists, a free recall experiment was conducted. As in Experiment 1, 
subjects heard word lists produced by a single talker or by different male and 
female talkers. In contrast to Experiment 1, subjects were free to recall the 
words in any order. 



Experiment 2 



Method 

S ub j e ct s . Subjects were 40 undergraduate students at Indiana University 
who participated to fulfill a course requirement in introductory psychology. 
Each subject participated in one hour-long session. All subjects were native 
speakers of English who reported no history of a speech or hearing disorder at 
the time of testing. 



S timul i . The stimuli consisted of 15 lists of 20 monosyllabic English 
words spoken by a single talker or by different male and female talkers. As 
in Experiment 1, words were originally recorded in isolation on audiotape, 
digitized via a 12^bit analog- to-digi tal converter, and digitally equated for 
overall RMS amplitude. Stimuli were low--pass filtered at 4.8 kHz and played 
to subjects through a 12-bit digital-to-analog converter over matched and 
calibrated TDH-39 headphones at 80 dB SPL. Vords within a list were 
semantically unrelated and differed from each other by at least two phonemes. 



Procedure . Subjects were tested in groups of six or less in a 
sound- treated room* On each trial, subjects were presented with a spoken list 
of 20 words. They were then given 60 seconds to recall the words in any 
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s^ee[ The nter word '^ff ' responses by printing then, on a response 

Trlin^ tones ar ^h. i!'^ - '''' ^^"'"^"f presentation and the placement of 
ExJenLntT beginning and end of each list were the same as in 

SuhiJ?! variable was manipulated in a between-subjects design. 

s?ngU ?alk:r'in lufc^'u v'^'?"'' conditions: 
single talker, in which all list items were spoken by a single talker and 

jultiple-talker, in which the 20 items within each lis Sere spoken 'bv 10 
different male talkers and 10 different female talkers. Identical Sord lis s 
^ho r^^tf^ '^^^Y conditions; the conditions differed only In terms of 

unre %n'-f produce the words in each list. Each subject heaJS 15 

randoL'^ed. ^""^ ^^-"^^ ^^^^i" list was 

Results and Discussion 

Figure 2 shows the percentage of words correctly recalled as a function 
of serial position for both talker conditions. ^caiiea as a tunction 



Insert Figure 2 about here 



obtaiJef fo^ ho h ? ^ indica es that the serial position curve was 
aooear ?n h/ T conditions. The primacy effect, however, does not 

appear o be as large as the one observed in Experiment 1. Because 10 item 

Experii:nt'% Tul ^^^P-^^-"^ ' 20-item word lists ^^^e ^sed in 

decreases Ir^l.ll U "''^ P'^^^^^"^ data demonstrating 

(Surdock llllT ^n . y ^" '''"^^ presented for recall 

(Murdock, 1962 . In order to test for overall recall differences between 

he'^^ffe'c^f '^r^iaJker-'^^T' -^-"d-^^<^ ^n the recall daL examining 
lT.fr. L condition and serial position on free recall 

performance The main effect of talker was not significant . A sLnificant 
main effect of serial position was obtained (F|19,722] = 76 4 n < 00? ?hl 
iTl'T"- position^L ;iso;.ignifWnt (F??9!722r! 

T»j order to investigate the interaction of talker and serial position 

r6?"middlr"''^ 'T^' '''' ^^"'"^^^^ P^i^-y region "(li t pos on; 

1-6) middle region (list positions 7-12), and recency region (list positions 
13-20 of the serial position curve. In the primacy region of the serial 
position curve, neither the main effect of talker nor\he nteraction o 
talker and position reached significance. A significant main e feet S serial 
position was obtained (F|3. 1901 - 21 37 n ^ nm \ ["^^''^'-''^'-^ or serial 

rpcrion nf th^ c^^^i 1 ~ ^^'^'^ £ < -001). Similarly, m the middle 

region of the serial position curve, the main effect of talker and the 
in eraction of talker and serial position were not signi i?an ! The mlJn 
effect of serial position was also not significant. 

^nJ^oilZT^^Zfu'l^'^^'^l^^^^ ^ significant main 

k\1 u u serial position was obtained (F|7,266| . 126.15 n < OOn 

?a JeT a^H sigiificant, the intera'c ion of 

talker and serial position was significant (F( 7,266) . 3.25, p < 01) In 
order to test the interaction of talker and' ;eriil pasili^' 'poii-hoc 
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Figure 2. Mean percent correct free recall collapsed over subjects as a 
function of serial position and talker condition for Experiment 2. 
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tXrlroiL IVII r"^"*^^^^ comparing the recall performance of the two 

talker groups at each list position from 13-20. The results of these tests 

Hst posiM^ns ^f''^}r'''^y --11 -s better than single-?alker rLaJri? 
if ..f!^ ! J^',,^'' 19. _ Single-talker recall was better than 



multiple-talker recall at list position 20. 



betuJn ^'i? differences in recall performance vere obtained 

tnc^ TK- """Itiple-talker and single-talker conditions in the free recall 
rltu no f f ^" ''^'^^^ ^^"^•^^^^ t° the superior pHmacy 

Exoer n,.^n? single-talker condition in the serial recall ?ask in 

serta ricail requiring subjects to encode order information in a 

serial recall task is an important factor in obtaining differences between 
sngle- talker and multiple-talker conditions in the recall of early Hst 
Items. Experiments 1 and 2 differed in the number of list items presented to 
subjects, and this may have had an effect on the results obtained in tSe two 

reduce differences between the talker conditions in the recall of early list 
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Thus, it appears that the processing of multiple-voice input does not 
have a consistent effect on primacy recall performance unless Japai ty demands 

U s''no^^?hf'' rr^K? ''^^h it-^ information! 

It is possible that subjects may encode voice cues along with item and order 

T " "V^^ ^"^^ ^^-"^1" the sLe for each Uem U 

may be easier to associate item and order information. It may therefor^ be 
less likely that item and order information are both recalled correcUy when 
voice cues change from item to item in serial recall. rrecciy wnen 

nn.uIIlL'r Jk^''^'' """^'"'^"^ '^^"^'^^^ ^" "^^^^ll of items from several 
positions in the recency region of the serial position curve. Multiple-talker 
recall was better than single-talker recall at list positions 15, 17^ and 19 
iTnlZ^r multiple-talker items contained more acoustic variability than 

an7 discr^^in^hr- " °^ -"ul t iple- talker items may be more distinctive 
t^ems dfffer ?n i ""^-"^^y than a set of single-talker items. If 

the?r Hi^Mni?- ^^"^P^'^'^'u ^"^^"^ information, this may contribute to 
rehlLJ H r"^^' short-term memory, and may facilitate maintenance 

rehearsal and subsequent recall of list items from the recency region of the 
mul' iil P^^^;^°^ However, this pattern of superior recenfy reca 1 tor 

multiple-talker lists was not observed for serial recall in Experiment 1. 

Experiment 3 

diffpj2n?'?!i\'° investigate whether the processing of items from 

d fferent talkers requires greater processing resources than the processing of 
Items from a single talker, a third experiment was conducted. ?n fhis 
rSrlio^d': ^^P^^^^y demands in short-term memory were increased by including 
Tqyif ^ task along with the serial recall task (Baddeley & Hitchf 

should relnu'-nT" P-'ocessing capacity required by the memory preload task 
f Rossman c,^^/'^?'' available resources for the primary memorj ?a.k (Posner 
on Tr^T A- . ^^P-'^^'"^"t 3, a series of digits was visually presented 

on a CRT display prior to the auditory presentation of each wo d list 

Uemr ror?h/''"i''^ '/'^^^ ""^""'^^ presented digits and then reca 1 
Items from the spoken word list. We predicted that, bk the processin;r 

dlgirre'caliTi"'- r'''' '^'^ PerfoJmanc'e on" o g 

digit recall and primacy^region word recall would decrease to a greater extent 
for the multiple-talker lists compared to the single-talker listf 

^3 5 [] 



Method 



Subjects . Subjects were 72 volunteers from the Bloomington , Indiana 
community. Subjects participated in one hour^long session and were paid $4,00 
for their participation. All subjects were native speakers of English and 
reported no history of a speech or hearing disorder at '■he time of testing. 



Stimuli - The stimuli used in Experiment 1 were used in Experiment 3. 
All aspects of the stimuli remained the same. 



Procedure , Subjects were tested in groups of six or less in a 
sound-treated room* The experimental procedure was identical to that used in 
Experiment 1, with the exception that the memory preload task was included. 
Prior to the auditory presentation of each word list, subjects saw either 
zero, three, or six digits presented sequentially on a CRT monitor directly in 
front of them. Each digit was sampled without replacement from the digits one 
through nine on each trial. Each digit remained on the CRT screen for two 
seconds, with a one second inter-digit interval. The placement of warning 
tones was the same as in Experiment 1, except that an additional tone was 
added to alert subjects to the beginning of the digit presentation. 

Subjects were instructed to recall the visually presented preload digits 
and then the word list items in the exact serial order in which they were 
presented. During the recall interval, sibjects were required to first recall 
the digits and then recall as many of the spoken words as possible. In order 
to ensure that subjects maintained the preload digits in memory during the 
word list presentation, they were explicitly told that none of the word items 
would be counted as correct unless all of the digits were correctly recalled 
in the exact temporal order in which they were presented. 

The talker variable was manipulated in a between subjects design. 
Subjects were randomly assigned to one of two talker conditions: 
single-stalker, in which all list items were spoken by the same talker, or 
multiple-talker, in which list items were spoken by five male and five female 
talkers. Memory preload was also manipulated between subjects. Subjects were 
randomly assigned to one of three preload conditions: no preload, three-digit 
preload, or six-digit preload. 



Results and Discussion 



Word recall and digit recall were examined separately as dependent 
variables. The presentation and discussion of the data is divided into two 
parts for ease of exposition. 



Digit Recall 

Because digits were not presented in the 0-digit preload condition, the 
analysis of the digit recall data involved only the 3-digit and 6-digit 
preload conditions. Digits were scored as correct if and only if they were 
recalled in the exact serial order in which they were presented. The 
percentage of digits correctly recalled as a function of talker condition and 
preload condition is shown in Figure 3. 



Insert Figure 3 about here 



talked 'condUiin^^^nr' the digit recall data for the factors of 

i:ln%^fror?a"lkeron^^d\'g? 11:1117^1 Im ^'^r^lf a Significant 

the single-talker conditlL recalled ^ 'ss!].^ of' he^d gi ^or ^c'tirwhiJe 
cor'r^c iv T .'?in conditions recalled only ll.X of Td ' ^Z^l 

(Fil tlY' 8 49 u"^'' condition was also obtained 

\ ~ **r^' £ < :^^>- A higher percentage of digits was recalled in the 

(77%. '"^^^^ condition (86.7;^) compared to the 6-d-git preload coiSitiSn 

r^c^n^H^^s J^'^^^-^-git preload condition, subjects in the single- talker group 
recalled 5 IX more digits than subjects in the multiple-talker group. This 
effecrofM?^''^""'/K.?:'^ six-digit preload condition. ^ tZs, the 

lil T,.,. ^^I'^^^/ariability on digit recall performance became greater n he 
six-digit preload condition compared to the three-digit prelold condiUon 
However the nteraction between talker and preload condition was no ; 
statistically significant (F[1,A4] = O.U, p > .^), a^non was not 

f.cW ^""""f ^' analysis of the digit recall data from the memory preload 
task demonstrated that subjects recalled more digits when digit presentation 

r iuuZt 'P^"^"" ^ ^^1^^^ than a woJd li'r spoken 

by multiple talkers. In addition, there was a trend suggesting tha? 

num^er"nr '""^ conditions became^la^geJ^as the 

number of preload items was increased. These results sucirest th;,t mnrp 
processing resources are required for the encoding an^reheLsaf ofllsf item^ 
spoken by different talkers (Rabbitt. 1968). fhe digU re : U ^ a ug^^^^ 
that he perception of speech from multiple talkers, compared ?o the 
ro'lTnll"^ '""'"^ t "'"^'^ interferes wi h subjects' abilUy 

iord T''h°"k'" short- term memory. The encoding and 'rehearsal of 

word 1 sts produced by multiple talkers appears to require a greater 
allocation of processing resources in short-term memory. greater 

Word Recall 

rnr^Ail^^ Percentage of words correctly recalled as a function of talker 

0 h"^-.'''^^. S°'^'^°" in the panels of Figure A for the 

0-digit, 3-digit, and 6-digit preload conditions. 



Insert Figure A about here 



A three-way ANOVA was performed on the word recall data for the factors 
of talker condition, preload condition, and serial position No sLn f icant 

-''^-in-^- A significant main e?Lt fo ' p e oad 
was obtained (F 2,6bJ - 23. A, p < .001). Fewer words were recalled overall as 

Dre?oL''h H T'"'"'- /'^^ '''''''' demonstrates that an in ease n memory 
preload had a detrimental effect on word recall performance, suggesting tha^ 
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Figure 3. Mean percent correct digit recall collapsed over subjects as a 
function of talker condition and preload condition for Experiment 3. 
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Figure 4. Mean percent correct word recall collapsed over subjects as a 
function of serial position and talker condition for Experiment 3. 
The top panel shovs the 0-digit preload condition, the middle panel 
shows the 3-'digit preload condition and the bc;:tom panel shovs the 
6-digit preload condition. 
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the processes involved in digit and word recall share limited-capacity 
resources. A significant main effect of serial position was also obtained 
(FI9,585] ^ 180.56, p < .001). The interaction of talker and preload 
condition was not significant. A significant interaction of talker and serial 
position was obtained (PI9,5851 = 2.0, p < .OA). Examination of Figure 4 
suggests that recall performance for the single- talker condition was superior 
only in the primacy region of the serial position curve. A significant 
interaction of preload condition and serial position was also obtained 
(F[18,585) ^ 2.86, £ < .01). Finally, the three-way interaction was not 
significant . 

In order to investigate the interaction of talker and serial position and 
the interaction of preload condition and serial position, separate three-way 
ANOVAs were conducted on the word recall data for the primacy region (list 
positions 1-3), middle region (list positions 4-7), and recency region (list 
positions 8-10) of the serial position curve. These analyses were conducted 
for th^> factors of talker condition, preload condition, and serial position. 
For recill performance in the primacy region of the serial position curve, a 
marginally significant main effect of talker was obtained (F(l,651 = 3.9, £ < 
.06). Better recall was observed in the single^talker condition compared to 
the multiple-talker condition. A significant main effect of serial position 
was obtained (F(2,130] =: 242.7, p < .001). A significant main effect of 
preload condition was also obtained (F{2,65] 4.37, p < .02). Newman-Keuls 
post-hoc tests revealed that as the number of preload items increased, primacy 
recall decreased. However, the interaction of talker and preload condition 
was not significant. This result demonstrates that the preload manipulation 
did not reliably affect the differences between single- talker and 
multiple-talker primacy recall. No other interactions approached significance 
in this analysis. In summary, the recall of early list items was better for 
the single-talker condition compared to the multiple-talker condition. Recall 
of early list items decreased as the number of preload items increased. 
However, the preload manipulation did not affect the differences between 
single-talker and multiple-talker recall in the primacy region of the serial 
position curve. 

In the middle region of the serial position curve, a significant main 
effect of talker was not obtained. A significant main effect of serial 
position was obtained (F(3,195] 4.96, p < .01). A significant main effect 
of preload condition was also obtained (F[2,65j = 11.22, p < .001). 
Newman-Keuls post-hoc tests revealed that as the number of preload digits 
increased, word recall decreased. No significant interactions were obtained. 
In summary, the word recall results for the middle region of the serial 
position curve revealed no differences between single- talker and 
multple-talker word recall. As the number of preload items increased, word 
recall decreased. 

In the recency region of the serial position curve, a main effect of 
talker was not observed. A significant main effect of serial position was 
obtained (F[2,130] = 376.9, p < .001), and a significant main effect of 
preload condition was also obtained (FI2,65] = 30.47, p < .001). Nevman-Keuls 
post'-hoc tests revealed that as the number of preload items increased, word 
recall decreased. No significant interactions were obtained. The analysis of 
word recall in the recency region of the serial position curve revealed no 
differences between the single-talker and multiple-- talker conditions. In 
addition, recall performance decreased as the numbei of preload items 
increased. 
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We predicted that as the number of preload memory items increased, 
performance on both digit recall and primacy-region word recall would 
decrease, and that these effects would be greater for the multiple-talker 
condition than the single-talker condition. This prediction was not 
supported. Although a trend was observed in the digit recall data suggesting 
that differences between the talker conditions became larger as preload 
increased, this interaction was not statistically significant. In addition, 
differences in primacy vord recall between the talker conditions did not 
become larger as preload increased. 

Nevertheless, the results of Experiment 3 do provide support for the 
hypothesis that more processing resources are required for spoken word lists 
produced by multiple talkers. It is possible that the manner in which memory 
load was manipulated via the digit preload task prevented rehearsal 
differences from being reflected in primacy recall performance. In this 
experiment, subjects were presented with the preload digits before the 
presentation of the spoken word lists. Given this procedure, any differences 
in the processing of single- talker and multiple-talker lists are more likely 
to be observed for digit recall performance rather than word recall; the 
digits were presented first to subjects and therfore more rehearsal could be 
devoted to the digit items compared to the word items (see Crowder, 1976). If 
the digits are considered to be a part of each list, one would expect to 
observe larger differences between the talker conuitions for the recall of the 
digit items compar.-d to the other items in the "list". This pattern of 
results was, in fact, exactly what we found; more digits were recalled by 
subjects who listened to word lists spoken by a single talker than word lists 
spoken by multiple talkers. This pattern of results is also similar to the 
findings obtained by Luce, Feustel, and Pisoni (1983) in their study of the 
recall of natural and synthetic speech using a memory preload task. More 
digits were recalled by subjects who listened to lists of natural speech 
compared to synthetic speech, but the amount of preload did not affect the 
word recall differences between natural and synthetic speech. 

Taken together, the digit recall and word recall data suggest that the 
encoding and/or rehearsal of multiple- talker lists requires a greater amount 
of processing resources in short-term m*!mory compared to single-talker lists. 
The digit recall data provide strong evidence that the recall of preload digit 
items was attenuated by the subsequent presentation of word lists produced by 
different talkers. Multiple-talker word recall was not significantly greater 
than single-talker word recall in any rsgion of the serial position curve for 
any of the three preload conditions. The superiority of single- talker digit 
recall appears to be due to differences in processing capacity required for 
single- talker and multiple-talker word lists. In summary, the results of 
Experiment 3 suggest that changes from itea to item in the voice of the talker 
require more processing resources in short-term memory. The increased demands 
on processing resources for lists that vary from item to item in the voice of 
the talker appear to affect rehearsal and subsequent transfer of items into 
long-term memory. 

Experiment 4 

The results of the first thiee exper imi:;nt.s provide evidence that the 
processing of word lists produced by diifeient talker.--^ requires a greater 
allocation of processing resources compared to word lists produced by a single 
talker. Differences in primacy recall performance between the two talker 
conditions appear to be due to differences in the amount and/or efficiency of 
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rehearsal. The differential rehearsal explanation for these results is based 
on the hypothesis that the amount and efficiency of rehearsal given to early 
list items affects primacy recall performance* The probability of recall for 
early list items is thought to be a function of the amount of active 
processing given these items (Baddeley & Hitch, 1977; Rundis & Atkin!;^on, 1970; 
Rundis, 1971). 

Primacy recall performance, however, can be affected by variables other 
than rehearsal processes* It is possible that the differences obtained 
between single-talker and multiple-talker conditions in primacy recall reflect 
differences in search and retrieval processes that are independent of 
rehearsal processes. There is some evidence that a representation of talker 
voice characteristics can be retained in memory and used to facilitate the 
retrieval of words in a recognition memory task (Craik and Kirsner, 1974), If 
talker voice cues can be transferred into long-term memory along with 
associated item and order information, the redundancy of talker cues in a 
single-talker condition may facilitate search and retrieval processes. 

One way in which retrieval processes could differentially affect the 
recall of spoken word lists involves the use of voice-specific cues available 
in short-term memory* In immediate recall paradigms, voice-specific acoustic 
information from terminal list items is available in short-term memory and may 
be used to facilitate the search and retrieval of early list items in 
long-term memory. If voice-specific information can be used to search 
long-term memory for list items, memory search may be more effective when the 
voice characteristics of one talker, rather than several talkers, are used 
during memory search* Alternatively, retrieval processes may be more 
effective for single-talker word lists because a set of these items are more 
highly associated in long-term memory compared to a set of multiple-talker 
word items. In this case, the previously observed primacy recall differences 
would be due to differences in the strength of associations among a set of 
items that are produced by a single talker compared to the same items produced 
by different talkers. 

Experiment A was designed to assess recall performance for single-talker 
and multiple- talker lists when cues in short-term memory are eliminated and 
are not available to facilitate recall* If the differences in the recall of 
early list items are due to a facilitation of retrieval when the voice cues of 
a single talker in short-term memory are used in search, then differences in 
primacy-region recall between the talker conditions should not be obtained 
when the contents of short-term memory are eliminated by an interference task. 
If the previously obtained primacy recall differences are due to differences 
in the strength of associations among items, then single-talker recall should 
be greater than multiple-talker recall across all list positions when subjects 
must rely exclusively on long-term memory for the recall of all list items* 

Experiment 4 employed a retroactive interference task with serial recall 
(Peterson & Peterson, 1959). Subjects were presented with a list of spoken 
words for serial recall and then performed an arithmetic task designed to 
eliminate the rehearsal of items in short-term memory before the recall 
period. The use of the arithmetic task is designed to occupy shott-teim 
memory, forcing subjects to rely on long-term memory for the recall of list 
items. The retroactive interference task should eliminate any contribution of 
voice-specific acoustic cues in short-term memory for retrieval of early list 
items. Thus, any differences between the talker conditions in the primacy 
region of the serial position curve should reflect differences in the amount 
or efficiency of rehearsal processes used to transfer items into long-term 
memory. Recall performance in this paradigm should not reflect differences in 
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the cues available in short-term memory at the time of recall. 



Method 



Subjects. Subjects were 108 undergraduates at Indiana University who 
volunteer^dto fulfill a course requirement. Each subject participated in one 
nour-long session. All subjects were native speakers of English and reported 
no history of a speech or hearing disorder at the time of testing. 

Stimuli. The stimuli used in Experiments 1 and 3 were also used in 
Experiment 4. All aspects of the stimuli remained exactly the same. 

Procedure. The experimental procedure was identical to Experiment 1, 
except that a retroactive interference task was included at the end of each 
list. After the presentation of each spoken word list, subjects saw a 
three-digit number presented visually on a CRT monitor. The three digits in 
each number were randomly sampled without replacement from the digits one 
through nine and were presented simultaneously on the CRT monitor. Subjects 
were required to silently count backwards by three's from this three-digit 
number, subtracting three every time they heard a signal tone over their 
headphones. These tones occured at two-second intervals after the 
presentation of the three-digit number. The end of the arithmetic task was 
signaled by the presentation of two sequential tones. 

After subjects heard the two tones, they were required to write down the 
number they currently had in memory for the subtraction task. After writing 
down this number, subjects were instructed to recall the items presented in 
the word list by writing down their responses on a response sheet. Subjects 
were told that their recall of word list items would be counted as correct 
only If they were in the correct serial position. In order to ensure that 
subjects paid full attention to the arithmetic task, they were told that their 
recall responses for the word lists would not be scored unless they produced 
the correct number from the subtraction task at the beginning of the recall 
period. Talker variability was manipulated in a between subjects design. 
Subjects were randomly assigned to one of two talker conditions: 
single-talker or multiple-talker. The length of the retroactive interference 
interval was also manipulated between subjects to produce three conditions: 
tour seconds, eight seconds, and 12 seconds. 

Results and Discuss ion 

Figure 5 shews the percentage of words correctly recalled as a function 

^""^ ^^''^^1 position in panels for the four-second, 
eight-second, and 12-second retroactive interference conditions. In addition, 
the data obtained in Experiment 1 are replotted in the top panel as a 
zero-second interference condition. The data from experiment 1 were used in 
statistical analysis as a O-second interference (immediate recall) control 
condition. 
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Insert Figure 5 about here 



Inspection of Figure 5 reveals that the recall of items in the primacy 
region of the serial position curve is consistently higher for the 
single-talker condition compared to the multiple-talker condition for all 
levels of the interference variable. Recall performance in the middle and 
recency portions of the curve does not appear to differ between talker 
conditions. A three-way ANOVA was conducted on the recall data to confirm 
these observations. Three factors were entered into the analysis: talker 
condition, serial position, and duration of the interference interval. 

A significant main effect of talker was obtained (F[l,1281 = 1A,7, p < 
.001). Overall percent correct tecall in the single- talker condition was 
better than recall in the multiple-talker condition. A significant main 
effect of interference condition was also obtained (F(3,128] ^ 32.5, £ < 
.001). Word recall decreased as the duration of the retroactive interference 
interval increased. Finally, a significant main effect of serial position was 
also obtained (F[9,11521 - 333.3, £ < .001). 

The interaction of talker and interference interval was not significant. 
Thus, differences between the talker conditions did not change as a function 
of interference condition. As expected, a significant interaction of serial 
position with interference interval was obtained (F(27,1152) = 12.6, £ < 
.001). Recall of items from the last few serial positions decreased to a 
greater degree than recall of items from the other serial positions as the 
duration of the interference interval increased. A significant interaction of 
talker and serial position was also obtained (F{9,1152] 11.1, £ < .001). 
The three-way interaction was not significant. In summary, the analysis over 
all list positions revealed that recall in the single-stalker conditions was 
better overall than recall in the multiple-stalker conditions and recall 
differences between the talker conditions did not change as the duration of 
the interference interval increased. In addition, the retroactive 
interference task reduced recall for items in the recency region of the serial 
position curve to a greater degree than other items. 

In order to investigate the interaction of talker and serial position, 
and the interaction of interference condition and serial position, separate 
three-way ANOVAs were carried out for the primacy region (list positions 1-3), 
middle region (list positions A-7), and recency region (list positions 8-10) 
of the serial position curve. For the primacy region of the serial position 
curve, a significant main effect of talker was obtained (F(l,128) 52.9, £ < 
.001) . Recall of items from early list positions was greater for the 
single-talker condition than the multiple-talker condition. The main effect 
of interference interval was not significant. A significant main effect of 
serial position was obtained (F12,2561 = 474.4, p < .001). No other 
significant interactions were obtained. In summary, the analysis of recall 
performance for the primacy region of the serial position curve revealed that 
recall in the single- talker condition was greater than recall in the 
multiple-talker condition. This difference did not change significantly as a 
function of interference condition. 
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Figure 3. Mean percent correct recall collapsed over subjects as a 
function of serial position and talker condition for Experiment A. 
Panel A shows recall data from the immediate recall condition in 
Experiment 1; panel B shows recall data from 
interference condition; panel C shows recall data from 
interference condition; and panel D shows recall 
12-second recall condition. 
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For the middle region of the serial position curve (list positions 
the main effect of talker was not significant- A significant main effect of 
interference condition was observed (F[3,1281 8.26, p < .001). Recall 
performance became worse as the duration of the interference interval 
increased. A significant main effect of serial position was also observed 
(F(3,384] = 25.1, p < .001). The interaction of talker and interference 
condition was not significant, A significant interaction of talker and serial 
position was also obtained (F(3,384) = 6.14, £ < .001). Nevman-Keuls post-^hoc 
tests revealed that recall was better for the single- talker condition than the 
multiple-talker condition at serial position 4, but that the talker conditions 
did not differ at serial positions 5, 6, and ?• The superior recall for the 
fourth list position by the single^talker group is consistent with the pattern 
of results in the primacy region of the serial position curve, as this 
position could be considered part of the primacy region of the serial position 
curve. 

For the recency region of the serial position curve (list positions 
8-10), a main effect of talker was not obtained. A significant main effect of 
serial position was obtained (F[2,256J = 330.5, p < .001) along with a 
significant main effect of interference interval (F(3,128] = 70.8, p < ,001). 
Newman-Keuls post-hoc tests revealed that recall in the immediate recall 
condition was better than recall in the 4, 8, and 12 second interference 
conditions, and that recall in the 4-second interference condition was better 
than recall in the 8 and 12 second interference conditions. Recall in the 8 
and 12 second conditions did not differ reliably. No significant interactions 
were obtained. These results, taken together with the absence of a main 
effect for talker condition, suggest that recall in the recency region of the 
serial position curve did not differ for the single-talker and mul tiple- talker 
groups in any of the interference conditions. 

The results of Experiment 4 revealed that variability in the voice of the 
talker produced effects on recall that were restricted to the primacy region 
of the serial position curve. As observed in Experiments 1 and 3, 
single-talker recall was superior to multiple-talker recall for early list 
items. No differences in recall performance were observed for the 
single- talker and multiple-talker conditions in the middle and recency regions 
of the serial position curve at any duration of the interference task. 

The interference task was designed to occupy short-term memory, thereby 
forcing subjects to rely on long-term memory for the recall of list items* To 
the extent that the interference task eliminated the contents of short-term 
memory, recall performance did not reflect any contributions of voice-^specif ic 
acoustic cues in short-term memory to the retrieval of list items. The recall 
differences in the primacy region of the serial position curve due to talker 
variability were not related to the length of the interference task interval. 
These results suggest that recall of items from the primacy region of the 
serial position curve is independent of processes operating on the contents of 
short-term memory- Thus, the superior primacy recall performance of the 
single talker condition observed in Experiment 4 does not appear to be due to 
differences in voice cues available in short™term memory at the time of 
recall, since these cues were eliminated by the interference task. 

In addition, recall performance for the talkei conditions did not differ 
over all serial positions when subjects were forced to rely on long-term 
memory for recall. If the primacy recall differences obtained in the previous 
experiments were simply due to differences in the strength of associations 
among a set of items, s ingle- talkei recall should have been better than 
multiple-talker recall over all list positions. This result was not obtained; 
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smgle-talker and multiple-talker recall differed only for early list 

positions. Thus, the superior primacy recall performance of the single-talker 

condition appears to be due to more efficient rehearsal for word lisfs spoken 

by a single talker. -t^^^ii. &poK.en 



General Discussion 

u.. ^^^^'''^i "^^^^ °^ ^^^^y ''^'^ ^^^^ ^^^""^ visually presented digits 
was better when items within a word list were spoken by a single talker than 
when Items were spoken by different talkers. Because the recall of ear!^ uTt 
IrTcL.ll ^"^ct^d by the amount and degree of elaboration of rehearsal 
rlh«!r I '^^'J^^^^^ processing resources are available for the 

rehearsal of list items when they are produced by different talkers. Reduced 
void Pe'^f<^'^'"«nce resulting from the perception of multiple-talker 

rlhtrl V ^""^ increased capacity required for encoding and/or 

rehearsal processes which subsequently affect the transfer of items into 
long-term memory. x 1^=11.=. imo 

Moreover, the lack of differences in the recall of early list items 
between single-talker and multiple-talker conditions in Jhe ree re^aU 
TnlZ-T' T^^V increased processing capacity required fo^ the 

encoding of order information in serial recall is an important factor in 
obtaining differences in recall performance as a function of alke? 
variability Apparently, increased capacity demands for he process ng of 
riliSc^"'''''^ '"P"'.^^ ^^"^ significant effects on recall unless capacity 
inJor^Lfin ^"S^^^^^^^y procedures such as requiring subjects to encode orSe^ 
nforma on* f "''J^^ -""^t encode and rehearse both item and order 

informa ion for items that are produceo by different talkers, sufficient 

?ransfe^"of'u::r'%n "'"''"''^ -"^^^^"^ elaboration'nd 

transfer ot items into long-term memory. 

for Ihl "Ji^ "'^'"^''^ P""^^"^"^ experiment provide additional support 

^or rht hypo hesis that a greater amount of processing resources are required 
for the encoding and rehearsal of multiple-talker lists. Subjects recalled 

sin^le'J! k^r '5'" '^^^'^ ""^^ ^^^^^^^^ '"^^ presentation o a 

single-talker, compared to a mul t iple- talker , word list; This result 

r^i;2"'''f H '''k' P-o-essing of multiple-tal.er input interferes vi^h Jhl 

listeners ^"^^J"^"^, ^^^ention of digit items in memory. It appears that 
mn?Hn?p r.iC • ? ^IJo^ate more processing resources when processing 
rlillfslV^^^^^^^^ ^^^"^^"^ — availaLle' for thf 

'^^f results of the retroactive interference experiment provide evidence 
that the primacy recall differences between single-talker and multiple-talker 
conditions are not entirely due to search and retrieval processes ndependen^ 
the r:?roacH;p ^ '^^^-11 ^i f f erences were not reduced or eliminated by 

the retroactive Interference task, suggesting that differences in the recall 
iLrl"''^ '^^^t' multiple-talker word lists are not due to the use of 

vo ce cues in short-term rnemory at the time of recall. In add uLn no 

^ HH?r"T '^'^^^ conditions were obtained ^o^ the 

middle and recency regions of the serial position curve. Thus, differences in 

\nL IT ^^'^^ ''^'"^ '^^'"P^^>^ t« stronger assocfaMons n 

long-teim memory among a set of items produced by the same talker. I ?hs 

mul in?p'?."lk'"' T:''''' single-talker recall would have ee bet er than 
multiple- alker recall across all serial positions in the list. Instead 
recall differences between the talker conditions .erp resu cted to ^h^ 
primacy region of the serial position curve. lestiicted to the 
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Overall, the results of the present set of experiments support the 
hypothesis that the encoding and/or rehearsal of spoken words produced by 
different talkers requires a greater allocation of processing resources in 
short-term memory compared to items produced by a single talker- The 
increased processing resources required for multiple- talker lists reduces the 
ability of subjects to support rehearsal processes for list items. The 
precise nature of the rehearsal differences between single- talker and 
multiple-talker list items is not clear at this time. In multistore models of 
memory, rehearsal has been defined in terms of the number of rehearsals given 
an item (e.g. Atkinson & Shiffrin, 1968; Waugh & Norman, 1965), Within this 
framework, the processing capacity required for multiple- talker word lists 
reduces the number of rehearsals given to list items, thus reducing the 
probability of retrieval from a long-term store. 

Some theorists have defined rehearsal as any active processing that keeps 
information available in consciousness (Dark & Loftus, 1976) and have 
distinguished between different types of rehearsal processes* Craik and 
Lockhart (1972) have described two types of rehearsal* Type I rehearsal 
maintains information during processing but does not lead to a more durable 
memory trace. Type II rehearsal involves deeper and more elaborative 
processing of items and leads to a more durable memory trace- Craik and 
Watkins (1973) called Type I rehearsal "maintenance rehearsal" and Type II 
rehearsal "elaborative rehearsal". According to these investigators, 
elaborative rehearsal serves to "enrich and elaborate" a memory trace, leading 
to increased retention* Maintenance rehearsal keeps items active in 
consciousness but does not increase the probability of retention. Within this 
framework, the superior recall of early list items for lists spoken by a 
single talker may reflect a greater amount of elaboration given to these 
items. Variability from item to item due to the voice of the talker may 
reduce the amount of elaborative rehearsal that can be given to list items. 

The present results demonstrate that certain well-known experimental 
paradigms in memory research can be used profitably to investigate the 
capacity demands required for transferring speech input into memory. Our 
results are consistent with the hypothesis that the perceptual system utilizes 
some sort of talker normalization lechanism or process to encode speech 
produced by different talkers. Normalization for talker is not capacity free, 
and has consequences not only for perception, but for memory processes as 
well. Perceptual and memory systems appear to encode and maintain variability 
in stimulus input, as demonstrated by the effects of talker variability on 
perceptual and memory tasks. 
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Abstract 



The segmental intelligibility of both unprocessed and coded speech was 
measured using the modified rhyme test (MRT), To investigate not only 
perceptual differences between unprocessed and coded speech, but also how 
language knowledge and experience affect perception, both native and 
non-native speakers of English served as listeners. Unprocessed speech was 
compared to 8 kb/s pitch predictive multi-pulse excited speech coding (MPC) 
and 50 kb/s u-^law PCM speech (PCM), For native speakers of English, the 
intelligibility of unprocessed speech was the best followed by ^-'CM and then 
MPC. For non-native speakers of English, the intelligibility of roded speech 
was much worse than unprocessed speech when compared with the results obtained 
from native speakers of English, The intelligibility of PCM for ndr-native 
listeners was not reliably different from MPC, although the bit rate of PCM 
was more than six times as high as MPC. Non^native sp-akers also had a 
tendency to confuse stop and fricative consonants, especially in coded speech, 
more than native speakers* These results suggest that language knowledge and 
experience may play a more important role in the perception of codf?d speech 
than in the perception of unprocessed speech. Further, non-native speakers 
may be more substantially affected by certain characteristics of the noise 
present in coded speech than native speakers of English. The results have 
implications for the design and implementation of low bit-rate speech coders. 




The Perception of Digitally Coded Speech 
by Native and Non-native S^.^-akers of English 



method^ .nrh ? been carried out on low bit rate speech vaveform coding 

?SchrA.d2r' t ^ ' ^l^""" Araseki, 1986) and stochastic LPC coding 

(Schroeder & Atal, 1985; Transco & Atal, 1986; Atal, 1987) to produce 

nrov;2!f 'P'^'^ ''^^^^ 10 "°-^v;r, acoustic cues 

^ k':; ^«^°"structed speech by the low bit rate coding methods maj be 

S^rJnowJX'^^d'^ ''"'^ in unprocessed speech, a! a cons^quSce 

npr?ptS?„„ and experience may therefore become much more important for 

~sa?f'?or f'wi unprocessed speech since listeners must 

cnn?^^f f 1 ^f""^ acoustic-phonetic redundancies by using various 

ITrl./ °i 1^"8"^«! knowledge. Accordingly, the study of speech coding 
methods by not only native speakers but also non-native speakers is impo^tanf 

leZtVion'' 'Tulli'T' J'"^"^^! experience aff^ct^'sp 

evalua on'merhoH^ ? ; /™ viewpoint of developing more sensitive 

evaluation methods for coded speech, evaluation by non-native speakers of 

?mninv?n "fh"^ ""^^ ""^'^ informative and useful for furthe 

improving he speech quality of coding methods. Non-native listeners may be 

me^hnHc'^h''''^ • '° f"""^^ degradation caused b/L Coding 

thlu'pe^Jo^:^^^^^^ '"^^"^^^ ^^"--^ P-^— --- in 

perceoiion'^^selr^/^n ^^"^"T ^nd experience on speech 

perception, several pr- .^ous studies have investigated the relat ion<;hi n 
be ween the perception of speech and language proficiency U ing unp ocessed 
natural speech, Gat ..nd Keith (1978) studied the effect of li^^S^stic 
rafior^n"; "'f'r^ various signa-JHose 

poo e than nTtfJlV.r"' idertif ication by non-native listener! became m^ch 
an^ LoS^Ln noon increased. Nooteboom 

!nrH.^ f ^'980 used a gating task to study the recognition of isolated 
words and found significant aifferences in gating duration at recognit on 
points for native and non-native listeners. In oSr laboratory? Greene ? 986) 

"r'wuL^'''''^''?^ '"'"T intelligibility of syntheUc spe'c and 
the language proficiency of non-native listeners and found that the 
correlation between intelligibility of sentences for non-native Hste^ers and 
ould' be'ufed'Jo' ''''''' T '''' -Sgested that sy^JheUc peech 

s?udv th^ il •"'^'T''^^ language proficiency of non-native listeners. To 
knowLd^^ nf 1 perception of vocoded speech and language 

knowledge of he listeners. Mack (1987) has recently examined difference! in 

sentenltTlu^^^^^^ se.antically anoLlois 

?ha bil^ial?"^ German-English bilinguals. She found 

that bilinguals produced many more errors than monolinguals for both 
unprocessed and vocoded speech. She also suggested possible di Lrences n 
perceptual strategies between monolinguals and bilinguals. ^'^'^^^^^^^ 

<:nnic^" ^ related area, several studies (Gaies, Gradman, & Spolsky, 1977- 
Spolsky, Sigurd, Sato. Walker, & Arterburn, 1968) hav^ been carried out i 

v^ni? ? ^T'^'f ^ ^^"^^'^"'^^^^ non-^native speak.^s of Eng ish n o 
various levels of proficiency. These studies have shown that speech presented 
under various noise conditions maybe be useful for evaluating^ EngHsh 
kno^i'amount "°"-"fi^^ spe^e.,. However, i ese studies .ake use o a 
known amount of signal degradation (i.e., the signal-to-noise ratio) to 

wer'inJ^Je'sted Inloi P-ficiency. In tL p. esen?^ ^UiLl , ll 

were interested in doing the converse: We wanted to use a group of subjects 
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that we assumed would be less proficient with English, that is, non-native 
speakers of English, to differentiate various types of coded speech and 
unprocessed speech. Little research has been carried out on the effects of 
language knowledge and experience in the perception of coded speech produced 
by the low bit rate coding methods, and on the perceptual differences between 
unprocessed and coded speech using native and non-native listeners. 

Several perceptual evaluation methods have been developed for assessing 
the perceptual quality and comprehension of speech based on the knowledge of 
human speech perception processes (Pisoni, 1978; Pisoni, Nusbaum, & Greene, 
1985; Pisoni £. Luce, 1986). Intelligibility tests have been widely used as a 
measure for assessing speech quality and various methods of evaluating 
intelligibility have been developed (Kalikow, Muggins, Blackman, Vishu, & 
Sullivan, 1976). Unfortunately, intelligibility scores are not sensitive 
measures of performance when compciring small differences among high quality 
speech systems (Nakatani & Dukes, 1973; Pisoni, Manous, & Dedina, 1986). 
However, intelligibility tests are generally useful when the differences 
between different kinds of speech are fairly large. Moreover, intelligibility 
scores may be extremely useful for diagnostic purposes, such as determining 
the reasons why some phonemes are less intelligible than others in various 
speech communications systems. 

To measure segmental intelligibility, a number of tests h e been 
developed including the Phonetically Balanced (PB) words (Egan 19^8), the 
Rhyme test (Fairbanks, 1958), the Modified Rhyme Test (MRT) (House, Williams, 
Hecker, & Kryter, 1965), the Diagnostic Rhyme Test (DRT) (Voiers, Cohen, & 
Mickunas, 1965) and the Consonant Recognition Test (CRT) (Preusse, 1969). The 
MRT has been used to compare synthetic speech with unprocessed natural speech 
(Nye & Gaitenby, 1973) and to evaluate the intelligibility of LPC systems for 
various talkers (Kahn & Garst, 1983). The DRT has been used extensively to 
evaluate differences among vocoders with different parameter conditions (Wong 
& Markel, 1978). The CRT has been used to evaluate the influence of 
distortions such a? bandwidth reduction, peak clipping, and amplitude 
quantization on intelligibility of PCM circuits (Goodman, Goodman, & Chen, 
1978). 

Of these methods for evaluating intelligibility, we selected the MRT 
using the closed response format for the present study. The reasons were as 
follows. First, the MRT is a reliable method. Second, the effects of 
learning are small. Third, the MRT can be easily administered to a group of 
untrained listeners. Fourth, scoring the MRT is very easy. Fifth, confusion 
information for both initial and final consonants can be obtained using the 
closed format MRT. Finally, many studies have been done in our laboratory 
using the MRT to assess the perceptual quality of text-to-speech synthesis 
systems (Greene, Manous, & Pisoni, 1984; Greene, Logan, & Pisoni, 1986; Logan, 
Pisoni, & Greene, 1985; Nusbaum, Dedina, & Pisoni 1984; Pisoni, 1979, 1981, 
1982; Pisoni fi, Hunicutt, 1980; Pisoni, Nusbaum, & Greene, 1983; Yuchtman, 
Nusbaum, & Pisoni, 1985). In the closed format MRT, confusion information for 
vowels cannot be obtained. However, for vowel perception, several studies 
have reported that discrimination between vowels is relatively independent of 
listeners' linguistic experiences (Stevens, Libermann, Studder t-Kennedy , & 
Ohman, 1969). Thus, for the present study, we selected the closed format MRT 
to study consonant perception in initial and final position. 

The present study was also designed to examine how language knowledge and 
experience affect the perception of unprocessed speech and zoizd cpeech 
produced by two speech coding methods. Specifically, this paper reports the 
results of tests measuring the segmental intelligibility of unprocessed and 
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coded speech using the MRT. In order to investigate not only the perceptual 
Wua^^'kn unprocessed and coded speech but also'the impor ance o 

ion^naflvi .^T' ^" ^P^"^^ perception, both Ltive and 

non-native speakers of English were used as listeners. The speech coding 
methods used in the present study were 8 kb/s pitch-predictive ^^ulti-puJsf 
excited speech coding (MPC) and 50 kb/s u-lav PCM coding (PCM). PCM served as 
a standard for comparison with the MPC in the same way that the unprocessed 
speech served as the baseline for both types of coded speech. ^"P^^o^essed 



Method 



SDeakl?l^'En^V^h''\'°"^'^'^^ ^'^""P"^ seventy-two native 

2k«V?I5 ^ English who were undergraduate students at Indiana University 
speaiers oT ^^^^^^-^^^T P^y^^ology course, and (2) seventy-two non-na?iie 
speakers of English with various language backgrounds living in the 

n^rM;?Sl?? '"^* K ?^ "^'^"^ ^^^^^^^^ ^la-s credit for their 

participation, while non-native speakers were paid $3.50 for their 
participation in the experiment. Most of the non-natives were students or 
spouses of students enrolled at Indiana University. Table 1 shows non-native 
sJeer';?M':nTM?C.''^'?r""^^ '^^'^ conditions^' unpro": ^d 

d?s:rS;r'a: the ?L'^of 'lest^nT^' ''"^'^^ ^ '''''' 



Insert Table 1 about here 



Stimuli . Six lists of 50 CVC monosyllabic words (a total of 300 words) 
that comprised the MKT (House. Williams, Hecker. & Kryter, 1965) were used as 
stimuli. These words were uttered by one male and one female talker whose 

K ^^sUsh. The male talker spoke a mid-wes ern dialect 

while the female talker spoke a New York dialect. The signair Cere band 
limited through a low-pass filter with a 4.8 kHz cut-off freqSen y, sampled a^ 

: JdP- / noipSte^""^' ''''''''' ' 



en.. It a a "^'^ used: unprocessed speech, 8 kb/s coded 

speech produced by a pitch-predictive multi-pulse exited speech coding 
algorithm (Ozawa & Araseki, 1986) and 50 kb/s coded speech by u-law PCM 

same value, the stimuli were output using a 12 bit D/A converter at 10 kHz and 

.'vnth'pH °" w'? ^^P- "^ing a Crown 800 series tape recorder. A Vsecond 
synthetic vowel /a/ was recorded at the beginning of each tape to calibJa^e 
the correct playback level from session to session. The inter-s mulus 
interval between test words was A seconds. stimulus 

. Pitch-predictiv^ Multi-pulse Coding Algorith m. In the pitch-predictive 
Ara '}^'^ (Mter-(Singhal . Atar^'s^ t^^ l 

Araseki, 1986 shown in Figure 1, the speech production process is modeled 

s;: he?icT t^"f ;psK)ld^"''" °^ ^^i^-'' "'^''^ 

synmetic tUtei (PSI-) and a spectrum envelope synthetic filter (SSF). Pitch 
harmonic character sties in voiced speech are represented by the PSF and vocal 
tract characteristics are represented by the SSf' Amplitude and loLtions of 
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Table I 



Language Backgrounds for Non-native Listeners 



Total 



Language 


Unprocessed 


PCM 


MPC 


number 


% 


Korean 


5 


2 


2 


9 


13 


Chinese 


5 


4 


3 


12 


17 


Japanese 


1 


2 


1 




6 


Malay 


3 


0 


1 


4 


6 


Spanish 


0 


1 


5 


4 


6 


Finish 


1 


1 


2 


4 


6 


Polish 


1 


2 


0 


3 


^1 


Others* 


8 


12 


10 


30 


A2 


Total 
number 


2A 


2A 


2A 


72 





Bulgarian, French, German, Italian, etc. 
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i2? ^ ^""^ calculated so as to minimize the perceptually weighted 
error between input and synthetic speech. By using this algorithm 
nigh-quality speech can be produced in the range from 8 through 16 kb/s. 



Insert Figure 1 about here 



iir.J!!!.^ J Joir^^ "'^'^^ calculated by an LPC analysis method 

(Itakura & Saito, 1970; Makhoul, 1975; Markel & Gray, 1976). The filter 

ih^^P '''?i7R? ^^L"^'^ calculated by an autocorrelation method (Rabiner & 
Shafer, 1978). The orders of SSF and PSF were 12 and 1, respectively. The 
LPC analysis window was 25.6 ms and frame shift was 20 ms. ihe number of 
pulses per frame was 11 to achieve the bit rate of 8 kb/s. The analysis and 
oil allocation conditions are summarized in Table 2. 



Insert Table 2 about here 



loa^. V ^ calculation algorithm (Araseki, Ozawa, Ono, & Ochiai, 

V ' Araseki, 1986) was used to calculate amplitudes and 

locations of excitation pulses. According to the algorithm, the location m 
or the i-th pulse is determined by searching the location which gives the 
absolute maximum value of g in the following equation 

where N denotes the number of samples in which pulses are searched for. 
K (m) IS the cross-correlation function between the perceptually veiehted 
speech and the perceptually weighted impulse- response of the synthetic filter, 
Af autocorrelation function of the weighted mpulse-response . 

Amplitude for the i-th pulse can be calculated from ^^ using the 
determined location m . * 



Procedure Subjects were seated in a quiet sound- treated room containing 
hJ^h '"^'y;^^ cubicles, each of which was equipped with a desk and a pair of 
high-quali y headphones. Subjects read a set of instructions that descJ bed 
so1.?L'%"T'k^ P^.cedure They were told that they would hear a single 
o ?nd?ca?f tL"°'' r.r'K^"!' experiment and that their task was 

to indicate the word they heard on the answer sheet. Subjects were told to 

uncertain? ^'^'^ '"'"^ '"^ encouraged to guess if they were 

Subjects were provided with a closed format response form containing six 
response alternatives in which either initial or final consonants wefe the 
same as the word they heard. Non-native subjects were also asked to complete 
nrofff^^^ experience questionnaire in which they rated their English 
proficiency according to a ^ point rating scale ranging fron, 1 (poor) fo 4 
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Oriflnal 
Sp««ch 



Escitatlon 
r GMMrator 



Lost Term Short T«rm 
Praaiotlon ProdleUon 
(Pitch) OPC) 




Synth«tie 

^P#96h 



SYNTHESIS FILTER 



MEAN SQUARED ERROR HDHmZATION 



Figure 1. Schematic diagram shrving pitch-predictive multi-pulse excited 
speech coding algorithm. 
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Table II 

Analysis and Bit Allocation Condition for 
8kb/s Pitch Predictive Multi-pulse Excited Codi 



Frame Length 20 msec 

LPC Analysis Order 12 
Pitch Analysis Order 1 

Number of Pulses/Frame n 

Bit Allocation of LPC/Frame 45 bits 

Bit Allocation of Pulses/Frame 105 bits 

Bit Allocation of Pitch/Frame 10 bits 
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(excellent). A mixed version of the MRT was used in which items with either 
different initial consonants or final consonants were randomly mixed from 
^V^t Jf^^^" "^^^ randomizations were completed for each of the six forms 

Of the MRT lists resulting in a total of twelve forms which corresponded to 
twelve experimental conditions (three voices x two talkers x two 
randomizations). Six subjects participated in each condition. Each subject 
heard all 300 MRT words. Each experimental session lasted approximately 45 
minutes including instructions and a five minute break in the middle of the 
session. 

The stimulus tapes were played back using an Ampex AG-500 tape recorder 
and presented binaurally over matched and calibrated Telephonies TDH-39 
headphones. The signals were presented at 80 dB SPL measured by a 
Hewlett-Packard 400H VTVM using the calibration vowel as input. Broadband 
white noise (55 dB SPL) generated by a Grason-Stadler 1724 noise generator was 
mixed with the speech to mask the tape hiss noise. 

Results and Discussion 



Overall Error Rate Analysis . The data were analyzed using an analysis of 
variance . In the analysis of variance, listeners (native and non-native 
speakers of English), voices (unprocesed speech, MPC and PCM) and talkers 
(male and female) were between-subjec ts factors. Position (initial and final) 
was a wi thin-subjects factor. First, the results of the analysis showed 
significant main effects of listeners IF(1, 132)=157.69, p<.000ll, voices 
IF(2, 132)=88.04, p<.00011 and talkers [F(l, 132)=60.65, p<.000]l. Further, 
the results revealed significant interactions between listeners and position 
[F(l, 132)=23.49, p<.0001], voices and position [F(2, 132)=21.48, p<.00011 and 
talkers and position [F(l, 132)=17,78, p<.0001]. These effects are described 
in more detail below. 



Error Rates for Native Speaker s of 
native speakers for the three voice 
consonant positions are shown in Figure 



English . Overall error rates for the 
conditions averaged across talkers and 
2. 



Insert Figure 2 about here 
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The error rates were 1.3% for unprocessed speech, 3.5% for PCM and 4.6% 
for MPC. Post-hoc tests (Newman-Keuls) showed that the differences in error 
rates between each of these voices were significant. All the differences 
reported here may be assumed to be significant at p<.05. 

Fi;; , ^ 3 s'lows differences in error rates between male and female 
talkers. For all the voices, error rates for the female talker were always 
slightly higher than for the male talker. Differences between male and female 
talkers were significant for both coding conditions but not for the 
unprocessed speech condition. 



Sil 
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Percent 
Error 
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Voices 



Figure 2. MRT overall error rates for the three voices (unprocessed, PCM 
and MPC) for native speakers of English. 
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Insert Figure 3 about here 



Figure 4 shows differences in error rates between initial an«l final 
consonant positions. Notice that for MFC, the error rate for initial position 
was much higher than for final position. This difference was significant. On 
the other hand, differences in error rates as a function of position for the 
two other voice conditions were not significant. Comparing across position, 
differences between unprocessed and PCM speech in both initial and final 
position and between PCM and MFC in initial position were significant, but the 
differt.'nce between PCM and MFC in final position was not significant. 



Insert Figure 4 about here 



Consonant Confusions for Native Speakers of English . Table 3 shows the 
distrubution ol errors as a function of manner class and consonant position. 
For unprocessed speech, fricatives had the highest error rates in both Initial 
and final position. Fricatives accounted for 75% out of the 18 total rrrors 
in initial position. For PCM, fricatives were the worst in initial position, 
and nasals were the worst in final position. For MPC, stops were the worst in 
initial position and nasals were the worst in final position. 



Insert Table 3 about here 



Typical phoneme confusions and their error rates for the most confused 
manner classes in Table 3 are shown in Table 4. In initial position, the 
phoneme /s/ had the highest error rate and was frequently confused with the 
phoneme /f/ in both unprocessed speech and PCM speech. On the other hand, the 
phoneme /b/ had the highest error rate and was freque.itly confused with the 
phoneme /f/ in MPC. 

A number of important acoustic cues for manner of articulation for stop 
consonants are contained in the burst and formant transitions (Borden & 
Harris, 1984). The burst portion and the beginning of the transition part of 
initial stop consonants, especially in the phoneme /b/, may be difficult to 
represent well in MPC because of the long duration of the analysis frame of 
the pulse search process as well as a lack of excitation pulses within the 
analysis frame. In addition, due to the error criterion in the pulse search 
algorithm, almost all of the excitation pulses might be used for representing 
the vowel part, if the burst, transition, and vowel were included in the same 
analysis frame. For the perception of fricatives, the frication spectra is 
essential (Harris, 1958). In PCM coding, the frication portion may be masked 
by the white noise thus contributing to the lower observed performance. 
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Figure 3. MRT error ratts for male and female talkers for native speake 
of English. 
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Figure A. MRT •rror r«tM for initial and final 
native and non-nativ« speakers of English. 
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Table III 

Errors as a Function of Manner Class 
for Native Speakers of English 



Voice 



Initial Position 

Manner Total % Total # 
Class of Error of Error 



Final Position 



Total % 
of Error 



Total # 
of Error 



PCM 



MPC 



Fricative 


75 


18 


71 


15 


Stop 


25 


6 


19 


4 


Nasal 


0 


0 


10 


2 


Fricative 


66 


37 


42 


27 


Stop 


16 


9 


14 


9 


Nasal 


18 


10 


44 


29 


Fricative 


44 


45 


33 


20 


Stop 


51 


53 


21 


13 


Nasal 


5 


5 


46 


28 
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For final consonants, the bilabial nasal consonant /m/ had a high error 
rate and was frequently confused with the alveolar nasal consonant /n/ in MFC 
and PCM. Per final nasals, one of the important acoustic cues for the 
perception of place of articulation is considered to be nasalization of 
preceding vowels to nasal 'consonants (Fujimura, 1962; Hawkins & Stevens, 1985; 
House & Stevens, 1956; Malecot, 1960). For both MFC and PCM coding methods, 
such cues may not be represented adequately compared to unprocessed speech. 



Insert Table 4 about here 



Comparison of Error Rates between Non-native and Native Speakers of 
English . Figure 5 shows a comparison of the overall error rates in the three 
voice conditions for the non-native speakers of English and the native 
speakers of English. For each of three voices, non-native speakers displayed 
consistently higher error rates than native speakers. The differences in 
error rates between native and non-native speakers of English were significant 
for each condition. Further, differences in error rates between unprocessed 
speech and both types of coded speech were much higher for non-native 
listeners than the differences obtained from native listeners. These results 
suggest that language knowledge and experience may play a more important role 
in the perception of coded speech than in the perception of unprocessed 
speech. The degradation of acoustic information in coded speech appears to 
affect the performance of non-native speakers of English more than it affects 
the performance of native speakers of English who are able to compensate for 
the poorer quality signal by using their more extensive knowledge of English 
to interpret degraded or ambiguous information in the speech waveform. 

Surprisingly, the difference in error rates between MPC and PCM was not 
significant for non-native speakers of English, although it was significant 
for native speakers of English. PCM contains quantization noise similar to 
white noise, whereas MPC has perceptually weighted noise in which the 
short-time spectrum envelope of the quantization noise is not white but shaped 
so as to reduce perceptual distortion. In this case, the short-time noise 
spectrum is similar to the short-time speech spectrum (Atal & Schroeder, 1979; 
Atal & Remde, 1982). The results obtained in both coding conditions suggest 
that the performance of non-native listeners may be affected by the white 
noise in PCM more than native listeners. 



Insert Figure 5 about here 



In order to examine the differences in error rates due to the amount of 
English language experience, the non-native subjects were divided into two 
groups, those with a great deal of experience with English and those with only 
a little experience with English. This division was carried out from analyses 
of the English language proficiency questionnaires given to the non-native 
listeners. Subjects whose rating of their experience with English in the 
questionnaire was greater than 3 (good) were put into the former group. The 
number of subjects in this group was thirty-six. Subjects whose rating of 
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Table IV 

Typical Phoneme Confusion 
for the Three Voices 



Initial Position Final Position 

Original Confused % Original Confused % 
Phoneme Phoneme Error Phoneme Phoneme Err, 



Unprocessed 


/s/ 


/f/ 


11 


/s/ 


/e/ 


89 


PCM 


/s/ 


/f/ 


64 


/m/ 


/n/ 


78 


MPC 


/b/ 


/f/ 


45 


/m/ 


/n/ 


68 
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Figure 5. HRX overall error rates for the three voices (unprocessed, PCM 
and MPC) for native and non-native speakers of English. 
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their experience with English in the questionnaire was less than 2 (fair) were 
put into the latter group. The number of subjects in this group was also 
thirty-six. The results of this partitioning are shown in Figure 6. An 
nnnJ? °^ variance showed a significant effect of experience [ F( 1 , 48)=A9 . 68 , 
?wi /Q\ Q significant interactions between between position and experience 
✓nil P<.005], and between coding and experience [F(2 ,48)=3. 17, 

p<.05]. Post-hoc tests showed that differences in error rates due to the 
amount of language experience were significant for PCM and MFC, but were not 
significant for the unprcccss^J :,peech condition. These results provide 
further support for the role of language knowledge and experience in speech 
perception, especially in the perception of coded and degraded speech (see 
also Greene, 1986). 



Insert Figure 6 about here 



Consonant Confusions for Non-native Speakers of English . Table 5 shows 
the distribution of perceptual errors as a function of manner class, English 
language experience, and consonant position obtained for the non-native 
speakers of English. The absolute number of errors and the proportion of the 
number of errors accounted for each manner class for each voice are also shown 
in this table. 



Insert Table 5 about here 



By comparing Table 5 with the data shown in Table 3, which displays the 
consonant confusions for the native listeners, we note the following 
differences. First, the number of errors in each manner class for all of the 
conditions was higher for the non-native listeners than for the native 
listeners. Second, the differences in the number of errors for manner class 
between native and non-native listeners was larger for consonants in final 
position than for consonants in initial position. The increase in the number 
of errors for consonants in final position wa- much higher for coded speech 
especially for PCM as compared to unprocessed speech. Third, the percentage 
of errors for stop and fricative consonants was much larger for non-native 
listeners than for native listeners for all of the conditions. These 
confusions were larger for consonants in final position than for consonants in 
initial position, and were larger for coded speech, especially for PCM, than 
for unprocessed speech. Finally, for non-native listeners, the error rates 
for stop consonants were greater for the group of listeners with th'- lea-^t 
experience with English than for the group of H.^leners with the most 
experience with English. These findings suggest that non-native speakers of 
English m.y have a greater tendency to confuse stop and fricative consonants, 
especially in coded speech, than native speakers of English. 
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Figure 6. MRT error rates for non-native speakers of English with a large 
amount of experience and those with a small amount of experience with 
English. 
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Table V 

Errors as a Function of Manner Class 
for the Three Voices 
for Non^native Speakers of English 



Initial Position 



Final Position 







# and 


X of Error 


# and 


X of 


Error 


V U 1 L.C 


Manner 
Class 


Hi 

Exp. 


Lo 
Exp. 


Total 


Hi 

Exp. 


Lo 

Exp. 


Total 


Unprocessed 


Fricative 


17 
(80) 


22 
(73) 


39 
(76) 


12 
(52) 


22 
(47) 


34 
(49) 




Stop 


4 

(20) 


7 

(23) 


11 
(22) 


5 

(22) 


18 
(38) 


23 
(33) 




Nasal 


0 
(0) 


I 

(4) 


(2) 


6 

(26) 


7 

(15) 


13 
(18) 


PCM 


Fricative 


25 
(61) 


27 
(61) 


52 
(61) 


27 
(39) 


30 
(38) 


57 
(34) 




Stop 


11 

(27) 


12 
(27) 


23 
(27) 


19 
(27) 


23 
(29) 


42 
(28) 




Nasal 


5 

(12) 


5 

(12) 


10 
(12) 


24 
(34) 


25 
(32) 


49 
(33) 


HPC 


Fricative 


27 
(49) 


40 
(48) 


67 
(48) 


16 
(43) 


33 
(40) 


49 
(41) 




Stop 


24 

(44) 


41 
(49) 


65 
(47) 


8 

(22) 


29 
(35) 


37 
(31) 




Nasal 


4 

(7) 


3 

(5) 


7 
(5) 


13 
(35) 


20 
(24) 


33 
(28) 



* Percent of errors are presented in parentheses. 

Hi Exp. means a large amount of experience with English and Lo Exp. 
means a small amount of experience with English. 
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General Discussion 



The present study was carried out to investigate how language knowledre 
and experience affect the perception of unprocessed and coded speech. Our 
goal was to measure perceptual differences between unprocessed and coded 
speech for both native and non-native speakers of English. Results from the 
present study suggest that language knowledge and experience appears to play a 
much more important role in the perception of coded speech than in the 
perception of unprocessed speech. This result should not be surprising. In 
coded speech, important acoustic-phonetic information may be degraded or 
Impoverished and the listener must compensate for the lack of 
acoustic-phonetic redundancies using top-down information based on various 
sources of language knowledge and experience. For native speakers of English, 
when they hear coded speech, they automatically use top-down information to 
compensate for the impoverished sensory Information in the coded speech 
(Schmidt-Nielsen & Kallman, 1987). Consequently, the differences in error 
rates between unprocessed speech and coded speech may not be as large for 
native speakers of English. However, non-native speakers of English must rely 
on impoverished sensory information in the coded speech more than native 
speakers of English, since they have less resources to draw on from their 
knowledge and familiarity with the language. Thus, differences in error rates 
between unprocessed speech and coded speech would be expected to be much 
larger for non-native speakers of English than for native speakers of English. 

The present results using coded speech also suggest that non-native 
speakers or English may be affected by the white noise in PCM speech much more 
than native speakers of English. Error analyses * evealed that non-native 
listeners may have a tendency to confuse stop and iricative consonants more 
than nrtive listeners. The confusion errors were larger for coded speech, 
especially in PCM, than for unprocessed i;peech, and they were larger for 
consonants in final position than for consonants in initial position. 

Further study of the relationship between the specific phoneme confusion 
patterns associated with the perception of coded speech and specific language 
backgrounds of listeners should reveal not only the perceptually important 
acoustic cues in English but also 'he specific effects that language 
background may have on perceptual performance. In particular, the study of 
coded speech will have important implications for international speech 
communication systems using the narrow band, low bit rate speech coding 
methods which may be realized in the near future. If we know the perceptually 
important acoustic cues for specific languages, we will be able to adjust the 
parameters of the coding methods appropriately so as to maximize listeners' 
comprehension according to the specific language group to which the listeners 
belong. At the present time, there have been very few detailed studies of the 
differential effects of language background on the perception of speech sounds 
(see Flege, 1987). 

In summary, the segmental intelligibility of unprocessed speech, bO kb/s 
u~law PCM speech and 8 kb/s MPC speech was studied using the MRT. To 
investigate not only perceptual differences between unprocessed and coded 
speecii but also how language knowledge and experience may affect speech 
perception, native and non-native speakers of English were used as listeners. 
For native speakers of English, the intelligibility of unp; ocessed speech was 
the best followed by PCM and then MPC. For non-native speakers of English, 
the differ3nces in intelligibility between unprocessed speech and both types 
of coded speech were larger than that obtained with native speakers. 
Moreover, the difference in error rates between PCM and MPC was not 
significant for the non-native speakers. Non-native speakers also confused 
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stop and fricative consonants in coded speech more than native speakers. 
Taken together, these results suggest that language knowledge and experience 
may pJay a much more important role in the perception of coded speech than in 
the perception of unprocessed speech. The results also suggest that the 
performance of non-native speakers of English may be more affected by the 
white noise in PCM than native speakers of English. The present findings 
suggest that speech coding methods need to be studied using both native and 
non-native speakers of English in order to improve speech quality under a wide 
variety of experimental conditions. The role of prior linguistic experience 
and background of the listeners has not been an important consideration in the 
design of efficient speech coding algorithms which are often based on speakers 
and listeners dravn from one uniform language population or dialect. The 
present findings suggest that this research strategy will need to be modified 
substantially In the future in order to accomodate the perceptual processing 
needs of non-native speakers of English who may lot be able to use their 
knowledge of English as efficiently as native speak^.rs normally do in a wide 
variety of speech communication tasks. 
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Reference Note 

Generally, in an analysis of variance, we assume that changes in stimuli 
^K^r ^^^"5^^ in behaviors of subjects. That assumption is reasonable 

^o??„f 1^ ^""^ ^""^ ''"^ uniformly distributed population, such as 

native listeners. However, the assumption may not be reasonable when two 
ditterent groups of listeners, such as native and non-native listeners are 
used. In such a case, a nonlinear transformation of the data may be 
appropriate. Even more important, the unit of measurement for the proportions 
may not be constant over the measurement scale, especially at the endpoints of 
tne scale. In the case of the present experiment, the error data obtained in 
the various conditions differed only a small amount at the initial portion of 
the measurement scale. Cohen and Cohen (1975) argue that differences at the 
^hfrw^Jf ^ -neasurement scale, such as percent error, are more important 

than differences in the middle of the scale. Thus, the difference between 
s?? " '-^""^ important than the difference between 

52% and error since 4% is twice as large as 1% whereas 54% is only 
fractionally larger than Therefore, it seemed appropriate to use a 

nonlinear transformation on our data to emphasize differences that occured at 
the endpoints of the measurement scale. Ue carried out an analysis of 
variance on the error data obtained from native and non-native listeners using 

trL.yori^?^^n Z™^*'"'"^^^^" ^^'^^^^ ^ 19^5). The arcsine 

transiormation is defined as 



A = 2 arcsine|V"» (2) 



where p is a proportion and A is a transformed value (measured in radians). 
The results of the analysis of variance using the transformed data were the 
same as the analysis using the untransformed data. 
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Abstract 



Previous research has shown that Fl offset frequencies are generally 
lover for vowels preceding voiced consonants than for vowels preceding 
voiceless consonants. Furthermore, it has been shown that listeners use these 
differences in offset frequency in making judgments about f inal^consonant 
voicing, A recent production study (Summers, 1987) reported that Fl frequency 
differences due to postvocalic voicing are not limited to the final transition 
or offset region of the preceding vowel. Vowels preceding voiced consonants 
shoved lover Fl onset frequencies and lover Fl steady-state frequencies than 
vovels preceding voiceless consonants* The present study examined whether Fl 
frequency differences in the initial transition and steady-state regions of 
preceding vovels effect final-consonant voicing judgments in perception. The 
results suggest that Fl frequency differences in these early portions of 
preceding vovels do, in fact, influence listeners' judgements of postvocalic 
consonantal voicing. 
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Structure Provides Information for Final-Consonant Voicing 



rv. A- I i? well-known that the voicing feature of a postvocalic consonant has 
predictable effects on the temporal and spectr-1 structure of a precpding 
vowel. Specifically, vowels preceding voiced consonants will generally have 
longer durations than vowels preceding voiceless consonants (House and 
Fairbanks, 1953; House, 1961; Luce and Charles-Luce, 1985; Mack, 1982) In 
addition, final-consonant voicing has an influence on first formant final 
transition (FIFT) characteristics of preceding vowels. Vowels preceding 
voiced consonants generally contain falling FlFT's, with Fl offset frequencies 
well below Fl steady-state frequencies. Vowels preceding voiceless consonants 
I!^^ ^ TI,?? ^'^^ maintaining its steady-state frequency until 

vowel offset (Walsh and Parker, 1983). When these vowels do contain FlFT's. 
these final transitions are generally brief, terminating at higher offset 
frequencies than FlFT's for vowels preceding voiced consonants (Hillenbrand, 
Ingrisano, Smith, and Flege, 1984; Summers, 1987; Wolf, 1978). 

Perceptual research has shown that preceding vowel duration supplies 
useful information to listeners concerning final-consonant voicing. Long 
vowel durations cue voiced final consonants and short vowel durations cue 
voiceless final consonants (Denes, 1955; Raphael, 1972). FlFT characteristics 
have also been shown to influence final-consonant voicing decisions. When 
vowel durations are approximately equal, utterances containing falling FlFT's 
and low Fl offset frequencies are judged as ending in voiced consonants more 
hilVl 5^" utterances without FlFT's or with gradual FlFT's which terminate at 
higher frequencies (Hillenbrand et al., 195A; Walsh and Parker, 1983; Wolf, 

A recent study examining the effects of final-consonant voicing on vowel 
production (Summers, 1987) showed that voicing-related differences in Fl 
frequency are not limited to Fl final transition regions. As in previous 
studies, Summers found that vowels preceding voiceless final consonants had 
higher Fl offset frequencies than vowels preceding voiced consonants. 
However, final-consonant voicing also infuenced Fl frequencies during initial 
transition and steady-state portions of the preceding vowel. These Fl 
frequency differences were consistent and reliable for each of three speakers. 
Similar data regarding voicing effects on Fl steady-state frequency have been 
reported previously (Wolf, 1978; Revoile, Pickett, Holden, and Talkin, 1982). 

^ The present study examined whether differences in Fl frequency in the 
initial-transition and steady-state portions of preceding vowels provide 
perceptual information about postvocalic voicing. Results of previous 
perceptual studies support the hypothesis that final-consonant voicing 
information is present in early portions of preceding vowels. Using t-uncated 
S^iT i'q7pn''"^^^^ 5'''' duration and containing no fina] formant transitions. 
Wolf (1978) reported evidence of final-consonant voicing information presenl 
n%.r:Jr^l^l\ tI Preceding vowels. Similar findings were reported by 

0 Kane (1978). There is some evidence that Fl frequency differences prior to 
Fl final transition onset may provide some of this early final-consonant 
voicing information. Mermelstein (1978) collected f inaUconsonant voicing 

irtl^T r ^ ri f "^'""^ ^^'^^^ ^" Steady-state vowel duration and 

steady-state Fl frequency. Consistent with Summers' (1987) production ('ata, 
Mermelstein reported that high Fl steady-state frequencies were associated 
with an increase in voiceless final-consonant judgments. A major focus of the 
present study was to explicitly examine Fl steady-state frequency as a 
potential voicing cue. /a 
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The stimuli used in the present experi'nent also allowed an examination of 
several other potential sources of final-consonant voicing information. The 
stimuli varied in Fl onset frequency, Fl steaviy-state frequency, FIFT slope, 
PI offset frequency, and total vowel duration. As mentioned earlier, previous 
research has clearly demonstrated that vowel duration supplies important 
final-consonant voicing inforn^ation. In addition, FIFT slope and Fl offset 
frequency have previously been proposed as sources of final-consonant voicing 
information (Walsh and Parker, 1983; Walsh, Parker, and Miller, 1987; Wolf, 
1978) • The present study allowed an examination of each of these potential 
sources of voicing information and provided a test of whether Fl onset 
frequency and Fl steady-state frequency also contribute final-consonant 
voicing information in perception. 



Method 

Subjects. Thirty- two Indiana University undergraduate students 
participated as subjects to fulfill course requirements in Introductory 
Psychology. All subjects were native speakers of American English with no 
reported history of a speech or hearing disorder at the time of testing. 
Subjects were randomly assigned to one of two response conditions, to be 
described below. Seventeen subjects participated in the two-alternative 
response condition and 15 subjects participated in the four-alternative 
response condition. 



Stimuli . Six series of b-vowel-^consonant syllables were synthesized 
using the cascade formant synthesis software developed by Klatt (1980). All 
stimuli contained an initial 10 ms burst and initial formant transitions 
appropriate to the labial stop consonant /b/. Three seri^^ contained formant 
values appropriate to the vowel /a/ (the /a/ series) and three series had 
formant values appropriate to /«/ (the /ml series). Within each series, 
six stimuli were created by increasing vowel duration in 35 ms steps from 115 
ms to 290 ms. Vowel duration was manipulated through iteration of 
steady-state regions. All stimuli contained final formant transitions 
appropriate to the stop consonants /b/ and /p/. All stimuli were composed of 
an initial burst, an initial formant transition region, a steady-state region, 
and a final formant transition region, as already mentioned, stimuli within a 
series varied in total vowel duration from 115 ms to 290 ms. Total vowel 
duration includes initial transition, steady-state, and final transition 
regions. Stimuli within a series will henceforth be referred to in terms of 
their total vowel duration. Thus, the briefest member of each series will be 
referred to as the 115 ms member. The total duration of each stimulus is 
actually 10 ms greater than the total vowel duration due to the initial burst. 

Synthesis parameters for the 115 ms member of each series are listed in 
the Appendix. With the exception of Fl, all stimuli based on a given vowel 
used identical parameters. Figure 1 shows the Fl trajectory for the 115 ms 
member of each series. Stimuli from the three /a/^vowel series are shown in 
the upper panel of the figure and stimuli from the /ae/-vowel series are shown 
in the lover panel . 



Insert Figure 1 about here 
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cure 1. Fl frequency trajectory for the 115 ms member of each stimulus 
^series. Upper panel shows stimuli from /a/-vovel series. Lower 
panel shows stimuli from /asZ-vowel series. 
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The three series of stimuli based on a given vowel differed in terms of 
FX onset frequency, Fl steady-state frequency, FIFT slope, and Fl offset 
frequency. Fl onset frequency and Fl steady-state frequency covaried so that 
stimuli which differed in onset frequency differed in steady-state frequency 
by the same amount. Since Fl onset frequency and Fl steady-state frequency 
were correlated in this manner, they will generally be referred to as one 
variable: ON+SS frequency. The series are labeled in terms of Fl 
steady-state frequency and Fl offset frequency. F,r example, in the upper 
panel of Figure 1, the stimulus from the 800-400 series has an 800 Hz 
steady-state frequency and a 400 Hz offset frequency. The three /a/ series 
were: 800-400, 700-400, and 700-300. The /«/ series were: 750-350, 
650-350, and 650-250. For each vowel, there were three types of series: 
high-high series, which contain a high Fl ON+SS frequency and a high Fl offset 
frequency; low-high series which contain a low Fl ON+SS frequency and a high 
Fl offset frequency; and low-low series which contain a low Fl ON+SS frequency 
and a low Fl offset. 



Procedure . Stimuli were presented at 70 dB SPL over matched and 
calibrated fDH-39 headphones. Stimulus presentation was controlled by a PDP 
11/34 computer. Identification responses for the six series of stimuli were 
collected in two different testing conditions. In each condition, 4 blocks of 
144 trials were presented with a 3 sec inter-trial interval. In the 
four-alternative condition, stimuli from all series were randomized as a group 
and presented to subjects. In this condition, subjects identified the stimuli 
as "bob," "bop," "bab," or "bap" in a four-alternative forced-choice ID task. 
Each of the 36 stimuli were presented 4 times in each block for a total of 16 
responses per stimulus. 

In the two-alternative condition, the /a/ and /ae/ series were randomized 
separately and presented in alternating blocks. Subjects labeled stimuli as 
"bob" or "bop" in blocks containing stimuli from the /a/ series (blocks 1 and 
3) and as "bab" or "bap" in blocks containing stimuli from the /ae/ series 
(blocks 2 and 4). Each stimulus was presented 8 times per block in 2 blocks 
for a total of 16 responses per stimulus. In each testing condition, 
identification responses were made by pressing the appropriate button on a 
response box placed directly in front of the subject. Response boxes 
containing four buttons were used in the four-alternative condition; boxes 
containing two buttons were used in the two-alternative condition. 

Two testing conditions (two- and four-alternative) were included in the 
present experiment for several reasons. The two-alternative task has 
generally been used in previous studies when a binary decision (e.g., 
voiced/voiceless, stop/continuant) is required. It is the simplest task 
available for testing whether differences in Fl characteristics in the present 
stimuli influenced final-consonant voicing judgments. Thp four-alternative 
task requires a vowel response in addition to a final-consonant response. 
Therefore, it is a more complex task with greater stimulus uncertainty than 
the two-alternative task in which the vowel is constant within a block of 
trials. A comparison of performance in the two testing conditions provided an 
indication of whether any effects of Fl structure on voicing judgments were 
consistent across testing conditions or if these effects were conditioned by 
the predictability of the surrounding context. The four-alternative condition 
also allowed a verification that the stimuli were unambiguous in terms of 
vowel (/a/ or /ae/ ) . 
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Results 



The results from the four-alternative condition were examined to assure 

that subjects were correctly identifying stimulus vowels. Foui of the 15 

subjects m this condition identified the vowel correctly 100% of the time, 

ih.^ poorest performance by any subject involved U vowel errors out of 576 

responses (97.6% correct vowel identification). Across subjects, mean 

percentage of correct vowel responses was 99. Trials in which vowel errors 
occurred were excluded from further analysis. 

For each subject, the percentage of /bab/ or /bsb/ responses to each 
member of a given series was calculated. The best-fitting normal ogive 
throug.. these points was then determined (Woodworth, 1938). The 50% point of 
this ogive was taken as the crossover point in the labeling function: the 
vowel duration at which final /b/ and final /p/ responses were equally likely. 
These 50% crossover points were used as dependent measures in an analysis of 
variance with vowel (/a/ versus /ae/) and series type (high-high, low-high, or 
low-low) as within-subjects factors and with response condition 
(tour-alternative versus two-alternative) as a between-subjects factor. 

Response condition (four-alternative versus two-alternative) did not have 
?oa^n" °" crossover durations. Mean crossover durations were 

199.0 ms in the two-alternative condition and 193.9 ms in the four alternative 
condition (F(l,30) = 1.23, g = .277). No significant interactions involving 
response condition were obtained. 

Vowel identity (/a/ versus /ae/) and series type (high-high, low-high, or 
low-low) both had significant effects on crossover durations. Mean crossover 
durations are broken down by vowel and series type in Table 1. Given the lack 
of any significant effect of response condition on crossover durations, the 
values reported in Table 1 are collapsed across response conditions. 



Insert Table 1 about here 



Vowel Identity had a significant main effect on crossover duration. 
/ -n^^ °" displayed longer crossover durations than series based on 

/ae/ (F(l,jn) = 4.82. p = .036). This pattern was consistent for each of the 
three series types (see Table 1). None of the interactions involving vowel 
condition approached significance. 

Finally, the analysis of variance demonstrated a clear effect of series 
type (high-high, low-high, or low-low) on crossover vowel duration (F(2,60) = 
^4. :3b, 2 < .0001). Mean crossover durations were greater in high high series 
than in low-high series and greater in low-high series than in low-low series. 
This pattern was consistent for both /a/ and /ee/ series (see Table 1). None 
of the interactions involving series type approached significance. The 
significant main effect of series type suggests that one or more of the 
differences in Fl structure between the three types of series influenced 
subjects judgments of final-consonant voicing. The Fl characteristics 
responsible for this significant effect were then examined in a more 
fine-grained analysis. 
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Table 1 

Mean crossover durations in ms collapsed across response conditions 



Series Type 

Vowel high-high low-high lov-lov Mean 

/a/ 213.6 198.8 188.8 200.4 

/w/ 204.6 188.9 184.8 192.8 

Mean 209.1 193.9 186.8 
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The three series of stimuli created for each vowel afford three pairvise 
comparisons of identification performance. Each of these pairvise comparison? 
involve series contracting in different Fl characteristics. Each of these 
comparisons will now be described. Because no significant effect of response 
condition was obtained in the analysis of variance, the data were collapsed 
across response conditions in making these comparisons between series types. 

Figure 2 displays the identification data for each of the six stimulus 
series. This figure contains the relevant data for each of the pairwise 
comparisons described below. The results for the /a/ series are plotted in 
the upper panel of the figure and the results for the /ae/ series appear in 
the lower panel. Mean percentage of /bab/ (upper panel) and /b«b/ (lower 
panel) responses to each stimulus are shown and the best-fitting normal ogives 
through these means are plotted (Woodworth, 1938). 



Insert Figure 1 about here 



High-high versus Low-low series 

The first comparison examined was between the high-high series and the 
low-low series for each vowel. This conparison involved series with equal Fl 
final transition slopes but which contrasted in Fl ON+SS frequpncy and Fl 
offset frequency Examining the data for high-high and low-low series in 
Mgure 2, it can be seen that stimuli from low-low series received more final 
r? HM^'cc^?"^^^ ^^'^^ stimuli from high-high series. That is, stimuli with low 
Fl ON+SS frequencies and low Fl offset frequencies received more final /b/ 
responses. This pattern was consistent at every vowel duration fo- ooth the 
/a/ and /ml vowel series. Planned-comparisons of mean crossover poi its for 
high-high series versus low-low series demonstrated that these differences 
were significant (Dunn's multiple comparison procedure (Kirk, 1982)). Stimuli 
from low-low series were identified as ending in /hi at shorter vowel 
durations than stimuli from high-high series (tD(60) = A. 88, £ < .01). 

The high-high versus low-low series data suggest that judgments of 
tinal-consonant voicing were influenced by Fl onset frequencies, Fl 
steady-state frequencies, Fl offset frequencies, or a combination of these 
cues. These results are consistent with the hypothesis that high Fl ON+SS 
trequencies cue voiceless final consonants for these vowels. However, the 
results do not provide unequivocal support for Fl onset frequencies or Fl 
steady-state frequencies as voicing cues, because Fl offset 
differences alone may explain the observed pattern. 
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High-hi gh versus Low-hig h seri es 

^ The second nairwise comparison available in these data involves stimulus 
series m which Fl ON+SS frequency differences are not confounded with offset 
frequency differences. This second romparison is between hiph-hiph and 

J^nMiS f Th^r.'^''^"' ^^"^^ frequencies but 'differed in 

Fl ON+SS frequency and m Fl final transition slope. 
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Figure 2. Mean percentage of voiced final-consonant judgments at each 
vowel duration for each vowel series. Bes -fitting normal ogives 
through the mean values for each series are al5 > shown. Upper panel 
shows /a/-vowel series and lower panel shows /«/- vowel series. Mean 
values are slightly displaced horizontally when necessary to maintain 
clarity. 
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As in the previous comparison, stimuli containing low Fl ON+SS 
frequencies were more likely to be identified as ending in a voiced final 
consonant than stimuli with high Fl ON+SS frequencies. This pattern was 
consistent at every vowel duration !or both vowels (see Figure 2). Planned 
comparisons of mean crossover durations for high-high versus low-high series 
demonstrated that these differences were significant. Stimuli from low-hifrh 

n^iu^i^T r '"^^"^ ^" durations thfn 

stimuli from high-high series (tD(60) = 3.34, p < .01). These results 

demonstrate a significant effect of Fl ON+SS frequency on voicing judgments in 

the absence of Fl offset frequency differences. e j s m 

Walsh etal. (1987) have suggested that Fl final transition slopes may 
provide final-consonant voicing information with steeper slooes cuing voiced 
final consonants. The present data for high-high and low-high* series do not 
appear to support this hypothesis. In these data, stimuli from high-hijih 
series contain steeper final transitions than stimuli from low-high series. 
JUL J?*"^ often judged to contain a voiceless final consonant. It may be 

that the effect of final transition slope is masked, in this case, by the 
hf?! ' .k"^'' ^^'^^ differences. Alternatively, the discrepancy 

between the present data and the Valsh results may be due to the confounding 

ILaI tJ^ ^^''P^ ^"'^ frequency in the Walsh et al 

study. This point will be returned to in the discussion below. A comparison 
between stimulus series very similar to those used by Walsh et al. (1987) is 
available m the present study and is described next. 



Low- high versus Low-low series 

The final pairwise comparison involves stimuli from low-high versus 
low-low series. For a given vowel, stimuli from these two series contained 
equal Fl onset frequencies and Fl steady-state frequencies but differed in 
terms of Fl final transition slope and Fl offset frequency. Low-low series 
stimuli contained steeper Fl final transitions and lower Fl offset frequencies 
than low-high series stimuli (see Figure 1). 

Examining performance for low-high and low-low series in Figure 2, it can 
be seen that stimuli containing lower Fl offset frequencies and steeper final 
transitions (I.e., low-low series stimuli) received more final /b/ responses 
than stimuli with higher Fl offsets and morP gradual Fl final transitions 
(I.e., low-high series stimuli). This overall pattern can be seen by 
comparing the ogives in each panel of the figure. However, the effect is not 
as consistent as m the earlier comparisons, particularly for stimuli based on 

/!/* .J" ' P^"?^ ^'^"'^ 2' ^^^^^ displays data for series based on 

/«/, there are mean values that are not consistent with the overall pattern 
of results. For example, at vowel duration = 220 ms, the low-high stimulus 
recei'.-d more voiced responses than its 220 ms low-low counterpart. These 

IV.lllf^ '''' - T'^^^ pattern did not occur in the earlier comparisons. 
Planned comparisons of mean crossover points for low-high versus low-low 
series were not statistically significant (tD(60) = 1.55, N.S.). Thus, it 
fJ^^p^ HM c- ! earlier comparisons, both of which involved series differing 
in U ON+So frequency, demonstrated more consistent effects on voicing 
judgments than the final comparison in which Fl onset fieq, ^.ncies and Fl 
steady-state frequencies did not vary. 
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The low-high versus lov^lov stimulus comparison provides a fairly close 
replication of an t tlier study by Walsh et al- (IV ^7). In that study, 
stimuli with steeper Fl final transition slopes and lover Fl offset 
frequencies received significantly more voiced final-consonant judgments than 
stimuli with mc^e gradual Fl final transition slopes and higher Fl offset 
frequencies. The present results only partially replicate these earlier 
findings. While the general pattern of results for the low-high versus 
low^lov series is consistent with the pattern reported by Walsh et al. 
(1987). low-high versus low-low crossover points did not significantly differ 
in the present study. The Walsh et al. (1987) study and its conclusions will 
be taken up in the discussion below. 



Discussion 

The ogives plotted in the panels of Figure 2 show a consistent pattern of 
results for both /a/ and The largest change in voicing decisions 

involved high-high versus low^lov series. These were series in which both 
ON+SS frequency and offset frequency differences were present* A smaller 
change was seen in the high-high versus low-high comparison. These series 
contained the ON+SS frequency differences present in the previous comparison 
but did not differ in offset frequency. The significant difference in 
crossover durations for high-high versus low-high series suggests an effect of 
Fl ON+SS frequency on voicing decisions independent of Fl offset frequency. 
The fact that a larger change in voicing decisions was present in the 
high-high versus low-low comparison than in the high-high versus low-high 
comparison suggests an effect of Fl offset frequency on voicing judgments 
which is independent of the ON+SS frequency effect. In short, the results 
suggest that both Fl ON+SS frequency and Fl offset frequency provide 
perceptual information for final-consonant voicing. For the vowels examined, 
low Fl ON+SS frequencies and low offset frequencies tended to produce voiced 
final-consonant judgments. 

It could be argued that the present results do not support Fl offset 
frequency as a voicing cue since the results of the low-high versus lov-low 
comparison, in which offset frequency differences were present, were not 
statistically significant. As a result, the data do not provide strong 
support for Fl offset frequency as voicing cue. However, the present results 
are not inconsistent with previous work in which Fl offset frequencies have 
appeared to provide voicing information (Wolf, 197R; Hillenbrand et al., 
198A). The results of the present low^-high versus low-lov comparison, while 
not statistically significant, were in the expected direction based on this 
previous work. Stimuli with low Fl offset frequencies tended to receive more 
voiced f inal-^consonant judgments than stimuli with high Fl offsets. The 
pattern was consistent at every vowel duration for /a/ (see Figure 2). While 
the data were less consistent for the overall pattern was again in the 

expected direction* The variability in tha data for /«/ appears to be the 
cause of the overall lack of statistical significance. 

Additional evidence that high Fl onset, steady-state, and offset 
frequencies cue voiceless final consonants comes from comparing labelling 
performance for /a/ versus /ae/ • First it should be noted that these vowels 
differ in inherent duration. According to Peterson and Lehiste's (1960) 
measurements, /ae/ has the longest inherent duration of all English 
monophthongs, considerably longer than /a/. It listeners adjust their 
perceptual judgments for these inherent durational differences, it would be 
expected that judgments of final-consonant voicing would switch from voiceless 
to voiced at briefer durations for the /a/ series than the /ae/ series. 
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However, in the present data, mean crossover points were significantly earlier 
for /2e/ than /a/. This unexpected result may be due to frequency differences 
between the /a/ and /ae/ series as synthesized. Fl frequencies at onset, 
steady-state, and offset were higher for /a/ stimuli versus /ae/ stimuli when 
matching series are compared (e.g., high-high versus high-high). The higher 
Fl frequencies used in synthesizing the /a/ series may have encouraged 
listeners to hear these stimuli as ending in voiceless consonants more often 
than stimuli from /ae/ series which contained lower Fl frequencies. 

There is little evidence that Fl final transition slope had a consistent 
influence on voicing judgments in this study. Consider the data for the 
high-high and low-high series. In this comparison, high-high stimuli contain 
steeper Fl final transitions than low-high stimuli. If, as Walsh et al. 
(1987) suggest, steep FlFT's cue voiced final consonants, high-high stimuli 
should be judged as ending in a voiced consonant more often than low-high 
stimuli. However, exactly the opposite result was observed; high-high stimuli 
received more voiceless responses than low-high stimuli. If steep Fl final 
transitions were cuing voiced final consonants in these stimuli, the effect 
was clearly much weaker thai; the effect of Fl ON+SS differences and, as a 
result, was completely masked. These results are consistent with Summers' 
(1987) production data in which high Fl onset frequencies and high Fl 
steady-state frequencies are associated with the production of voiceless final 
consonants. Furthermore, Summers' (1987) data failed to show significant 
differences in FIFT slope for utterances contrasting in final-consonant 
voicing. 

The data from the low-high versus low-low comparison are much more 
consistent with the Walsh et al. (1987) hypothesis concerning Fl transition 
slopes than the data from the high-high versus low-high comparison. However, 
the low-high versus low-low results provide little support for the Walsh et 
al. position for two reasons. First, the change in responses for low-high 
versus low-low series was not statistically significant. Second, even if 
significant, the results are ambiguous as to the cuing value of final 
transition slope because, as in the stimuli used by Walsh et al., Fl final 
transition slope and Fl offset frequency were confounded in this comparison. 
Lower Fl offset frequencies rather than steeper Fl final transitions may cue 
voiced consonants in this case. 

Since Fl onset frequency and Fl steady-state frequency were correlated in 
this study, the results do not directly address the relative contribution of 
onset frequency and steady-state frequency to final voicing decisions. 
However, evidence from other studies suggests that steady-state frequency may 
outweigh onset frequency in conveying final voicing information. First, 
Summers' (1987) production data showed larger differences in Fl steady-state 
frequency than in Fl onset frequency for utterances contrasting in final 
consonant voicing. If final-consonant voicing generally influences Fl 
steady-state frequencies more than Fl onsets, steady-state frequency 
differences may be more salient and may be relied on more by listeners in 
making voicing decisions. Second, perceptual experiments examining the 
effects of selectively deleting portions of vowels on final voicing decisions 
(Wardrip-Fruin, 1982) have shown that deleting later-occurring portions of 
vowels has a greater effect on judgments than deleting earlier portions. This 
finding clearly suggests an important role for final formant transitions i.n 
cuing final-consonant voicing. However, it also consistent with the 
hypothesir that later-occurring sleady-state formant regions carry more 
final-consonant voicing information than initial formant transitions. 
Finally, a third piece of evidence that steady-state frequency may outweigh 
onset frequency as a voicing cue in the present study has to do with the 
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durations oc initial transitions and ste&dy-state regions in the experimental 
stimuli. Fl initial transitions were 25 ms long for all stimuli in the 
present stuiy while steady-state durations varied from 45 ms to 220 ms within 
each series. The longer durations of steady-state regions relative to initial 
transitions may have made steady-state frequency differences more salitnt than 
frequency differences during initial transitions. Summers' (1987) earlier 
production data verifies that Fl steady-state regions are generally longer 
than Fl initial transitions for consonant-vowel-consonant utterances. 

The results of the present study contrast in an interesting way with 
previous work examining the influence of linguistic stress on formant 
frequencies and vowel duiations. Vowel durations are generally longer in 
stressed utterances than in unstressed utterances (Cooper, Eady, and Mueller, 
1985; Parmenter and Trevino, 1936; Summers, 1987). Thus, the presence of 
stress and the presence of a voiced final consonant both tend to increase 
vowel duration. However, stress and final-consonant voicing appear to have 
contrasting influences on Fl frequency. According to the present findings, 
lower Fl frequencies are more likely to be associated with voiced final 
consonant judgments than with voiceless consonants judgments. As a result, 
vowel lengthening due to f inal-conscnant voicing is associated with a lowering 
of Fl. Stress-related vowel lengthening has exactly the opposite effect on 
Fl. For low vowels such as /a/ and /ae/, Fl frequencies are higher in 
stressed utterances than in unstressed utterances (DeLattre, 1969; Gay, 1978). 
This suggests that stress-related vowel lengthening may be disambiguated from 
voicing-related vowel lengthening based on Fl frequency information (see 
Summers, 1987). 

Finally, it should be pointed out that the Fl frequency cues to 
final-consonant voicing described above may not be equally available for all 
vowels. The present study e>.i_mined the low vowels /a/ and /»/ which contain 
relatively high Fl frequencies. Previous acoustic measurements showing clear 
voicing-related differences in Fl frequencies have also tended to focus on 
vowels containing high first formants (Revoile et al. 1982; Summers, 1987; 
Wolf, 1978). There is some question as to whether vowels containing lower Fl 
frequencies would show consistent voicing-related differences in Fl 
frequencies and whether Fl frequency differences would supply reliable voicing 
information for these vowels. Acoustic measurements by Hillenbrand et al. 
(198A) show much larger voicing-related differences in Fl offset fiequency for 
utterances containing /a/ and Zee/ than for utterances containing /i/ and /u/. 
That is, utterances containing vowels with relatively high Fl frequencies 
showed larger voicing-related changes in Fl offset frequencies than utterances 
containing vowel with low Fl frequencies. If Hillenbrand's findings on Fl 
offset frequencies also hold for Fl onset and steady-state frequencies, it may 
be that Fl frequency differences play a larger role in cuing final consonant 
voicing for utterances containing low vowels such as /a/ and /ae/ than for 
utterances containing high vowels such as /i/ and /u/. 

It is possible that larger voicing-related changes in Fl are present for 
low vowels than high vowels as a result of constraints on the variability of 
tongue height in the production of high vowels such as /i/ and /u/. These 
vowels are produced with the tongue high in the oral cavity. Fo»- these 
vowels, further increases in tongue height may not be possible without 
switching from vowel to fricative production. Decreases in tongue height may 
also be limited since this would presumably move formant frequencies towards 
those of more central vowels. The limitations on tongue height may not be as 
strict for low vowels such as /a/ and /ae/. These vowels are produced with 
the tongue low in the front cavity which results in high Fl frequencies. 
Presumably a certain amount of lowering is necessary to disamabiguate /?/ and 
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Appendix 



Parameter values used in synthesizing the 115 ms member 
of each series* Parameters held constant for all stimuli 
were: FO (120 Hz), F4 (3300 Hz), F5 (3850 Hz), 
B4 (250 Hz), and B5 (200 Hz). 
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Abstract 



This paper integrates the research concerns of two language learning 
populations, adults acquiring a second language and children learning to 
correct functional (nonorganic) speech sound errors. Phonology was 
specifically examined with regard to four areas of mutual concern and benefit: 
(a) characterization of the sound system, (b) selection of aspects of the 
target sound system to be taught, (c) projection of learning during 
instruction, and (d) application of research findings to classroom and clinic. 
This comparative research indicated that basic theoretical and pedagogical 
aims are identical for both populations. Also, research on both populations 
has resulted in similar findings about language, learning, and instruction. 
Moreover, the study of each population has shown certain advances that may 
contribute to, and shape the direction of, language learning research for the 
other population. Integrated research efforts of this type have potential for 
isolating properties that are necessary and specific to language from those 
that are unique to acquisifion, and further, for differentiating these 
universal properties from those that are specific to given language learning 
populations . 
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Linguists have been interested in data from language learning populations 
tor at least three reasons: (a) to further their understanding of the nature 
and structure of language, (b) to gain insight into the process of language 
acquisition and learning, and (c) to study specific subgroups of language 

Perhaps, the most obvious and direct use of language learning data has 
been to examine particular populations of learners, such as blind or deaf 
children acquiring language. Focusing on particular populations of language 
learners provides information about the nature and emergence of the linguistic 
systems of these speakers. For example, the study of children with functional 
(nonorganically-based) speech disorders has led to the observation that these 
children typically do not exhibit "deviant" language systems (Dinnsen, Elbert, 
& Weismer, 1980; Candour, 1981; Haas, 1963; Leonard, 1973). Rather, these 
children display language systems that may be developmentally delayed and/or 
different from the adult target, but that are generally consistent with 
properties and features of primary languages. From careful study of this 
language learning population, then, a priori assumptions about the nature and 
origin of functional speech disorders ha/e been modified. 

A second way in which language learning data have been used is in the 
formulation and confirmation of linguistic theories (Ferguson, 1975, 1977- 
Fromkin, 1987; Candour, 1981; Jakobson, 1941; Shattuck-Huf nagel & Klatt, 1979; 
Smith, 1973). Studies of language learning populations, such as dyslexic or 
aphasic adults, may force one to abandon existing methodologies and 
frameworks; as a result, new insights into the nature of language are often 
gained. The study of language learning populations from this perspective also 
contributes important information about those aspects of language that are 
innate ("acquired") versus those that are learned ani, further, those aspects 
of grammar that are necessary and specific to language versus those that are 
essential to cognition. 

Conclusions drawn from language learning data in and of itself or in 
support of linguistic theory, however, may be limited. Linguistic skills or 
learning patterns observed in a given population may be representative of nore 
general features of acquisition or of language and may not be indicative of 
the unique characteristics of a population. Conversely, information about 
language and learning may be peculiar to a specific population and may not be 
generalizable to broader aspects of language or acquisition. Language 
learning data must be examined in alternate ways in order to factor out 
properties universal to language from those unique to acquisition, and then, 
to differentiate these universal properties from those that are specific ^o a 
given language learning population. One way this may be accomplished is 
through comparative research across language learning populations. Munial 
benefits, both theoretical and pedagogical, may obtain when the results and 
methodologies of research on language learning in one population are 
integrated and shared with those of another population. For example, tracing 
the course of language acquisition in normally developing children has helped 
linguists predict certain patterns and sequences of learning in adults 

?q«A'T^v,/x. T?"; i^"®l^ofo ^'^"^^y- ^ Krashen. 1982; Flege & Davidian, 

198A; Hecht & Mulford, 1982; Johansson, 1973; Wode, 1981). Aspects of 
language development common to these two populations may constitute some of 
the essential or basic elements of language learning. As another example. 
Identifying the locus of perceptual, productive, and processing difficulties 
in adults with dyslexia and those with Alzheimer's disease has facilitated 
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methods of language rehabilitation for aphasic adults (Lieberman, Meskill, 
Chatillon, & Shupack, 1985; Nicholas, Obler, Albert, & Helm-Estabrooks , 1985; 
Rastatter & Lawson^Brill , 1987), Through coordinated research efforts of this 
type, it should be possible to identify universal versus specific properties 
of language and the language learning process. To date, however, the relative 
importance and contribution of comparative and integrated research across 
language learning populations has not been evaluated* 

The purpose of this paper is to examine and integrate the research 
concerns of two specific language learning populations, adults learning a 
second language and children learning to overcome functional speech disorders. 
The specific component of language learning to be examined is phonology. 
These two populations were selected for comparison because they present no 
organic or neurological involvement* Both populations also exhibit developing 
sound systems that are aimed at approximating the target sound system* 
Moreover, these populations offer a unique testing ground for the study of 
phonological learning since research in both areas has provided descriptive, 
instructional, and experimental techniques for the inve^^ tigation of 
theoretical and applied questions. Four parallel areas of concern will be 
examined; (a) characterization of the sound system, (b) selection of certain 
aspects of the target sound system to be taught, (c) projection of learning 
during instruction, and (d) application of research findings to cla'irroom and 
clinic. These research concerns, while not the only areas of overlap, were 
selected because they represent core components of language .learning and 
instruction (Gierut, 19B5b; Gierut & Dinnsen, 1987). 



Characterization of the Sound S ystem 

The phonological systems of second language learners have been described 
as independent of both the native and the target language (Bialystok & 
Sharwood Smith, 1985; Dickerson, 1975; Eckman, 1981b; Selinker, 1969, 1972), 
hence, the ''interlanguage. " The disordered sound systems of young children 
have likewise been described as independent of the target or adult sound 
system (Camarata & Candour, 198A, 1985; Dinnsen, 1984; Dinnsen et al., 1980; 
Fey & Stalker, 1986; Candour, 1981; Gierut, 1985c; Maxwell, 1981; Williams & 
Dinnsen, 1987). 1 Thus, both second language learners and speech 
disordered children maintain unique phonological systems, independent of the 
target, in terms of both the structure and function of sounds. 

The sound systems of these learners also bear structural similarity to 
each other* The sound systems have been shown to be systematic, characterized 
by phonological rules, both allophonic and neutral zing, and by phonotactic 
constraints (Camarata & Candour, 1984; Dickerson, 1975; Dickerson, 1976; 
Dinnsen & Maxwell, 1981; Eckman, 1981a, 1981b; Elbert & Gierut, 1986; Fey & 
Stalker, 1986; Gierut, 1985a, 19fa5c, 1986b; Tarone, 1978), Although 
systematic in nature, the sound systems of these learner? have been shown to 
be highly variable (Dickerson, 1975; Dickerson, 1977; Dinnsen & Elbert, 1984; 
Gierut, 1986a; Taron^:, 1978; Williams, 1980)* The locus of phonological 
variation in second language learners has been associated with sociolinguist ic 
factors such as style shifting (Beebe, 1980; Dickerson, 1975; Tarone, 1979, 
1983); whereas, the locus of variation in speech disordered children has not 
yet oeen iaentified. 

In addition, the sound systems of these language learners bear similarity 
to the phonologies of primary languages (Dickerson, 1976; Eckman, 1977, 1981b; 
Candour, 1981; Gierut, 1985c, 1986b; see however, Adjemian, 1976; Eckman, 
1981b). Moreover, changes observed in these developing sound systems over 
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!985c''%fihf '"''p^"'?.'° historical sound change (Dickerson, 1976; Gierut, 
1985c, 1986b). For the most part, the phonological systems of second lanjrua^e 

i:™i:ngu:^^^^ ''^^^'^'^^^ ^^^^^^^^ samrpropeJt-fro'f 



.vhiK?? language learners and speech disordered children, however 

Itnrrl .'^'^^1 sound production. Errors may be due to argeHik; 

( coriect") underlying representations affected by phonological ^Sles or 
Znn^fJ"^'''" ("incorrect") underlying representations characterized by 
phonotactic constraints. For speech disordered children, errors in target 
sound production have been associated primarily with nont;rge?-l ke inde^^n^ 

g:s:::fr';:sui ti'''^' ^^^^^^^-^ ianguagfLa;n:rs?'':j^;?f 

B^rdovt Lrl?f • ^ application of phonological rules (Gierut & 

Ltrl;^18f).^" preparation; Gierut, Dinnsen, , Bardovi-Harllg, 1987; 

«k '^^^o, for both populations, accurate target sound productions mav be 
observed for the "wrong" phonological reason For example? Eckian(De?sonal 
communication) observed the case of a Spanish speaker Teariinf Xlish who 
produced the morphophonemic alternations "smooth" [smut] ' [smCf^J Soother " 
oJonolna "^^'V'^ '""^ underlying form' /siud/ \ffec?ed b^ 

?espe Uve?i 'on ?he1 ^''''''t' intervocalic ^piranUza ion' 

"smomJer "^'bu? nL L ' '^^^^^ accurately produced the word 

non?^J^^t'm,o A ^^ ^ ''^^"^^ ^ Phonological rule operating on a 

nontarget-like underlying representation. Similarly, Dinnsen (oefsonal 
communication) observed a speech disordered child who d d not Csc /// and /tf/ 

suci":i:r /f/ "wir^^'r PS-^^^^j-} -P--ted in this chi(-d's sy 

sucn tnat /J/ was realized as f'-fl word-finallv tu^^ ^ j j 

morphophonemic alternations between "f1s."7 ' [fxfinl .. isl'Jn^" ' 

CrtHn'r' '''' '""^ target-likl underlyi^r? prese a?i;n /fx'/ 

Morphophonemic alternations were also noted between "cafch" [k^ tC] ~ ^icin i 
caching" Here, the correct production of "catch" derived ffoi^i 
nontarget-like underlying representation, /ka^J/, affected by ^ phonological 
rule. In both of these cases, correct productions for the wron^ phonolof cal 
.^ndpHv^"^'"^ ^'^"^ operation of an allophonic rule on nontarge?^Hke 
D?nnsen fga"!''"'"''^'^"^^ ^^^^^^ ' ^-"^o-"' ^^^A; W^fliais & 

finally, there are several common research issues related to the 
characterization of disordered and interlanguage phonologie^ Researchers 
have been concerned, for example, with how thefe unique and independent 
phonologies derive (Broselow, 1984; Connell, 1982; Elber?, 1984 El"is ?982 
Felix, 1980; Hecht & Mulford, 1982; Leonard & Brow^, 1984 Taron; 980; Do 

solnlTylT^ 'ZTtTrl' ""j^'^^^' constraints sh;pe th; org^nl^aHon^of the 
sound system? What is the relative contribution of each of these factors? 
another example, researchers in both disciplines have been co: 'rned wUh how 
to best characterize sound systems (Dinnsen, 1984; Eckman 1977' 98?. JVhn^t 

Si l^-SI"'"*"- ^^^^ 
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Selection of Aspects of the Sound System to be Taught 

A common, although difficult, task for second language learners is the 
restructuring of allophones in the native phonology as distinct phonemes in 
the target phonology, that is. a phonemic split (Lado, 1957). The recommended 
method for affecting a phonemic split is to teach minimal pair contrasts. At 
present, there are no reported data on the effectiveness of this method in 
inducing phonemic splits or on the processes that may be involved in acquiring 
phonemic splits for second language learners (see, however, Pisoni, Aslin, 
Perey, f, Hennessy, 1982, for an experimental laboratory demonstration of a 
phonemic split at a perceptual level). 

For speech disordered children, the problem of inducing a phonemic split 
has been of concer.-* only recently (Camarata & Candour, 198A; Gierut, 1986b; 
Maxwell, 198i ; Williams & Dinnsen, 1987). Borrowing teaching techniques from 
second language instruction, Gierut (1986*j) demonstrated that speech 
disordered children can learn to reassign allophones as phonemes in the target 
sound system. Moreover, because the course of learning was monitored 
systematically and longitudinally, four qualitatively and quantitatively 
distinct stages in the rxquisition or a ohonemic split were identified. 
Specifically, the subject of this study produced [f] and [s] in complementary 
distribution, such that (f J always and only occurred word-initially and [sj 
always and only occurred postvocalically . Thus, at Stage 1, no phonemic 
contrast was present and an allophonic rule was used. With treatment, the 
subject produced [fj and [sJ in all word positions, but only for some 
morphemes; moreover, alternations between [fJ and (s) were observed 
postvocalically for certain morphemes. At Stage 2, then, a phonemic contrast 
was present lor some morphemes, but this contrast was neutralized. At this 
stage, there was no evidence that the allophonic rule of Stage 1 continued to 
operate. With further treatment, the subject produced [f] and [s] in all word 
positions and neither the allophonic rule of Stage 1 nor the neutralization 
rule of Stage 2 applied; however, production of [f] and [s] still did not 
extend to all morphemes. Stage 3, therefore, was characterized by a phonemic 
contrast in all contexts for most morphemes. Finally, the subject produced 
(fJ and [s] in all contexts for all morphemes and no phonological rules were 
used. Stage 4 represented a successful phonemic split. 

These four stages provide a more detailed picture of the emergence of 
phonemic splits for speech disordered children. At present, comparable sLa^es 
of change have not been repor'-ed for second language learners; it will oe 
necessary to document longi tuainally the degree and extent of change for these 
speakers as well. Through this type of comparative research, a more 
fine-grained characterization of the nature and course of acquiring phonemic 
splits will potentially be developed as well as more effective and efficient 
procedures for affecting phonemic splits. 



Projection of Learning During Instruction 

There are at least tvo ways that learning during instruction has been 
predicted. A firi^t approdch relies on universal properties of language to 
predict learning; a second approach relies on properties internal to 
individual speakers. 
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Language-general Factors 



.k«. 'typological or implicational markedness is one language-general DroD^rtv 
that has been examined for predictive power in both arias of research^second 

%8jr" 985" -f,'^''^\^'^or6erS' ^ck.an and colleagues' (EckLn 
lliL^ 1 ' ? ' Eckm^n, Moravcsik, & Virth, 1983, 1985) observed thai 
second language learners who evidenced more marked sounds and sound sequences 

evidenced unmarked sounds and sequences, bufnot he 
dlfHcuitv markedness was suggested as a metric of the degree of 

difficulty that a second language speaker may have in learning certain target 
sounds Eckman, 1977, 1981a 1985). From a pedagogical point of view i^ 
tarcrlrLa !n?^ language learners who are instructed on more marked errored 
se^mentf^ spontaneously acquire other related, unmarked target 

segments that are not directly taught (for comparable examples in 
interlanguage syntax, see Eckman, 1985, Gass, 1982, and Schachter, 1974) 

A similar set of observations !--^s been noted in the area of speech 

errored tl^^I; tV2 '^'T^^ treatment, a child's performance on unmarked 
target .o^hh! T ^'V'^' performance on marked errored 

arge sound^ ZZt ^r"^""??'" ""J"^' ^^^^ treatment of marked 

tarfe s T.lt M P ^A ""^f^ acquisition of both marked and unmarked 

Jemfd ftinn f ^^^^^^^^^^ ^ i^'^^^' 1986, for a related observation in 
remediation of hearing-impaired children). 

i.n.n?^^''"^^'''? evidence from both disciplines, thus, suggests that the 
language-general factor of typological markedness m;y beused to pred ct 

will ^Ln ° learn initially, but that instruction on these sounds 

will result in more extensive learning. To date, there has been no 

krjiL'n'o fl^'fuJ'^" °' hypothesis within either field; tMs re^^ ns" 

Key question tor future investigation. 

Speaker-specific Factor s 

A child's competence, or tacit phonological knowledge, of the target 
sound system is one speaker-specific factor that has been examined n the afel 
of speech disorders. Gierut and colleagues (Gierut, 1985c; Gierut 1 Dinnsen 
1987; Gieru Elbert, & Dinnsen, 1987) have experimentally evalua ed a Mld'^ 
phonological knowledge as a predictor of learning. Greater amounts of 

uZlr\"J '""'^''"^ '""''^ """^'^ ^ ?hild internalized arge 

underlying representations. That is, if a child mastered target underlying 

nrn'd'n'! T"" '^""^^ phonological rules may have been operating to 

produce errors, performance on these target sounds was better than fhose cLes 
where arget underlying representations had not yet been learned However 

chUd^wa's^Hrs^T ^^^^'^ phonological System were ^bse^ved Xn ; 

child was first taught to produce sounds that /ere most unlike the target 
language (errored) in terms of underlying representations. ^ 

knn^1^L^^^ ^''^f. language learning, a speaker's phonological 

(Bialv^fnk ^lf^^ ^ '"^^^ influence ^eaf^Jng 

1? ^i^R^' I ' ^;^ly^^f ^ Sharwood Smith, 1985; Briere, 1966; Dulay ef 
ii'cL, ^ ' ^^"''"^'^ly' 1982; McLaughlin, 1978). Ha.meri; (1982 noted tha 
second language learners seem to have most difficulty learning alloohonic 

VntrV- r underlying representaUonrhaie'al^Ldy been 

internalized. AUophonic problems seemed to be more resistive to change than 
phonemic problems, or cases where target language underly ng rep^esentat ons 
have not been internalized. This observation is just oppositf o7 that ;o?ed 
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for speech disordered children. On the other hand, Briere (1966) demonstrated 
experimentally that target sounds present in a second language learner's 
inventory, whether at an underlying or a phonetic level, vere learned more 
rapidly than those target sounds absent from the inventory. This experimental 
finding is consistent with that reported for speech disordered children. It 
will be necessary to evaluate experimentally and descriptively these 
discrepancies between phonological knowledge and learning in speakers 
acquiring a second language. Pedagogically , it will also be important to 
examine differences in the amount and extent of learning by second language 
speakers when instruction begins with target underlying representations that 
have not yet been learned versus those fhat have already been mastered- 



Application of Research Findings to Classroom and Clinic 

In a recent publication, Lightbown (1985) cautioned the direct classroom 
application of research results. She noted, as have Tarone and others 
(Tarone, Swain, & Fathman, 1976), that there are several reasons why the 
classroom application of research findings may be premature. These include, 
for example, the lack of data on individual learning strategies and styles, 
the limited information on individual and environmental variables, the 
generally undeveloped methodology for experimental instructional studies, and 
the limited number of replications that have been reported. There appears, 
then, to be a gap between applied research and classroom application in the 
area of second language instruction. This gap may be partially due to the 
focus on groups of learners, rather than individuals, in both research and 
instructional settings. Group research tends to mask important individual 
differences in learning. The critical assumption is that second language 
learners are homogeneous and that interlanguage systems cire shared by all 
learners. Moreover, research methodologies involving large numbers of matched 
subjects often prohibit longitudinal traces of learning or systematic 
replications of results. 

« 

In the area of speech disorders, there has also been somewhat of a 
dichotomy between the researcher and the clinician. In speech disorders, 
however, one frequently used experimental paradigm combines the interests of 
both researcher and clinician, thereby, narrowing this gap between research 
and application. This experimental paradigm is known as applied behavior 
analysis, also called functional analysis or single-subject methodology 
(Hersen & Barlow, 1976; McReynolds & Kearns, 1983). 

Single-subject methodology has been widely used in applied Hisciplines 
interested in changing a learner's performance through instruction. The logic 
underlying single-subject methodology is that each subject serves as h^s or 
her own control. That is, control over extraneous or irxterfering variables is 
demonstrated with the individual subject. Comparisons are made between a 
subject's performance during periods of no training and training, or no 
instruction and instruction. The basic assumption is that a subject's 
performance will not change until instruction is introduced. This assumption 
IS identical to that of other experimental paradigms that employ larger groups 
of subjects. o 6 K 



a no 



There are two essential components of single-subject designs, a ..w 
training phase and a training phase. The no training, or baseline, phase 
serves as a measure of a subject's performance prior to the introduction of 
training. It is essential that a subject's performance during baseline 
remains stable in order to demonstrate that training is, in fact, what cai ses 
changes in performance. A subject's performance, therefore, must be measured 
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repeatedly during baseline to ensure adequate control. Performance continues 
Jr«^n?nr2Jf°'! ^'^^''"^"^ij; ^'^''''S training to evaluate degree of learning and 
™no • training/training phases can be combined or 

sequenced in a variety of ways across time, behaviors, subjects, or settings. 

rh.t methodology offers several advantages. One advantage is 

hnf.. designs avoid the problem of identifying large numbers of 

homogeneous matched subjects. Another advantage of this methodology is that 
It is possible to look at variation in performance for a given subject as well 
can*"?hn/ h^'^''; f^^-T controlling intra- and intersubject variation 
h^hiv-ii^o * Identified. A third advantage of this methodology is that 

behaviors are measured frequently so improvements in performance can be 
o^'^^^h ^y^^^-^^^^^^lly longitudinally. This provides for an examination 
ot both Che spontaneous acquisition of new responses as well as the 
generalization of learned or treated responses. From these data an 
sJnii: ."ni- '^'^H''•' '^T'"^ and' style can be deJ^rmlned 

fj2ln!;rH-fr f '^"^ advantage of being able to test and 

evaluate different instructional procedures. Finally, single-subject designs 
are flexible and can be modified in ways directly related d the applied 
Spson,'^i'9865?" ' Thompson, 1986; Kearns, 1986; McReynolds 1! 

valid??v '"if °"^^P^^°" ^S'^"^ single-subject research relates to external 
validity or the generality of research findings. It may be thought that, 

tlUT T '""' '^t'^"/ assumptions of 'random fampling 

DODula ion ih-Tf^f'^^ "^"^^ not generalize from the individual back to the 
popula ion. This is false; external validity in single-subject research is 
demonstrated by direct and/or systematic replication of the training effect 
(McReynolds & Thompson, 1986). ^ eii-eci 

Single-subject research is particularly well-suited t-. the study of 

matched sZtllf 'l!''''"" ''T '^''^ """^^^^^ homogeneous and identicaHy 
matched subjects, necessary for group investigations, are generally 

culVrJ V • "^"^""^^^ methodology closely pa^aUels thf typtcal 

clinical training situation, namely, one-on-one instruction. Moreover, 
clinicians and researchers alike are interested in developing effective 
training programs supported by experimental data, and in using these data to 
process? ^ understanding of language and the language learning 

-.nd ^nnfl^^Hn^^"' "^^^'^^ T^. likewise help bridge the gap between research 
soDhi^H^^^^H ^ l^"g"age instruction, providing a well-developed, 

sophisticated methodology for evaluating instructional techniques, for 
determining individual learning strategies, and for establishing the role and 
function of social and environmental factors. That interlanguages may not be 

rnvTiiL^'iSI l^^*^"^- (Bialystok^ fharwood Smith 

1985, Eckman, 1981a, 1985) and that second language learners may constitute a 
heterogeneous group (Gierut & Bardovi-Harlig, in preparation) further upports 

he IndJwSual i""' ^^ther than group designs. E.phasis on 

the individual in single-subject research, however, may necessitate certain 

" ; r'o^^su S ''h ^^"^-^^ ?ns?;;:?lon ? e 

that Lam np ?'\ .^Tf" "^-^^ ^^^^"^ '^^""^'^ experimental studies 

that examine factors affecting a given speaker's phonological learning. It 

ITllZs ol ohonnw"'fi??5'°"/° '^^^^^^"^ ins?ruction shoiJI foe 

on areas of phonological difficulty common to second language speakers or 
whether emphasis should be placed on individualized areas of difficSuy! 
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Conclusion 



The comparative and integrated approach to language learning set forth in 
this paper has contributed specifically to our understanding of the nature and 
interaction among two particular subgroups of learners, adults acquiring a 
second language and children learning to correct speech errors. From this 
comparison, it has been demons t rat e'i that (a) the study of these two 
populations is based on similar research and pedagogical aims, (b) research in 
both disciplines has led to similar findings about language, learning, and 
instruction, and (c) each discipline shows certain advances in different 
aspects of language learning research that may benefit the other, 
theoretically and pedagogically . 

The present comparison is limited, however, in that it focuses on only 

two language learning groups. The converging findings make a preliminary 

contribution to the identification of universal properties of language and 

language learning. It will be important to examine other subgroups of 

learners on the same points of research concern in order to fully 

differentiate among language learning populations and to glean generalities 
about the nature of language and acquisition. 

This comparison of second language learners and speech disordered 
children, thus, has been a first attempt at iUustrating the importance and 
potential contribution of integrated research efforts; potentially, it will 
also serve as an impetus for continued research of this type. Comparative 
research lends itself well to furthering our understanding of specific 
language learning populations, to improving the effectiveness of our 
instructional methods, and to identifying those properties necessary and 
specific to language and the language learning process. 
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Endnotes 



1 There are several approaches to the analysis and characterization of 
speech sound disorders (see Elbert & Gierut, 1986, for review). These 
include, for example, place-voice-manner analysis, standard generative 
analysis, and natural process analysis. With exception of generative 
analysis, these approaches assume that a child's knowledge of the sound system 
is identical to that of the adult's at an underlying level; however, at a 
surface phonetic level, a child's knowledge of the sound system may be 
different than the adult's. It has been argued that this assumption is 
neither necessary nor sufficient (Camarata & Candour, 1984; Dinns^^n, 1984; 
Maxwell, 1981, 1984; Williams & Dinnsen, 1987); thus, claims about a child's 
phonological system being independent of the adult target are based upon 
generative phonological descriptions. 
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Abstract 



The purpose of this paper was to evaluate a phonological treatment 
program of maximal rather than minimal feature contrasts by charting the 
course of learning in a child displaying a systematic error pattern involving 
the nonoccurrence of word-initial consonants. Generalization data indicated 
that the child learned 16 word-initial consonants following treatment of only 
3 sets of maximal opposition contrasts. Overgeneralization data indicated 
that the child restructured his phonological system based on a larger concept 
of "word-initialness. " Basic components of, and differences between various 
forms of contrast trfatment are discussed. 
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Maximal Opposition Approach to Phonological Treatment 

Minimal pair contrast treatment is one metnod of remediation that has 
been used to improve and change the phonological systems of ch Idren 
displaying speech sound errors (Elbert, Rockman, & Saltzman! 1980; Ferr ef & 

B^ P- ^VT-^ ------ 

Is ?«naht ti*"; Lf?'^"^- '"^"^"'^^ P"^ contrast Jreatmei^t, a child 

™t^^n^ .K^ differ-^nt sounds signal different meanings. Mii^iimal pair 
98? Mn^"' ^''^^'''^^^ 5*^^!^:^ conception of sounds as phonemes (WeineJ' 
1981). Moreover, minimal pair contrast treatment reduces the occurrence of 
homonomy in a child's productions by contrasting desired target sounds with 
error or substituted sounds (Ingram, 1976). ^ 

researchers' 'adooHn^'''^ treatment has been widely employed by clinical 
ncSa^^^^a.oto^^hefs, I ''l^'^^T^'^ 

?rr"^ber'l97S^'Sre'^ lS«?r^^^ '''''' ' Phono^?: ic^r -ce'raplroach 
;e.g., Weber, 1970; Wemer, 1981), and a standard generative aoDroach rElbert 
Dinnsen, & Powell. 1984; Gievut. Elbert. & Dinnsen 1987^ ?his for^^^ 
\7^TeT\tl'r^^^^ facilitating the acq^SIsitlon'of sJecU d 

or iord nTrl f ^'^^ ^" enhancing generalization of other sound 

or word pairs that vary along similar dimensions. For example, within a 
phonological process framework, Veiner (1981) reduced the f?e?uency o Hnal 
consonant deletion, stopping, and velar fronting by teaching children 
meaningful minimal pairs such as "pie"-"pipe, " "see" "tea " and '^fte" "i.tP " 
respectively. Weiner further observed tha? 'the use o?' these 'p^ono'logic;! 

Ilm'iUrly wi thin'f Stt T^^^^^^' contLf ?^:a:m':nu 

0972^ t^ln^i ^ t ^A Vu'""^ ^^^'"^^ framework, McReynolds and Bennett 
(1972) taught a child the contrast between /J/ and /rf/, differing in the 

souidn^e '^'/r; JlYr'^^ ^--^-"^ generalization ^to'ctier^co^tinuan? 
specificaUv'on i .VnUl l T^'^' • ^ ^^ild's attention 

from anothPr .nn ^ . uniquely distinguishes one sound or word 

asp^ctH^pL^L^gy^^ " ^^^^'^ ^" ^^^^"^"^ generalization of 

th.t ^V^^^"^^^ ^o*^-" of contrast treatment has been introduced 

that also may be clinically relevant (Elbert & Gierut , 1986) Tliis form of 
contrast treatment involves maximal rather than mi umal opposi ions In this 
approach, phonemic distinctions vary along extremes of the broad and mult d e 
d mensions of voice place, and manner. Some examples of max ma??y oppos d 

voiceless velar obstruent /k/ or the contrast between a vo-.Ved bilabinl ^tnr. 
/b/ and voiceless palato-alveolar fricative /// . Notice tha co^Jiasnve 
sounds for Treatment are maximally distinct along several feature d^mensW 
as compared to mnimal pair treatment where phonemic distinct ons varv a^on; 
narrow, binary dimensions such as voiced versus vo ceUss ?he ? UonaJe 
behind a maximal opposition approach to contrast treatment is to p ovJde a 
child with an opportunity to learn about the target phonology Ms or her 
STLn^'"''"' p"' by filling in gaps along thesf extremes of multiple ?eature 
dimensions Presumably, treatment of maximal distinctions allows a child to 
choose and to attend to those specific feature dimensions ?hat he or sie 
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identifies as relevant to sound production. Potentially, the child will focus 
on target sounds that maintain these relevant distinctions and will generalize 
accurate production to these particular sounds. 

Current literature in developmental psycholinguistics and cognitive 
psychology supports a maximal opposition approach to phonological treatment. 
Specifically, a method of maximal oppositions is consistent with the work of 
Jakobson (1941/1968) and others (Crocker, 1969; Leopold, 1947; Velten, 1943). 
Young normally developing children initially seem to attempt and to maintain 
maximal distinctions and contrasts among sounds and sound classes. With 
development and experience, sound contrasts progress from major oppositions, 
such as oral-nasal or obstruent-sonorant , to more finely differentiated 
distinctions varying along the multiple dimensions of voice, place, and 
manner. These observations suggest that children may first concentrate on the 
wide extremes of sound contrasts, rather than on fine-grained minimal 
distinctions. 

Other research in developmental psycholinguistics indicates that young 
children actively participate in the process of phonological acquisition. 
Evidence has shown that children individually and uniquely select the type of 
sounds and contrasts that are added to their phonological systems (Ferguson & 
Farwell, 1975; Ferguson, Peizer, & Weeks, 1973; Menn, 1976; Schwartz & 
Leonard, 1982; Vibman, 1981). Moreover, children initiate and invent creative 
solutions to the "puzzle" of phonological acquisition (Ferguson & Macken, 
1980; Fey 6. Candour, 1982; Macken & Ferguson, 1983; Priestly, 1977). The 
child is afforded and uses many degrees of freedom in the acquisition of 
phonology. Perhaps, children with phonological disorders may also benefit 
from active, creative participation in selecting or chancr'n(? elements and 
contrastive aspects of their phonologies in the cju-se of clinical 
intervention (Elbert, 1984; Fey & Stalker, 1986; cf. Bares, 1976; Bates & 
MacWhinney, 1982; Johnston, 1982 in the acquisition of syntax). 

Finally, research in the area of generalization has suggested that the 
transfer of learning may be enhanced and facilitated by a "loosely structured" 
intervention plan (Stokes £, Baer, 1977; Leonard, 1981). Ideally, a loosely 
structured plan does not narrowly limit the treatment items or stimuli used, 
nor does it restrict the range of correct responses that are allowed. Loosely 
structured intervention presumably permits a child to sample relevant 
dimensions of varied treatment items for transfer to o^her new items and 
situations, thereby, resulting in widespread generalization. 

These three areas of research thus motivate a maximal opposition approach 
to phonological treatment that (a) emphasizes phonemic contrasts along a more 
grossly differentiated rai.ge of features, (b) allows a child considerable 
flexibility in identification of relevant feature contrasts, and (c) 
encourages broad generalization of those features identified as relevant. The 
purpose of this paper is to describe and evaluate such a treatment approach of 
maximal opposition. The effectiveness of this program will be evaluated by 
tracing patterns of phonological generalization and overgeneralization in a 
child displaying a systematic sound pattern involving the nonoccurrence of 
consonants word-ini t tally . 
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Subject 



The subject of this study was a boy, J, age A years, 7 months. J was 
referred to the Speech and Hearing Clinic at Indiana University for a 
diagnostic evaluation at age 4 years, 1 month by his mother due to the 
unintelligibility of his speech. J displayed numerous sound errors in 
conversational speech as well as in performance on the Goldman- Fr is toe Test of 
Articulation (Goldman & Fristoe, 1969). Errors were characterized prTiiii?iI7 
by the nonoccurrence of word-initial consonants. Results of the diagnostic 
intake indicated that J had normal hearing bilaterally with no history of 
middle ear infections. Also, J's performance on the Prescho ol Language 
Scale-Revised (Zimmerman Steiner, & Pond, 1979) was a ge-approp ri ate bo t h 
receptively (point score=33; age equivalency=5 years) and expressively (point 
!^Tt Z'. equivalency=A years, A. 5 months). Parental report indicated 

that J had no apparent gross or fine motor, cognitive, social, or emotional 
distunctions. J's history, however, revealed a secondary cleft of the hard 
and soft palates which was surgically repaired two years prior to the 
diagnostic evaluation at the Speech and Hearing Clinic. The physician's 
report stated that no further medical or dental procedures were necessary and 
that the child sustained adequate velopharyngeal closure for speech 
production; an examination of the child's oral mechanism by the 
speech-language diagnostician corroborated the latter observation. There 
would appear to be no necessary connection between this child's word-initial 
?r f 'k"?^ ^""^ history of secondary cleft palate since research has shown 

that children with a history of cleft palate typically exhibit more errors in 
medial position than initial position and more errors of substitution than 
omission (Philips & Harrison, 1969). Moreover, J did not evidence other 
patterns characteristic of cleft palate speech, such as excessive nasality, 
nasal emission, or snorting. J was from a monolingual English-speaking 



Phonological Description 

Analysis Procedures 

A standard generative phonological description of this child's speech was 
developed prior to treatment using procedures outlined by Dinnsen (1984). 
Elbert and Gierut (1986), and Gierut (1986). That is, spontaneous connected 
speech and citation form samples were obtained using story-telling and 
picture-naming tasks. The citation form sample provided the child with an 
opportunity to produce all target English sounds in each relevant posi tion 

r?p^nt 'loRsf'^'J? ^'1^^^ ^ ^^^^ different exemplars 

(Gierut, 1985). The citation form sample also provided for the elicitation of 
potential minimal pairs (e.g., "pig" _ "big") and morphophonemic alternations 
ve-,,., pig - piggie ). Speech samples were tape-recorded and then narrovlv 
transcribed using standard notation of the In^ernat ional Phonetic Alphabet 
Thes? speech samples served as the data base for developing the generative 
analjsis of J's sound system. h e « 8eiit;idiive 

Analysis Results 

.,WK ^[t phonetic inventory included production of all target English sounds, 
with the exception of lf,v,rj. Production of [f,v) was restricted by an 
inven ory constraint; that is, [f,vj never occurred In' any word osition 
u^pf inn^^cr '^^^ ?o""ds present in J's phonetic inventory were 

used consistently and contrastively as phonemes, but only in postvocalic 

U3 ] it; 



positions. Word-initially, only a limited subset of phonemes were used, 
namely, /m,b,w,j/. J produced the majority of morphemes without word-initial 
consonants. For the most part, word-initial position was not marked 
productively by the presence of consonants. 

To determine more fully whether J had productive knowledge of 
word-initial sounds, additional morphophoneraic data were obtained following a 
procedure described by Rockman, Dinnsen, and Rowland (1983) and Gierut (1985). 
These data took the form of adding the prefix "re-" to target morphemes with 
word-initial consonants and glides. J was instructed to create nonsense words 
by saying "re-" before the name of pictured stimulus items consisting of 
word-initial target sounds. The addition of a prefix to a morpheme serves the 
purpose of altering the phonetic environment, in this case, from word-initial 
position to Dostvocalic position (e.g., "cut "-"recut" or " jump"-"rejump" ) . 
Given that J produced target sounds postvocalically , but not initially, we 
might expect that prefixed forms would be produced with morpheme-initial 
consonants, but nonprefixed forms would be produced without morpheme-initial 
consonants, as in the examples, "cut" [At] - (rik^tj "recut" or "jump" [/^mpl - 
lri<^Amp] "rejump." Evidence of this type would suggest that J lexically 
(I.e., underlyingly) represented morphemes for purposes of production with 
target-appropriate word-initial consonants. J's repertoire of word-initial 
consonants thus would be relatively complete; however, a phonological rule 
would be motivated to delete certain word-initial consonants. On the other 
hand, it was entirely possible that J would produce both prefixed and 
nonprefixed rorms without morphems-ini tial consonants, as in the examples 
"cut" [At] " [riAt] "recut" or "jump" [Amp] " [riAmp] "rejump." Evidence of 
this type would suggest that J lexically represented morphemes for production 
purposes without target-appropriate word-initial consonants. In this case, 
J's repertoire of word-initial consonants would be severely limited. A 
positional constraint would be motivated to exclude certain consonants from 
word-initial position both lexically and phonetically. 

Elicitation of prefixed citation form items (see appendix) suggested that 
the latter hypothesis was correct. Both prefixed and nonprefixed forms were 
produced without morpheme-initial consonants, as in the examples shown in 
Table 1. As expected from this child's pattern of production, however, target 
/m,b,w,j/ morphemes were marked word-initially whether or not the prefix was 
added. Thus, it appeared that J did not represent most morphemes lexically or 
phonetically with word-initial consonants. 



Insert Table 1 about here 



It is, of course, possible that the prefix procedure was not sensitive 
enough to induce "true" morphophonemir alternations due to the sppcifir nature 
of English morphology. In English, suffixes are both derivational (e.g., 
"swiftly," "neatness") and inflectional (e.g., "laughing," "walked"); however, 
prefixes are only derivational. Consequently, a word boundary is maintained 
between a prefix and the base morpheme to which it is added, technically 
leaving consonants of the base morpheme in word-initial position. If J had 
produced morphophonemic alternations between prefixed and nonprefixed forms, 
we could take this as direct evidence that the child's phonology included 
word-initial consonants. However, in this case, the absence of morphophonemic 
alternations does not provide absolute or conclusive evidence about J's 
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Table I 

FTamnl*< ftf 1 * Prftduetion f^T Vnnprefited and Prff.T^d MQrnhi»m#< 



Target /k/ 


( re* ) 


cup 


Up! - 


(w^LApl 






cut* 


(All 


(w^iAtl 






coii 


louti 


(w^ioutj 






comb 


LOU ml 


[w louml 


Targei /j/ 


( re* ) 


soup 


lupl 


[w iupl 






soap 


(oupl 


(w'^ioupl 






sock 


laksl - 


[w^aksl 






■ sun 


lAnl 


i___r ■ 1 

Iw LAHI 






sinit 


laendi 


iw iznai 


Target 


Cre*'} 


chtir 










cheesf 


lilt 


Iw UtI 






chip 


Upl 


iw upl 


Targei /m/ 


( re* ; 


mud 


imADi 


Iw icnADI 






mouth 


(maul 


(v^imtu) 






mouse 


(mausi 


[w^imausl 






moon 


(muml 


[w'^imuml 






mother 


(mamal 
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Tabic I (com ) 



Target /b/ ( re* ) 





IDlgl 


IW IDlgl 


book 


(bukl 


" tw^bukl 


bed 


Ibcbi 


" {w^btbl 


bus 


(bAp 


" lw^bAsl 


boot 


(buti 


" (w''ibusl 



Target/)/ (re*) yellow [jedoul " lw'"iicdouI 

you ()ul " (w''ijul 

ya: _ (ja bl " tw^ja bl 
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phonology. Perhaps, the absence of alternations was associated merelv vi-h 
the structure of English morphology and limitations of the prefix task, iathei 
than the nature of J's phonology. 

From these data, four general observations were made about J's 
phonological system: (a) phonem-^s used in word-initial position were limited 
to /m,b,w,j/ (and, of course, vowels); (b) most morDhG:T,es were produced 
without word-initial consonants; (c) a positional constraint limited 
production of most consonants to postvocalic positions; and (d) an inventor- 
constraint excluded production of (f,v] in all positions. J's use of 
word-initial consonants was severely restricted and thus served as the primary 
rocus of intervention. ^ ^ 



Maximal Opposition Treatment 

Experimental Design 

^mr.^ •f^'^'^^'u maximal opposition approach to treatment was 

^^i^hin the framework of a single-subject multiple baseline design 
across 21 sounds. The 21 charted sounds included: /m,b,w,j/, the 4 phonemfs 
i n^! in word-initial position, /n,p, t,d,k,g,f , v,e,s,z, f, tC ,(b ,h,l/, the 36 
phonemes not used in word-initial position, and /r/, vhich-^seWd as a control 
sound. Production of these 21 sounds was evaluated using a generalization 
probe measure consisting of a total of 178 words (89 nonprefixed words plus 

™nifr^ • /'^'^ ^"^^ ^^^^^"^ Each of the 21 sounds was 

sampled a minimum of 6 times. Probe items were randomized and elicited in a 
spontaneous picture-naming task both pre- and post-treatment, as well as at 
various points throughout treatment. 

Multiple baseline designs require stable pretreatment baselines to 
demonstrate experimental control and effectiveness of treatment. In this 
study, with 21 sounds charted over time, changes were likely in the 
pretreatment baselines of at least some of these sounds. Thus, if J's 
production of an untreated sound changed during baseline, this sound was not 
selected for subsequent intervention; rather, performance was monitored and 
the facilitative effects of treatment were examined. From spontaneous 
baseline changes of this type, it was possible to identify which features or 
properties of treated sounds J selected as relevant and, further, to examine 
^r.K J"^°5P°^^^^^ ^^r^ relevant dimensions into his sound system. However, 
^rl.H changes were not expected in the 4 phonemes J 

already used in word-mitial position, namely, /m,b,w,j/. Predictably, these 
sounds would be produced with 100^ accuracy throughout treatment. Similarly 
changes were not expected in production of target /r/ since it was 
characterized by another type of error (i.e., distortions). The phonetic 
realization of /r/ would likely remain 0% accurate throughout. Changes in the 

Ch^rHnr 91 '^''h indicate loss of experimental control. 

Charting 21 sounds, therefore, was consistent with the flexibility of 
liofi^^n ^qSJ^ 'h^"' (Connell & Thompson, 1986; Kearns, 1986; McReynolds & 
Thompson, 1986) and with the recommendation that teaching approaches should be 
loosely structured (Stokes & Baer, 1977). "cic les snouia oe 

Treatment Procedure 

Jreatment sessions were held twice weekly for 30-min each session 
Initially, a pretreatment baseline of all 21 sounds was obtained. One maximal 

dWincJionr'r' ^'^'^'^^ ^^^^^^^"^ •'--^ °" ^he muulpJe 

diotmctions of voice, place, and manner. To illustrate, at the onset of 
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treatment, J only used voiced sounds word-initially; he did not produce a 
voicing distinction in this position. In terms of place, J primarily used 
bilabial sounds initially. Also, he only produced the oral-nasal (i.e., 
/b,w,j/ versus /m/) and stop-glide (i.e., /m,b/ versus /w,j/) manner 
distinctions. Therefore, it was important that the first maximal opposition 
be aimed at introducing a voiceless sound produced in a more posterior place 
of articulation of either the fricative, affricate, or liquid manners. The 
phoneme /s/ was thus selected for contrast with /m,b,w/, phonemes already used 
by the child in word-initial position. Other potential treatment candidates 
considered at this time included /l,5,tj'/. The phoneme /I/ was not selected 
for treatment since it is voiced; /j.tf/ were not selected since J already 
used the palatal sound /j/ word-initially. 

Actual treatment involved contrasting five picturable word pairs (e.g., 
"sad"-"mad," "sat"-"mat," "see"-"bee," "suit"-"boot , " "sail"-"whale") in first 
an imitative and then a spontaneous phase of production. During the imitative 
phase, picture pairs were presented and J was required to namt the items 
following the clinician's verbal model. During the spontaneous phase, the 
same picture pairs were presented and J named each item without a model. 
Treatment during the imitative phase was primarily drill; treatment during the 
spontaneous phase included drill as well as sorting and matching tasks to 
maintain J's interest and attention. In the sorting task, J spontaneously 
named picture pairs, placing each picture in its respective sound pile. In 
the matching task, an array of picture pairs was presented to the child. J 
selected one picture (e.g., "sad"), named it, and then found its contrasting 
"ritch" (e.g., "mad"), naming it as well. Treatment did not involve direct 
perceptual contrasts of the picture pairs in either the imitative or the 
spontaneous phase. However, given that the child hoard productions of these 
pairs, incidental perceptual instruction may have been provided. It would be 
difficult, at best, to determine which specific perceptual cues J attended to 
during the course of production treatment. 

Treatment continued in each phase until J produced word-initial 
consonants in treatment pairs with 90^ accuracy over each of two consecutive 
30-min sessions. Upon reaching criterion in both imitative and spontaneous 
phases, the generalization probe of all 21 sounds was readministered. A 
second maximal opposition was s-"'.ected for treatment based on the nature of 
J's generalization learning. . ive new picturable word pairs were then chosen 
for treatment in both imitative and spontaneous phases of production. 
Treatment and generalization probes continued in this manner until the child 
mastered all 16 word-initial sounds. A final generalization probe measure and 
spontaneous connected speech sample were obtained one week following the 
completion of treatment. 



Reliability 



The investigator and two trained listeners (SC, KH) with experience in 
narrow phonetic transcription served as reliability judges. The investigator 
and one of the listeners (SC) independently transcribed a portion (20K) of J's 
pretreatment spontaneous speech sample. Consonant transcriptions were 
compared point-to-point. Mean transcription reliability was BOX agreement (N 
-. 222 segments). The investigator and the second listener (KH) independently 
transcribed all of J's responses on repeated administrations of the 
generalization probe measure. Consonant transcriptions were compared 
point to-point. Mean transcription reliability was 96% agreement (N = 1,988 
5;egments; range: 92% to 100% agreement). 



Results and Discussion 



J received production treatment on three sets of contrasts involving 

So^i aLr.T''J'°"' T^' '^'^^ '"^"^^^ (23 treatment sessions) 

Both generalization and overgeneralization data were used to evaluate the 

shown ? A opposition approach to treatment; these data are 

D^oducH of ?K '^0^ . ^^^^^ '^^^''^ percentages of accurate 
production of the 21 word-initial sounds as sampled on repeated 
ad.anistrations of the probe measure. Figure 1 displays expansions ?n he 
range of sounds used in word-initial position, decreases in the range of 
sounds omitted from word-initial position, and overgeneralizations of ceftain 
vord-initial consonants. These data were examined with regard to two main 
Shafdir; ' 1-arn about specific target sounds and Contrast ? And? 

what did J learn more generally about the class of word-initial consonants? 



Insert Table 2 about here 



Insert Figure 1 about here 



§ P^^^^^^ Sounds and Contrasts: Generalization Learning 

The first question, knowledge of specific sounds and contrasts, is 
evaluated w. th reference to Table 2 and the first column of Figure 1 R;call 
that, pretreatnient, J only used a subset of phonemes word-initially, /m,b,w,i/ 

fnvol'v H T''^' Tf'^. "'^^^"'^1 opposition that was taught 

involved contrasting /s/ with /m,b,w/, that is, a voiceless fricative of a 

h?rh^f?^^?"°' .P^^^^ ?^ articulation versus voiced stops and a glide of a 
^ f ^ articulation. Following maximal opposition treatment over 8 
?hf ! : A ^^"^'^^li^ed accurate word-initial production to novel words with 
the reated phoneme, /s/, as well as to other words with untreated phonemes, 
/n,h/. Generalization to all three phonemes was with 100% armracy. This 
pattern of generalization relative to the treated phoneme /s/ suggested that J 
selected relevant features of contrast along all three dimensions of voice' 
place, and manner. Specifically, the place features [.coronal] and 
1;^^^'''''''^ appeared to be important in generalization to /s,n/ and the voice 
ift.rlTul ' 'T^'^ ^"^ l-continuant] in generalization to /s h/ 

aJJeadv n^L^- ^^"f '^^^ ^^o" extended to only those sound classes th^t ,J 
already used in word-initial position, that is, nasals and glides. From this 
^ri.'L/T'K^''^''°" learning, we predicted that J would continue to expand 
the range of phonemes used in word-initial position along any one (or all) "f 
the features [.coronal], [.anterior], [-voice], Ld [.conMnuan by 
spontaneously learning such consonants as /t,d,z,^,l/. l+coniinuant j by 

A second maximal opposition was then selected for treatment. Note that 
at this time, J used both word- initial voiced and voiceless sounds, althoutrh 
M ahLT 'T^'"''' ^'f - li-nited degree. Also, he exhibited ise of the 
nl rluh ^ly^ol^i"' P^l^tal, and laryngeal places of articulation. Finally! 
he relied on four different manners of production: nasals, stops, fricatives, 
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UhU 2 

Ptrctnfgts of Accunf Product ion of 21 Vord-initl«l Sounds ■£ Sampled 
Rtptaf d Admlnlitrattoni of th« Centralization Probe Measure 







Pre 


Treataent Sequence 


Post 








I 


II 


III 




Targets 






/$/ 


/ts/ 


/f/ 




Contrasts 






/■,b,w/ 


/n.b.s/ 


/n,btS.tS/ 




Vord-initlaX 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


sounds (n-4) 


b 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 




V 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 






100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



Nonoccurring 


n 


0 


100 


100 


100 


100 


word-initial 


P 


0 


0 


0 


100 


100 


sounds (n-16) 


t 


0 


0 


40 


100 


100 




d 


0 


0 


100 


100 


100 




k 


0 


0 


0 


0 


100 




f 


0 


0 


0 


0 


100 




f 


0 


0 


0 


100 


100 




V 


0 


0 


0 


25 


75 




e 


0 


0 


0 


33 


66 




a 


0 


100 


100 


100 


90 




z 


0 


0 


33 


66 


100 






0 


0 


20 


20 


30 



Tablt 2 (cont.) 









TrtstMnt Stqutnct 


■fe ^ 

Post 








I 


II 


III 










/»/ 


/tj/ 


/f/ 




contrasts 






/■,DtV/ 


/■»D>S/ 


/m K a / 
/■,D»S» IJ/ 




Nonoccurring 




0 


0 


100 


100 


100 


vord-inltial 


*^ 


0 


0 


30 


0 


80 


sounds (n-16) 


h 


0 


100 


100 


lOO 


100 




1 


0 


0 


100 


100 


100 


Control 


r 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


sound 














(n-1) 
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Souad« Us«d 
Word-Ioitially 



Souads OaitMd 
Word-Ioitially 



Ov«r|«o«rtUsatioos 



Child 



Adult 



Prctrtataeat 



a 

1 




/p/ 
/f/ 

/T/ 



Treatoeot Stqucnct I 



ffl 



(SI 



® 



i B 



td 



t/dj 



/b/ 




/f/ 

/T/ 

/I/ 

/// 



Treiiment Stquenct II 





Figure 1. Phonological restructuring as evidenced by expansions in the 
range of sounds used in word-initial position, decreases in the range 
of sounds omitted from word-initial position, and overgeneralizations 
of certain word-initial consonants. Untreated 90unds that were used 
word-initially are squared; treated sounds are circled. 
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Fiturt 1 (coat.) 



Sounds Ustd 
Word-Iaitially 



Sound! OmitMd 
Word-Iaitially 



Overteotralizatioos 



Child 



Adult 



Traatntat Sequence III 
a & 

0Ei]»i/ 

1 



/f/ 



Ml 

ftf 



Post-treatment 



m n 

p** lis 

fve »i| 

1 



l\\l 



ftf 



ftf 



fK\f- 



f%f 
f^f 



fyf 
f%f 

ftf 
f^f 
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and glides. To differentiate further and expand the contrasts in this child's 
system, it was important to introduce and reinforce voiceless sounds produced 
m more posterior places of articulation of either the affricate or liquid 
manners; thus, /t|/ was selected for treatment in contrast with /m,b/ and /s/. 
The reason /s/ was selected for contrast in place of /v/ was to provide the 
child with additional practice on production of this newly learned sound. 
Following treatment of this maximal opposition over 5 sessions, J generalized 
to the word-initial consonants /t ,d,z,f , t^ ,(k ,1/ ; however, generalization vas 
not conplete (100% accurate) in all cases. This generalization pattern 
relative to the treated phoneme /tp suggested that J identified a new feature 
dimension, stridency, as a significant aspect of contrast, as evidenced by his 
use of word-initial /j',tj,<^/. Although stridency was first introduced in 
treatment of /s/, perhaps, treatment of /t]"/ highlighted further the 
importance and relevance of this feature for the child. Also, as predicted, J 
continued to focus on the [+coronal], [+anterior], (-voice), and [ +continuant ] 
features. By generalizing to /t,d,z,l/, J likely was incorporating the place 
features [+coronal] and (+anterior]. The manner feature [+cont^ nuant ] 
apparently was expanded through the use of /z,J*,i/ word-initially, and the 
{-voice] feature, through the use of /t,j*,tj'/. Finally, generalization was 
observed to the existing sound classes of J's syst^.u, as well as to new sound 
classes (i.e., liquids aid affricates). 

At this point in treatment, J's use of word-initial phonemes was 
characterized by many finely differentiated oppositions, including a two-way 
voice contrast (i.e., voiced-voiceless), a five-way manner contrast (i.e., 
nasal-stop-f ric^tive-af fricate-liquid-glide) and a four-way place contrast 
(i.e., bilabial-alveolar-palatal-laryngeal). In order to complete the full 
range of word-initial consonants, J needed to differentiate further place of 
articulation features associated with labiodental (i.e., /f,v/), dental (i.e. 
/e/), and velar (i.e., /k,g/) consonants. Thus, the third opposition selected 
for treatment was /f/ in contrast with /m,b,s/ and /tj"/. Note that /tj/ was 
also selected for contrast in order to provide J with continued practice on 
this newly learned sound. Target /f/ vas selected over other place 
distinctions "jecause, potentially, it would strengthen previously treated 
features that J identified as relevant, namely, I+anteriorJ, (-voice], 
(+cont inuant ] , and [+stridentj. While perhaps not intuitive, treatment of /f/ 
might also elaborate the (-coronal] feature for possible generalization to 
/k,p/. Following treatment of /f/ over 4 sessions, J generalized accurate 
word- initial productions to /p,f,v,e/; generalization was not 100% accurate in 
all cases. Continued gains were noted, however, in the accuracy of other 
sounds J previously introduced in word-initial position. From this pattern of 
generalization relative to the treated phoneme /f/, J apparently attended to 
only those previously treated relevant dimensions. Although J generalized to 
/p/, less importance may have been assigned to the [-coronal] feature, as 
evidenced by his lack of generalization to either /k/ or /g/. At this point, 
the relatively complete nature of J's word-initial consonant repertoire 
warranted his dismissal from the maximal opposition treatment program. 

A generalization probe administered one week post-treatment indicated 
that /k,g/ were used in word-init al position with 100% accuracy; perhaps, 
then, J did identity and elaborate on the {-coronal] feature following 
f.i Tr^riiient of /f/. Also, further improvements were observed in production of 
othei word-initial sounds. Of the 16 charted word-initial sounds, 11 were 
used wirh 100% accuracy following treatment of only 3 sets of contrasts. 
Moreover^, tour other sounds v';re used in word-initial position with greater 
than bbZ accuracy. Only one sound, /J*/, was used word-initially with less 
than 50% accuracy following treatment. These observations were also supported 
in conversational speech. Specifically, the only consistent errors J 
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exhibited m conversational speech post-treatment involved production of 
targets /f,v/ postvocalically , /r/, and /I/ clusters. Thus, over a relatively 
short period of intervention involving direct treatment of only three sets of 
maximally opposed contrasts, J made substantial improvements in the nature of 
nJoHn?Hni°^'r Should also be noted that, throughout treatment, 

pioduction of the control phoneme /r/ did not improve, nor were changes 
observed m word-initial production of previously known phonemes, /m,b,w,j/ 

These generilization data demonstrated that, for J, a treatment approach 
°" '"^'^^"'^1 oppositions was effective in changing and improving the 
phonological system. The apparent success of this treatment approach may have 
om?^cinT"?I ..y'i -^'^ specific pattern of production involving extensive 
omissions. It will be important to evaluate further the efficacy of this 
treatment approach relative to other patterns of production and relative to 
other methods of contrast treatment. 

The generalization data also suggested that J's approach to phonological 
learning involved builiing on what was previously learned in treatment. This 
capitalizi^tion on prior learning was evident both in the particular sounds and 
the extent to which J generalized. That is, relevant features learned by J 
(e.g., [-voice], [+continuant]) were repeatedly incorporated inro sounds 
generalized later m treatment. Also, gradual improvements in the accurate 
production of sounds were observed over the course of intervention. J 
continued o refine his production of word-initial consonants, even after 
direct treatment of those (or related) sounds. 

In addition, J apparently assigned some priority ^o those oppositions 

J^^nr ? ^'T.' "^^^^ ^^^""^^ °" ^ set or core of 

features (e.g ^coronal] I+anteriorJ, [-voice], [ ^continuant j ) in expanding 
his word-initial repertoire. This observation suggests that, perhaps, first 
treated oppositions drive or govern the course of later phonological 
acquisition and learning (cf. Gierut et al., 1987, for a related hypothesis). 
The role of order m phonological treatment is, of course, subject to 
experimental test. ' 

Finally, based on patterns of generalization learning, it was possible to 
generate predictions about those sounds and contrasts that J would 
spontaneously add to word-initial position and those that would need to be 
directly taught (cf. Fey & Stalker, 1986). Although target and contrast 
sounds were selected for direct treatment by the clinician, J's generalization 
patterns guided this selection process and thus the course of intervention, 
ihe maximal opposition approach to phonological treatment seemed to provide J 
with considerable flexibility and control in choosing the contrasts that would 
be learned and generalized. 

Phonological Restructuri fik'; OveLgeneralization Learning 

Pv^lniif/^'^P"^'!^ knowledge of the class of word-initial nsonants is 
alllT f -reference to Figure 1. Figure 1 illustrates ...e nature and 

degree of phonological restructuring that occurred in J's phonology .vei the 
course of treatment. 

vn.H ^ ^l""-^^, observation is that the number of consonants omitted from 
word^nitial position decreased substantially following treatment of only one 
set of maximally opposed contrasts. Although only three new sounds were used 
accurately m word^-ini tial position at this time, J began marking albeit 
incorrec ly the occurrence of many more word-initial consonants. J marked 
word-initial consonants by overgeneralizing /b/ to target /p,f,v/ and /s/ to 
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target .zj/. After treatnii^nt of the second set of maximal oppositions, all 
target sounds and morphemes were marked word-initially ii. some way. At this 
time» J's error pattern coulc' no longer be characterized by the nonoccurrence 
of word-initial consonants. The child's original phonological problem of 
omitting word-initial consonaits was no longer of primary concern. Instead, 
•fine tuning" through continued treatment was needed to bring J's use of 
word-initial consonants more- in line with the target system. This was 
corsistent with the fact that the number and type of oppositions to be learned 
by the child at this point in remediation (i.e., Treatment Sequence III) was 
substantially reducea. Treatment contrasts were no longer maximal oppositions 
but, rather, more finely differentiated minimal distinctions. 

A second observation was that the child overgeneralized use of certain 
phonemes. Overgeneralization data provided supportive evidence and insight 
into at least two related domains. Specifically, overgeneralizations 
supported claims of the initial phonological analysis that J did not lexically 
represent most morphemes for production purposes with word-initial consonants. 
Overgeneralizations suggested that J treated all omitted sounds as equivalent. 
When J learned that consonants belong in the initial position, it seemingly 
did not matter which consonant served as the marker. For instance, after 
learning /tj/, J began marking word-initial position (incorrectly) with this 
sound. He used /t|/ to mark word-initial position in target morphemes 
beginning with such diverse p.ionemes as /k/ (e.g., [tjAp] "cup"), /g/ (e.e. 
[tjwalj "girl") and /e/ (e.g., [^Csi] "thirsty"). If, on the other hand, J 
lexically represente morphemes for production purposes with 
target-appropriate word-initial consonants, overgeneralizations of this type 
would not be expected; instead, generalization would be limited to only those 
morphemes represented with he same word-initial phoneme. We would expect 
that, following treatment of /tj/, J would mark word-initial position only in 
other (untreated) /tj",' morphemes. 

Overgeneralizations also illustrated the nature of restructuring in this 
child's sound system. These data implied that J formed and changed his 
phonology in a conceptually-based manner centered on "word-ini tialness" (as 
opposed to omissions). While J acquired specific consonants, he also 
apparently lear.ied about larger units of organization and broader phonological 
categories. Further evidence of conceptual restructuring based on 
"word-initialness" comes from data that relate to the acquisition of /f/. 
Recall that (f,v] were excluded from J's phonetic and phonemic inventories, as 
accounted for by an inventory constraint. Treatment of /f/ resulted in 
accurate production and use of this consonant in word-initial position; 
however, no improvements were observed in production of /f/ in postvocalic 
positions. This result was particularly interesting in light of the fact that 
fricatives, in general, and /f/, in particular, are typologically more marked, 
and presumably more difficult to learn, in word-initial position (Greenberg, 
Ferguson, & Moravscik, 1978). 2 Given the markedness value of this fricative 
and the child's overall pattern of postvocalic production, we anticipated 
generalization of /f/ to all word positions. The lack of postvocalic 
generalization suggested that J was not so much learning specific consonants 
as the concept of "word-initialness." 

Together, these observations indicated that maximal opposition treatment 
encouraged J's acquisition of word-initial consonants through 
conceptualization. J learned and generalized specific consonants; yet, the 
nature and extent of phonological restructuring suggested that J learned 
larger phonological and organizational categories. Moreover, these results 
suggest that quantitative data alone may not represent fully the degree of 
phonological learning that takes place in a child's sound system during 
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i^hf^r lonl^u • ^^^Vao.^. McReynolds, 1979; Leonard & Brown, 198A; Rockman & 
Elbert, 1984; Weiner 1981). For J, qualitative changes in the form of 
marking word-initial position preceded quantitative changes in the form of 
accurate sound production. For both clinical and research purposes, we must 
begin to examine and to be sensitive to subtle changes and restructuring and 
not to underestimate phonological gains by limiting the definition of 
phonological learning to percentages of accurate sound production. 



Approaches to Contrast Treatment 



Through this examination of maximal opposition treatment, some of the 
and differences of contrast treatment have been highlighted. 
Whether the focus is on maximal or minimal distinctions, the overall goal of 
contrast treatment remains the same: to present a conceptual approach to the 
acquisition of phonemic distinctions in order to reduce the occurrence of 
homonomy in a child's phonological system. The basic structure, however, of 
minimal versus maximal contrast treatment is different in at least two ways. 
One obvious difference, and that which was primarily addressed in this paper, 
is in degree or breadth of the sound contrasts. In a minimal pair approach, 
treated distinctions are fine-grained along a focused dimension, as in 
stri.lent versus -onstrident or voiced versus voiceless. In a maximal 
opposition approach, distinctions are more global along the broader, multiple 
dimensions of voice, place, and manner. Within this approach, however, ps 
more oppositions are learned by a child, distinctions become further 
differentiated eventually leading to minimal contrasts. 

A second difference lies in the nature of sounds selected for contrast, 
as Shown in Table 3. In a minimal pair approach, a child is taught to 
contrast his or her error (i.e., a substituted or omitted sound) with the 
appropriate target sound. Returning to J's case, a program of minimal pair 
treatment would have contrasted null (J's error of omission) with relevant 
rr?^ ^t^f,'''^'^ productions) word^ini tially , as in the potential pairs 
at '-'sat," "eat"^"seat," or "ink"-"sink. " Within this approach, selection of 
sounds for treatment is based on a child's phonemic errors relative to the 
1 3 t • 



Insert Table 3 about here 



In a maximal opposition approach, a child is taught to contrast target 
sounds that are not used appropriately with those that are currently used in 
his or her phonological system. For J, the program of maximal opposition 
compared /s/, a phoneme not occurring in word-initial position, with /m,b,w/, 
phonemes occurring in this position, as in the pairs "sad"-"mad," 'Vsee^-'-bee " 
sail - whale. Within this approach, selection of treatment sounds is based 
on occurrences and nonoccurrences in the child's phonological system relative 
to the target. 

One other form of contrast treatment comes to mind in light of this 
discussion, which will be called treatment of the empty set. In this 
approach, a child is taught to contrast two sounds that do not occur in his or 
her phonemic inventory. Returning to J, a program of empty set treatment 
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Tablt 3 



Sounds Seltcttd for Contrtst Using Dltftrtnt Approachts to Contrast Treatmtnt 



Typts of Contrast Trcatstnt 

Hiniul Haximal Empty 

Pair Opposition Stt 

Sounds of the 

Targtt Phonology X X XX 

Sounds of tht 
Child's Phonology 

Errortd Asptcts 

of tht Systtm X 

Corrtct Aspects 

of tht Systts X 
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"s^i" !:cMnT'^??'^^..^°y e^Pl^' ^i^h /tf/ in the potential pairs 

used In Sird in M-T ' J "^"^"-"^hew, " because neither phoneme was 

used in yord-initial position. In this approach, sounds selected for contrast 
focus only on what a child has yet to learn about the target phonology 

varia?ions'"^?r^?h '^T^'''^. question that remains to be asked is whether such 
i ^^"""^^ contrast treatment will result in empirical 

Jo 'nn?r treatment approaches. For example, differen app?oa"hes 

to contrast treatment may influence the nature, extent, and tyoe of 
generalization that a child will display following tr;atment? ' A?so, certa?^ 

others The'nlJure 0^?^"""' """'^ appropriate for some children than 

IffllVi "^^i" ^'^'^^'^ pattern may potentially contribute to the 

effec iveness of the various treatment approaches. A child who displays a 

aoiroirtlLr'.''?? S'T"*^ '"^'"^^^^ ^^^^ ^ errors ma^ ge mor: 

chiJd JJkl ^^h 3 1 ^ P"?^""' '"^"^'"^^ P^i^ distinctions; whereas, a 

child like J who displays extensive gaps in the system may benefit from a 
program of maximal oppositions or treatment of the empty set Chldren with 
inconsistent errors or variable productions may also be weU-sui ed for a 
max mal opposition approach given that several feature dfmeJslons are 
one dist nc Toi'""^"''^/"' ^'2^ '''''' ^^-^ attention Sn ^o" thL 
eJLJ veies^ For^ime ^IH^ styles may limit treatment 

difH^.n^ ^f J ! Children, narrower, minimal distinctions may be more 
difficult to attend to and to master than broader, multiple distinctions- such 

syntax" fconnTn ''l5«^r T'.'''''''' language- impaire'd childre^ ' :;rning 
syntax (Connr.U 1986). Only continued comparative study of contrast 
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Footnotes 



1 The term "feature," as used herein, is consistent with the 
Chomsky-Halle distinctive feature framework (Chomsky & Halle, 1968), although 
other cross-classificatory feature systems (e.g, Jakobson, Fant, & Halle, 
1951; Ladefoged, 1975) would be equally applicable. Also, the term "phoneme" 
refers generally to those distinctive properties of so-.nds that are used to 
signal meaning differences in a language. When "phoneme" is used in reference 
to production, it should be interpreted as production of a sound associated 
with a particular phoneme. 

2 Typological markedness is a linguistic phenomenon that identifies a 
relationship among sounds, such that the occurrence of one sound in a language 
predicts the occurrence of other sounds in that same language. The predicting 
or implying sound is "marked" relative to the predicted or implied "unmarked" 
sound. For example, if a language has voiced obstrui^nts, it will also have 
voiceless obstruents; voiced obstruents are marked relative to voiceless 
obstruents . 
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Appendix 
Probe Items 



Items were elicited both as nonprefixed and prefixed (i.e., "re-") forms 
to evaluate J's production of word-initial sounds. 



/m/ 


/n/ 










mud 

mouth 

mother 

mouse 

moon 


knife 

nose 

nail 










/p/ 


/b/ 


/t/ 


/d/ 


/k/ 




pig 
pie 

pants 
peach 
paint 


big 

book 

bed 

bus 

boot 


tear 

tub 

toes 

tail 

tooth 


duck 
deer 
door 
dog 


cup 
cut 
coat 
comb 


gum 
girl 
gun 
goat 


/f/ 


/v/ 


/s/ 


Izl 


/0/ 




fat 

face 

fire 

fish 

five 


van 

V cio c 

vanilla 
vacuum 


soup 

sock 

Santa 

sun 


zebra 

zipper 

zoo 


thumb 
tniet 
thirsty 


shave 
shoe 
shi rt 
shovel 
shampoo 


/,]•/ 


1^1 


/v/ 


/j/ 


/h/ 




chair 

cheese 

chip 


jelly 

jump 

jeep 

jail 

juice 


watch 
window 
wash 
wave 


yellow 

you 

yard 


hide 
hug 
hill 
hat 

house 




/r/ 


/I/ 











read laugh 
rain lv,af 
run light 
ride ladder 
leg 
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Abstract 



The presenc ci^udy examined regressive voice assimilation in Catalan in an 
attempt to determine a systematic explanation of complete versus incomplete 
voicing neutralization. Two types of contexts were constructed. In one type, 
semantic information was present to bias the target words. In the other type, 
no semantic information was present to bias the target words. The results 
show that neutralization is complete in the semantically biasing context, but 
it is incomplete in the non-semantically biasing context. These findings 
suggest that phonological processes do not operate in an autonomous module but 
rather are part of an interactive linguistic system. 
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The Effects of Semantic Context on Voicing Neutralization 



The present study of Catalan is aimed at determining he effort.? nf 
seman.ic context on the putative neutralization nf.n n.! effects of 
contrast. Earlier studies have provided emp^ cl evi en e S^'^orl fi"l 
devoicing does not always result in complete acoustirneutrllizatlon J Jh- 

DhoneHc^'f/"''" underlying voiced LS vo ce e's stops a^e 

phonetically realized as voiceless in word-final position, resulHne in rh^ 
loss of the contrast. These previous studies examining ^e ieSml zafion of 
the voice contrast in Catalan, German, and Polish have been faUly -utral 
t^s ':o'?ds' VZlllir'T'^ 1 information tharmlgJ^'^ia;"' he 

and O'Dell IQftsfir li^'- i'"""^^ ^^^^ ^^^"^ produced xn isolation [Port 

198' rh.^io! ?noc"«^^ sentence frames [Dinnsen and Charles-L;:<.e, 

l u'^A S^^'^l^s-L^ce, 1985; Slowiaczek and Dinnsen, 19851. Minimal nairi 
embedded in sentence frames were essentially unconstr;ined n theJj sy^tac ic 
o^^Pr rli Thus, these previous studies hav. no considered iow 

other levels of linguistic information may affect neutralization 

proceIsL'''aDDJvinT'^^in!T'r^'"" neutralization rules are not abstract 

processes applying singularly or in conjunction with other ohonol nai rai 
processes in an autonomous phonological module. Rather neStraHzf oi 
hi Z"T. 'T' °' interactive linguistic system, in particular af fee eS 

neutral^^Innn ^^e -najority of studies showing incomplete voicing 
neutrali-^ation, Fourakis and Iverson [1984] have reported that neutralization 

tllTlZl o? TnTo'r. 'T' "° ^i"™- in'vowel duration p Led ng 



nninMo^L^'^ j German strong verbs. The target uords were always .hi 
ana, tneretore, word-final devoicing putativelv ' 1 nPurraH^c 



rule is ;yllaWe-fi;;ri„ aT .SL oT' l^" Z\. \ ' ^bi c^'""^ 
given the infinitival form meiden and asked o p oduce ^he 1hree 'o? n.^L'? 
orms: jeiden "to avoid", -ira-"avoided", and 'ieden "hive avoided " Mied'^il 

that they found no differences in underlying voicine because "tho f^r r 
pronunciation is disguised" [p. U9| and, moreover ^L thei task provided 
a more natural situation for testing word-final neulrall^atio" 

For examD^e^^^^h^^''' """^""l ""'^ "O^"-'' «-«^ ™ini"'al pairs. 

neutralization should' ^ ^n^^ldll!"" H ev ^^^'Jafis'^^d^^^rson^f 
loJ , "^""""'^ "^'""^ does no. provfdr an 

He' ^?r;h: sp':o'ifi^^:!ic;;a"?r^::: rro,;?:;:^ ^D^-iig- "'^™^:"'" 

S« ;ssi:g'a"r,he1ln^"^?=^'' '5^ unde^lyint':orphe:e'a"^d « e,^ h"^X:™ 
processing all the linguistic information associated with that nartTrMiTr 

si uaH^; Tr "^""'^•^ ™= '° the wSrd the lingJJsUc 

situation afforded neutralization. There was no ambiguity in Jhe mind ff !he 
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speakers as to the word required to fulfill a particular conjugation. 



The related question for the present investigation is what effect does 
the presence or absence of semantically biasing information have on the 
neutralization of the voice contrast. By setting up contexts that simulate 
more natural conversational situations, one can examine this question. It has 
been shown that comprehension of text is impaired when a semantic context has 
not been established previously [Bransford and Franks, 1971; Dooling and 
Lachman, 1971; Bransford and Johnson, 1972 J. Futhermore, the production of 
words ultimately reflects the decisions of a speaker at the semantic level 
[Lieberman, 1963]. Production studies have shown that words and segments are 
reduced and less precisely articulated in syntactic and semantically correct 
contexts, but they are less reduced and more precisely articulated in 
anomalous and ungrammatical contexts [Lieberman, 1963]. Similarly, 
Charles-Luce and Walker [19811 found that the duration of words are longest 
when they were read in ungrammatical sentences, shortest in grammatical 
sentences, and intermediate in anomalous sentences [cf. Miller and Isard, 

1963) . 

Perceptually, the intelligibility of excised words decreases as a 
function of the redundancy of semantic information [Pollack and Pickett, 1963; 

1964) . For example, Lieberman [ 1963] had subjects listen to the word lender 
excised from a redundant context ("Neither a borrower nor a lender be. ") and 
from a non-redundant context (''Never listen to a man who wants to be a 
lender."). In the redundant context, borrower sets up a semantic expectation 

l<^nder . This semantically biasing information is absent in the 
non-re5un3ant context. Percent identification was higher for words excised 
from the non-redundant context relative to the redundant context. Lieberman 
concludes that speakers produce words with less care when they know that 
listeners will use the context to identify the words (see, also. Miller, 
Heise, and Lichten, 1950]. 

Thus, there is evidence suggesting that articulation of words is affected 
differentially by the presence and absence of higher levels of linguistic 
information and that the degree of preciseness of articulation is inversely 
proportional to the presence of semantic information [Lieberman, 1963]. The 
effect of semantic information is to reduce the acoustic information necessary 
for identifying the word and accessing its meaning from the lexicon. In 
natural situations where semantic context is available to indicate the 
intended lexical item, and, therefore, meaning, the individual acoustic events 
may be less important as cues to the listener. However, wli^n this top-down 
semantic information is lacking, then the bottom-up acoustic events may be 
sufficient cues for communicating the intended word to the listener. 

The purpose of this investigation is to examine how the presence and 
absence of semantically biasing information affects the phonological 
neutralization processes involving the voicing of word-final stops. The 
particular language of investigation is Catalan and, in particular, the 
dialect spoken around Barcelona, Spain. An attractive feature of Catalan is 
the lark of a word-final orthographic distinction that corresponds with an 
underlying voicing distinction. Thus, no argument can be made that incomplete 
neutralization results from speakers' hypersensitivity to a grapheme/phoneme 
correspondence [cf. Fourakis and Iverson, 1984]. 

linimal pairs of CVC words were produced in two assimilatory environments 
(voiced and voiceless). In assimilatory environments, word-final Catalan 
stops putatively assume the voicing of the following consonant [Mascaro, 1978; 
Wheeler, 1979; DeCesaris, 1980). Thus, both underlying voiced and voiceless 
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oJ^vMcp?!L following word-initial voiced consonant environment 

il !i ^ ^ 5oll«^i"f word-initial vo.tceless consonant environment. It 

cL«^H^I??r''K- ^ -"^Z^' "'^^ 1"'^ precisely articulated when 

semantically biasing information is present. Consequently, differ -nces in 
underlying voicing may not be found because, in this Jontex^ the acousti'c 
events are secondary events in signaling the intended meaning. Thus, 
differences m morphemic representations may not be revealed because th4 
underlying voice contrast can afford to be neutralized. Furthermore, it is 
hypotnesized that words will be more precisely articulated when seman icaUy 
m^v i^f '"5°^™^^^°" a^-'-^e"^- Therefore, differences in underlying voicing 

seLntic^n^ H^'^ f ^"^"'^ ^•^^ necessary cues in the abfence of 
semantically biasing information. In this case, differences in morphemic 
representations may be revealed because the acoustic obliteration of the 
underlying voice contrast may be disadvantageous to speaker/hearer 
communication because some ambiguity may result. peaicer/ nearer 



Method 



Five minimal pairs of words were selected as stimuli. The criteria for 
selecting the five minimal pairs were based solely on the ability to 
semantically constrain both members of the minimal pairs in the most 
efficacious manner, as described below. Table I presents the five minimal 

pd X ITS • 



Insert Table I abo' t here 



tach test word occurred in two types of contexts. Examples of these 
contexts are shown in Table II and will, henceforth, be referred to as: (?) 
the semantically biasing context and (2) the non-semant ically biasing context. 



Insert Table II about here 



th. ^ . "'"^^f (Paragraphs la and lb), a test word was embedded in 

I^lnrJ^%i °! f two-sentence paragraph that syntactically and 

semantically cons rained the lexical category and the meaning of the t^ 
: IniPortantly, in this context, the words duquessa "duchess" marit 
"husband", and ducat "dukedom" semantically biased thi^^ord due "duK^ 

n the lllTtXlT' '"^f^^^P^^ 2a and 2b), the test word again ^ embedded 
in the last sentence of a two-sentence paragraph, but the last sentence nnlv 
constrained the lexical category oJ the test wo d. Nrp ^ceJli 
lexical Items semantically biased the choice of the test word due "Suke" 
Ip^^^rvf? syntactically constrained in both context?; but oni; 

semantically constrained in the first context. ^ 

Furthermore, the test words were always preceded by 13 syllables in the 
las sentence. This manipulation was made to minimize any poLble effects o? 
differences m overall word duration in the test words. Such differences 
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Table I 



The five minimal pairs used in this study. The phonetic and underlying 
representaticiis are given for each word, as well as English glosses. 



Phonetic 
Representat ion 



Under ly ing 
Representation 



English 
Gloss 



1. [rrik] 
I rrik] 

2. [dukj 
[duk] 

3. {fatj 
[fat] 

A. IsekJ 
[sek] 

5. [set] 
(set] 



/rrik/ 
/rrig.' 

/duk/ 
/dug/ 

/fat/ 
/fad/ 

/sek/ 
/sEg/ 

/set/ 
/sed/ 



'lich' masc. 

'I laugh' Pres. Ind. 

'duke' 

'I carry' Pres. Ind. 
'fate' 

'tasteless' masc. 
'dry' masc. 

'I sit down' Pres. Ind 

'seven' 
' thirst ' 



Table II 
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Example of the two types of semantic contexts for the test word due "duke" 

thev orr..r^li^ ''^t"'''^'* '^^^^ "^"'^'^^ ^^^^in each c5?rtext type,' 

assimna?orv '"^ environments: (M voiceless assimilatory and (b) voiced 



1. Semantically Biasing Conte xt: 

La duquessa i el seu marit viuen a un gran ducat. La 

duquessa vella esta ben casada amb el (la) due [-voice] 

(lb) due l+voice] 

"The duchess and her husband live in a large dukedom. The 
old duchess is happily married to tl;-- duke." 



2. Non-semantieally Biasing Context ; 

Sempre ens ho passem be anant al pare. Ahir va ploure 

molt fort i varem veure el (2a) due [-voice]. 

(3b) due [+voiceJ. 



"Ue always enjoy going to the park. Yesterday it rained 
very hard and we saw the duke." 
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might arise from an early versus late occurrence in the last sentence of a 
paragraph* 



In addition to the type of context, the test words occurred in two 
assimilatory environments within each of the two context tyies. 1 In 
Paragraphs la and 23, the test words occurred in an environment with a 
following word-initial apico-alveolar voiceless fricative (sj. In Paragraphs 
lb and 2b, the test words occurred in an environment with a following 
word-initial apico-alveolar voiced multiple-trill (rrj. These specific 
assimilatory consonants were selected because they provide two of the few 
phonetic segments that do not also trigger other types of assimilation in the 
word-final stops of these Catalan test words. Although the following initial 
segments are not identical in manner > they are identical in place. Most 
important for this study, they differ in voicing. If neutralization is 
complete, then underlying voiced and voiceless word-final stops should be 
phonetically realized as voiceless preceding the word-initial ts] but as 
voiced preceding the intitial (rr). 

To recapitulate, each test word occurred in each of the two context 
types: (1) semantically biasing and (2) non-semantically biasing. Within a 
context type, each test word occurred in each of the two assimilatory 
environments: (1) following voiceless consonant (henceforth, voiceless 
assimilatory) and (2) following voiced consonant (henceforth voiced 
assimilatory) . 

Five repetitions of each test word in each type of semantic context and 
in each environment were read by each of the five subjects. This resulted in 
200 experimental items i5 minimal pairs x 2 underlying representations x 2 
paragraph types x 2 environments x 5 repetitions] for each subject. 2 In 
addition, 200 filler paragraphs were presented for subjects to read. For the 
filler paragraphs only, subjects were presented with true/false questions to 
answer about some word or idea in a filler paragraph that had just been 
presented to them. Fxamples of these true/false questions are presented in 
Table III. 



Insert Table III about here 



This procedure was intended to distract the subjects from the focus of 
the experiment and to force them to read all experimental and non-experimental 
paragraphs for comprehension {cf. Aaronson and Scarborough, 1976). Subjects 
did not know on which of the paragraphs they would be asked questions. 

All experimental and non-experimental items were fully randomized by 
computer and each subject received a different randomization of the total 400 
paragraphs. All instructions were presented to subjects in Catalan. This was 
to ensure that all subjects, especially those just learning English, 
understood the task. They were also intended to help subjects re-acclimate 
themselves to their native language in the immediately surrounding 
English-speaking environment. 

Each paragraph was presented one at a time on a CRT monitor, positioned 
at eye level in front of the subject. The words APUNT PER A COMENCAR 'ready 
to begin' occurred in the center of the CRT screen. When the subject was 
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Table III 



Example of a filler paragraph and a corresponding true/false question. 



Filler Paragraph 
Ho se ballar tot menys un vals noble. 

I know how to dance every kind of dance except the noble 

True/False Question 

El vals es un ball noble. (vertader/fals? ) 
"The waltz is a noble dance." 



M'encanta ballar. 

"I like to dance, 
waltz." 
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ready to begin reading, s/he pressed a button labeled PER A CONTINUAR 
'continue' on a response box in front of her/him and below the CRT monitor^ A 
two-sentence paragraph would then appear in the center of the CRT screen* 
After the subject had read the paragraph aloud, s/he would again press the 
button labeled PER A CONTINUAR 'continue' • If the paragraph was an 
experimental paragraph, then the next paragraph would immediately appear in 
the center of the screen for the subject to read aloud. If the paragraph was 
a filler paragraph, then the word PREGUNTA 'question' would flash in the 
center of the screen. This signaled the subject that a true/false question 
about the paragraph they had just read aloud was about to appear. The 
question would then appear in the center of the screen. After the subject had 
decided whether the correct answer was true or false, s/he pressed the 
corresponding button, labeled VERTADER 'true' or FALS 'false' on the response 
box. Subjects were instructed »^ .ontinue in this manner until the word 
DESCANS 'rest' appeared on the screen. 

Before the experimental rec tng session begin, subjects were presented 

with eight practice paragraph our of which they had to answer true/false 

questions and four of which they . not. The experimental recording session 

began after giving the subjects opportunity to ask questions. 

Five blocks of paragraphs were presented during the experimental 
recording session, allowing the subjects to have four breaks and allowing for 
the experimenter to change audio tapes. Blocks one and five had 90 paragraphs 
each and blocks two through four had 140 paragraphs each. Thv recording 
session ended when the words LA FI 'the end' appeared in the center of the CRT 
screen at the end of the fifth block. 

All utterances were recorded in a sound attenuated booth (lAC model 401A) 
using an Electro-Voice D054 microphone and an Ampex AG-500 tape recorder. In 
addition, a high-pass filter was employed during recording to filter out 
extraneous room noise at 60 Hz and below. Sentences and prompts were 
presented on a CRT monitor (GBC MV-lOA). The CRT monitor and response box 
were interfaced to a PDP 11/34 computer for presentation of the stimuli. 



Subjects 

Five adult native speakers (four female and one male) of Standard Catalan 
(the Eastern dialect) served as paid subjects. Three speakers were born in 
Barcelona, Spain and were still permanent residents of Barcelona. Two 
speakers were born in Girona, Spain, a town north of Barcelona but still 
within the linguistic bounds of the F ^ern Catalan dialect. At the time of 
testing, these speakers were also permanent residents of Barcelona. Although 
today all speakers of Catalan are also speakers of Castilan Spanish, Catalan 
was the language spoken in the subjects' home and was the first language 
spoken by all five subjects. No subject reported a history of speech or 
hearing disorders. 



Measurements 

Test utterances from each of the five subjects were low-pass filtered at 
4.8 kHz and digitized at a sampling rate of 10 K samples per second, via a 
12-bit analog-to-digital converter^ Measurements were made from a visual 
waveform display using a digital waveform editor [see Luce and Cariell, 1981]. 
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For each test word, three measurements were made: (1) vowel duration 
?nr?^."^ word-final stop, (2) voicing during closure of the final £,top, 

and (3) closure duration of the final stop. The segmentation criteria for 
these measurements were as^ollows: 

(1) Vowel .Juration. For all test words, except the minimal 
pair /rrik/-/rrig/, vowel duration was defined as the interval from 
onset of periodicity in the waveform to a marked decrease in 
amplitude in the waveform and/or change in the shape of the periodic 
waveform. For the test words /rrik/ and /rrig/, consistently 
segmenting the word-initial voiced apico-alveolar trill from the 
following vowel proved problematic because of the variation among 
subjects' productions of the trill. In particular, it was difficult 
to establish a consistent criterion that distinguished between the 
ottset of the last vibrating movement of the trill and the onset of 
the vowel. Thus, for this pair, vowel duration included the 
word-initial [rr] and following vowel. The onset of the initial 
irrj was determined at the juncture between a decrease in amplitude 
in the smooth periodic waveform of the preceding nasal or vowel and 
an increase in amplitude for the first vibration of the [rr], as 
well as a characteristically more complex waveform corresponding to 
each vibrating movement of the trill. 

(2) Voicing during closure duration . Voicing during closure of 
the final stops was defined as the interval represer ng glottal 
pulsing in the closure constriction of the stop, as indicated by a 
low ampli-ude periodic waveform. It was measured from the offset of 
the vowel duration (see above) until energy was no longer detected 
in the waveform. In cases in which voicing during closure lasted 
throughout the entire closure of the final stop, the duration of 
voicing during closure was identical to closure duration (see 
below). 

(3) Stop closure duration . Closure duration for the final 
stops was defined as the interval from a marked decrease in 
amplitude of the preceding vowel to onset of the release burst of 
the final stop, as indicated by a high energy spike in the waveform, 
m the case of velar stops that sometimes had a double release (one 
spike of energy followed almost immediately by a second spike of 
energy), closure duration was measured from offset of the vo'-^l to 
onset of the first spike of energy. 

If differences in underlying voicing are found, the expecteo 
the durational differences associated with voiced and voiceless 
be as follows (cf. Chen, 1970; Ohala, 1983, and references therein) 

(1) Vowels are longer preceding voiced stops relative to voiceless 
stops , 

(2) voicing during closure (length of glottal pulsing) is longer for 
voiced stops relative to voiceless stops and/or, 

(3) closure duration ic longer for voiceless stops relative to 
voiced stops. 

Furthermore, it is hypothesized that if underlying voicing is neutralized 
thr.r?r'''? assimilation applies, then, as'cofrelates'of voic ng he 

iredir T '""'^''f^' ""T""^^ durational patterning as 

S^^?in!?- Obviously, not all the temporal inte vals may show voice 

assimilation, but one or more of the following three inter -als may reflect at 
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least partial assimilation in the expected directions. 



(1) Vowel duration averaged across undet lying voiced and voiceless 
stops is longer in a voiced assimi latory environment relative to a 
voiceless assimi latory environment, 

(2) loicing during closure averaged across underlying voicing will 
be longer in a voiced assimilatory environment relative to a 
voiceless assimilatory environment and/or, 

(3) v.losure duration averaged across underlying voicing will be 
longer in a voiceless assimilatory environment relative to a voiced 
assimilatory environment* 



Results 

For each of the three temporal measurements, repetitions for each test 
word were averaged within each subject. For each type of context, three-way 
[underlying voicing x environment x minimal pa^rj repeated measures analyses 
of variance were performed separately on me<n vowel duration, voicing during 
closure, and closure duration. 

Fecause this study is concerned with how the presence and absence of 
semantically biasing information affects the neutralization of the final voice 
contrast in three environments, only main effects of underlying voicing and 
environment will be discussed. In addition, only significant interactions 
involving underlying voicing will be discussed* 



Vowel Duration 

Table IV shows the mean durations collapsed across lexical items for 
vowel duration preceding underlying voiced and voiceless word-final stops. 
The results for the semantically biasing context and the non-semantically 
biasing context are presented in the top and bottom panels, respectively. 
Left to right, the columns present the results for the voiceless and voiced 
assimilatory environments. All durations are in milliseconds. 



Insert Table IV about here 



For the semantically biasing context (top panel), no significant main 
effect of underlying voicing was found for vowel duration (F(l,4) = 7.05; p < 
0.06]. However, a significant two-way interaction of underlying voicing and 
minimal pair {F(l,4) = 3.33; p < 0.04] and a significant three-way interaction 
of underlying voicing, environment, and minimal pair |F(8,32) = 2.80; p < 
0.02J were obtained. 

One-way analyses of variance performed on the three-way interaction 
revealed that underlying voiciiig was distinguished in only two minimal pairs, 
each in a different assimilatory environment. Figure 1 shows the results for 
each minimal pair. Mean vowel duration is presented as a function of the 
minimal pairs. The open bars ^.epresent the results for the underlying voiced 
stops and the filled bars the results for the underlying voiceless stops. The 
top and bottom panels represpnr the results for the minimal pairs prouuced in 
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Table IV 



l!rLV\TL'::.""r f^"??^??.''"^"!^''?^ voiceless _ and voiced stops 



Vowel Duration 



Semantically Biasing Context 





1 / C#(- 


voicej 1 / C#I+voicel 


UR 
(-voicej 


i 89 


1 

1 96 
1 


UR 
I+voice] 


1 94 


1 

1 lOA 
1 


Mean 


1 (92) 


1 (100) 




jNon-Semantically Biasing Context 


UR 
[-voice] 


1 85 


1 1 

1 91 1 
1 1 


UR 
[+voice] 


1 100 


1 1 
1 106 1 
1 1 


Mean 


(93) 


1 (99) 1 
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the voiceless and voiced environments, respectively. 



Insert Figure 1 about here 



Vowel duration was longer preceding underlying voiced stops than 
underlying voiceless stops in: (1) /rrik/^/rrig/ in the voiceless 
assimilatory environment (top panel) IF(1,A) A7.64; p < 0.003) (mean 
difference = 22 ms) and (2) /fat/-/fad/ in the voiced assimilatory environment 
(bottom panel) IF(1,4) = 30.08; p < 0.006] (mean difference - 20 ms). Thus, 
vowel duration distinguished underlying voicing in the assimilatory 
environments only 20 percent of the time in the contexts where semantically 
biasing information is present. 

For the non-semantically biasing context, a significant main effect of 
vowel duration was found IF(1,4) ^ 53.36; p < 0.002] . In addition, 
significant two-way interactions involving underlying voicing and environment 
tF(2,8) = 37.69; p < 0.001] and involving underlying voicing and minimal pair 
[F(2,8) ^ 17.10; p < 0.000] were obtained. Moreover, a three-way interaction 
involving underlying voicing, environment, and minimal pair was also 
significant [F(8,32) - 3.93; p < 0.003]. 

One-way analyses of variance performed on the three-way interaction 
revealed that the main effect of underlying voicing was attributable to three 
minimal pairs in both assimilatory environments. Figure 2 shows the results 
for the minimal pairs. The format is the same as Figure 1. 



Insert Figure 2 about here 



In the voiceless assimilatory environment (top panel), vowel duration was 
longer preceding underlying voiced stops than preceding underlying voiceless 
stops only in the pairs: (1) /rrik/-/rrig/ IF(1,4) = 14.71; p < 0.02], (2) 
/s€t/-/sed/ [F(l,4) = 81.89; p < 0.001], and (3) /fat/^/fad/ IF(1,4) - 
15.04; p < 0.02]. In the voiced assimilatory environment (bottom panel), 
vowel duration was longer preceding underlying voiced stops than underlying 
voiceless in the same three minimal pairs: (1) /rrik/^/rrig/ [F(l,4) ^ 64.55; 
p < 0.002], (2) /set/-/s8d/ IF(1,4) - 25.62; p < 0.008], and (3) 
/fat/-/fad/ IF(1,4) = 117.95; p < 0.001]. Thus, underlying voicing was 
distinguished 60 percent of the time in the non^semantically biasing context. 

Recall "hat if regressive voice assimilation applies such thai votd-^final 
stops assvui the voicing of the following consonant, then mean vowel duration 
across underlying voiced and voiceless stops should be longer in the voiced 
assimilatory environment relative to the voiceless assimilatory environment. 
This prediction is based on the fact that vowel duration, as a correldte to 
voicing, is longer preceding vord-final voiced stops than voiceless stops. 
Figure 3 shows the mean vowel duration results collapsed across lexical items 
as a function of the assimilatory environment. The top panel shows the 
results for the semantically biasing context and the bottom panel the results 

1«0 / 4; 9 



SEMANTICAay BIASING - C-VOICE] ENV. 



VOVa DURATION 
(NS£C) 



□ UR VOICED 
■ UR VOICELESS 




LEXICAL ITEM 



VOVEL DURATION 
(MSEC) 



SEMANTICAUY BIASING - [♦VOICEl ENV. 



□ UR VOICED 
■ UR VOICELESS 




^tf^ fmt^ fftt-%/ 

LEXICAL ITEM 



Figure 1. Vowel duration results for each minimal pair produced 
semantically biasing contexts. 




VOVEL DURATION 
(MSEC) 



NOf-SEMANTICAay BIASING - t-VOICE] ENV. 



□ UR VOICED 
■ UR VOICELESS 




LEXICAL ITEM 



NON-SE>IANTICAaY BIASING - [♦VOICE] ENV. 




Figure 2. Vowel duration results for each minimal pair produced in 
non-semantically biasing contexts. 
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for the non-semantically biasing context. 



Insert Figure 3 about here 



A significant difference between assimilatory environments was obtained 
oy only tor the semantically biasing context IF(1,4) = 21.77- d < 0 Oil 
Vowel^ration collapsed across underlying voicing was 9 ms longer in* the 
voiced assimilatory environment than in the voiceless assimilatory 
environment. This is shown in Figure 3 by comparing the right pair of bars 
(mean duration = 100 ms) with the left pair of bars (mean duration = 91 ms) 

tho P^*"^ ?J«"if^ant difference between assimilatory environments in 

the non-semantically biasing context [F(l,4) = 6. 93; p < 0.06] . The mean 
difference across underlying voicing between the right pair of bars and the 
lert pair is 5 ms. However, in this context type, vowel duration 
significantly distinguished underlying voicing {F(l,4) = 77.24; p < U.OOll. 
thi r-iiht n J? '?"''^ I ?y comparing the open bars with the filled bars in 
dur.Vinn tf ^^^""^ ^""^'"^Sed across both environments, vowel 

10^ I preceding underlying voiced stops (mean duration = 

103 ms) than preceding underlying voiceless stops (mean duration = 88 ms). 
ihis set of results suggests that when semantically biasing information is 
present, vowel duration shows the predicted effects of regressive voiJe 
u. . "eutralization appears to result. However, when 

semant.cally biasing information is absent, then underlying voic ng is 
dis mguished regardless of the assimilatory environments and neut raHzf t ion 
IS incofnpiG te - 



V oicing du ring Closure 

lexiclf !Tp!/''*'^h "'ef .voicing during closure durations collapsed across 
lexical Items. The format is the same as Table IV. 



Insert Table V about here 




s fnificani; mam effect of underlying voicing was found for the 
semantically biasing context (F(l,4) = 2.09; p < 0.31 ot for the 
non-semantically biasing context (F(l,4) . 3.54; p < 0.2]. Moreover. ^here 
llllntTc conZu^'"' interaction., involving underlying voicing fo^ either 



^l"® "^^K ''^^f''^ environment was significant for both types of 

contexts. For the semantically biasing context (F(l,4) . 16.62; p 7ooo?] 
voicing during closure collapsed across underlying' voicing was logger in th; 
voiced assimilatory environment ai.d shorter in the voiceless assim Ltorv 

iro^T'i n'm^r^^' non-semantically biasing context f " 4 = 

tZ'. il ^ 0.003], voicing during closure averaged across underlying voicinff 
was longer m the voiced assimilatory environn^ent and shorter in the ?oicelesf 
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SEMANTICALLY BIASING CONTaT 



n UR VOICED 
■ UR VOICaESS 



VOMa DURATION 
(MS) 




NON-SEMANTICAaY BIASING CONTEXT 



Ui<. 



VOICED 
■ UR VOICELESS 



VOWEL DURATION 
(NS> 




Figure 3. Vowel duration results across minimal pairs as a 
assimilatory environments and type of semantic context. 



function of 
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Table V 



Mean voicing during closure durations (ms) for underlying voiceless and voiced 
stops produced in the semantically biasing context (top) and in the 
non-semantically biasing context (bottom) and in each of the two environments: 
I L ^^-^-lowmg voiceless assimilatory environment (/ #[ -voice]) and (2) 
following voiced assimilatory environment (/_ #(+voice])T 



Voicing during Closure 



Semantically Biasing Context 





j / #[-voicel 1 / 


#[+voice] 1 


UR 
l-voice J 


! 1 

18 1 
1 


23 


UR 
1+voice J 


! 1 

1 20 • 1 

1 I 


20 j 


Mean 


1 (19) 1 


(23) 1 




iNon-Semantically Biasing Context | 


UR 
I -voice] 


! 1 

1 19 1 

I 


23 1 


UP 

( +voice] 


! 1 

18 1 

1 

1 


21 1 


Mean 


1 (19) 1 


(22) 1 



4; 7 
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assimilatory environment. 



Voicing during closure appears to reflect the operation of voicing 
assimilation rules in uoth types of semantic context. In particular, voicing 
during closure was longer in ^^*^e voiced environment relative to the voiceless 
environment, which is the predicted direction as a correlate of voicing. 



Closure Duration 

Table VI shows the mean closure durations across lexical items. Again, 
the format is identical to Tables IV and V. 



Insert Table VI about here 



No significant main effect of underlying voicing was found for the 
semantically biasing context lF(l,4) = 1-25; p < O.A] or for the 
non-semantically biasing context tF(l,4) = 2.34; p < 0,03]. 

Environment was significantly different between voiceless and voiced 
environments only for the semantically biasing context [7(1,4) ^ 10.42; p < 
0.04]. Environment was not significantly different for the non-semant ically 
biasing context [F(l,4) ^ 1.22; p < 0,4], 

If regressive voice assimilation applies to word-final stops in the 
semantically biasing context, then closure duration should be longer before a 
voiceless consonant than before a voiced consonant. Again, this prediction 
follows from the fact that closure duration, as a correlate of voicing, is 
longer for voiceless stops than for voiced stops. The opposite is found in 
the present results. However, it cannot be inferred that assimilation did not 
apply because the following consonants determining voicing '^ffer 
ar ticulatorily and acoustically in ways other than voicing. The diffe. nces 
in closure duration between the voiced and voiceless assimilatory environnients 
may be a result of coart iculation and compensatory adjustment in the timing 
between different segment types. For example, sequential consonantal gestures 
are more similar between the word-final stops and the following trill (or a 
series of short stops) than they are between the final stops and the following 
fricative [cf. Lindblom, 1983]. Because the gestures required to complete 
the obstructions for the [-continuant] segments overlap, the result may be 
less precise articulatory gestures. Thus, siop closure duration may be 
shorter preceding a trill because of their similar articulatory gestures. 
However, when stops precede fricatives, more time and energy may be necessary 
to complete one set of gestures for the stop and begin a different set of 
gestures for the fricative. This may result in more precise articulations 
and, therefore, longer closure durations* 

The fact remains, however, that, like the results for vowel duration, 
significant differences between assimilatory environments are found only in 
the semantically biasing context and not in the non-semant ically biasing 
context. Thus, assimilation is more apparent when semantically biasing 
information is present to constrain the test words. 
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Table VI 



Mean closure durations (ms) for underlying voiceless and voiced tops produced 
in the semantically biasing context (top) and in the non-semar.f .cally biasing 
context (bottom) and in each of the two environments: (1) following voiceless 
assirailatory environment (/_ #(-voice]) and (2) following voiced assimilatory 
environment (/_ #I+voice]). 





Closure 


Duration 




j Semantically Biasing Context 




1 / #l-voice] 1 


/ )t'f+voice] 1 


UK 

I -voice J 


1 76 


1 

1 99 
1 


UK 

(+voice] 


1 76 


1 

1 97 
1 


Mean 


1 (76) 


1 (98) 




iNon-Senantically Biasing Context 


UR 
("Voice] 


1 66 


1 

1 76 

1 


UR 

1 +voice J 


1 84 


1 1 
1 88 1 

1 1 


Mean 


1 (7:: 


1 (82) 1 
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Summary and Discussion 

Of the three temporal intervals measured, only vowel duration 
distinguished underlying voicing. Table VII summarizes the results. 



Insert Table VII about here 



Vowel duration distinguished voicing only in the non-semant ically biasing 
context- In addition, the results from vowel duration (and less conclusively 
closure duration) showed that the assimilatory environments were different 
only in the semantically biasing context but not in the non-semant ically 
biasing context. This suggests that when semantically biasing information is 
lacking, underlying voicing is distinguished, thereby blocking the ap[>lication 
of the assimilation rule. However, when semantic information is present, 
underlying voicing is not distinguished and the assimilation rule appears to 
apply* This results in voiced stops in a following voiced assimilatory 
environment or voiceless stops in a following voiceless assimilatory 
environment. Thus, the results from this investigation showed that the degree 
of semantically biasing information in an utterance can affect the 
neutralization of an underlying voice contrast. 

Syntax was always present to constrain the occurrence of a test word in 
both the semantically biasing and non-semantically biasing contexts. The 
important difference between the contexts, then, is the fact that semantic 
information was present or absent to constrain and bias the meaning of the 
test word. The results suggest that, without semantically redundant 
information, speakers may more readily distinguish the underlying voice 
contrast. Syntactic information does not appear to effect voicing 
neutralization to the extent that semantic information does. This is not to 
say that syntax does not interact with neutralization processes. If syntax 
were not present to constrain the lexical choice of a target word, then there 
should be a 50 percent chance that neutralization would result for each of the 
five speakers when stmanti rally biasing information is lacking. Stated 
otherwise, without some constraint in the non-semantically biasing context, 
speakers can ch( ose to produce either member of a gi^^pn minimal pair. Syntax 
does play some role to constrain lexical choice and, in the non-semantically 
biasing context, this choice is phonetically realized in the duration of the 
vowel preceding either a voiced or voiceless stop* However, semantic 
information appears to override syntactic information, as evidenced by the 
results from the semantically biasing context. When semantic information was 
available to bias the intended iiieaning, underlying voicing was not 
distinguished and the minimal pairs were essentially homonyms. The presence 
of semantically biasing (and redundant) information afforded the process of 
neutralization to be complete* at least with respect to the temporal 
measurements made. 

The overall results demonstrate that there is an interaction between 
semantic information and the phonological neutralization phenomenon of 
regressive voice assimilation. When semantically biasing information is 
lacking, underlying voicing is distinguished and voicing assimilation is 
precluded. When semantically biasing information is present, the underlying 
word can be recovered through context. In ^h\s situation, then, voicing 
assimilation can occur, thereby obliterating the underlying contrast that 
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Table VII 



Summary of the effects of semantic cont^t on regressive voice assimilation. 

non JmfntfLi?" J"'"'"^""'* semantically biasing context and the 

non-semantically biasing context in the top and the bottom panels 

respectively. Each row summarizes the results as a function of th^ 
environment in which test words were produced 



^ Semantically Biasing Context 



1. Underlying 
Voicing 
Distingished 



2. Evidence of 
Assimilat ion 



1 Environment j 


1 Vowel 1 
1 Duration | 


Voicing 

During 

Closure 


1 Closure | 
1 Duration | 


1 [-voice] 1 


1 no 1 


no 


1 no 1 


1 I+voice] 1 


1 no 1 


no 


1 no 1 


1 [-voice] 1 


1 yes 1 


yes 


1 yes 1 


1 [+voice) 1 


1 yes 1 


yes 


1 yes 1 



Non-Semantically Biasing Context 



1. Underlying 
Voicing 
Distingished 

2. Evidence of 
Assimilation 



Environment j 


! Vowel 1 
Duration | 


Voicing 

During 

Closure 


1 Closure 
1 Duration 


[-voice] 1 


yes 1 


no 


1 no 


[+voice] 1 


yes 1 


no 


1 no 


[-^voice] 1 1 


no 1 


yes 


1 no 


[+voice j 1 1 


no I 


yes 


1 no 
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distinguishes between words, without possible ambiguity resulting. 



A possible explanation as to why production differences were found to 
distinguish underlying voicing in the non-semantically biasing contexts and 
not in the semantically biasing contexts may lie in how the speakers imposed 
emphatic, or contrastive, stress (e.g., Bolinger, 1961; Chafe, 1974] • For 
example, in the semantically biasing context, if the target word duke had 
already been semantically primed, for example, then it is old informatior for 
both spp^ker and listener. On the other hand, in the non^semantically bia.^:ng 
context, duke would not have been primed previously, or otherwise activated, 
and thus it would constitute new information for the speaker. Consequently, 
the speaK^r may place more stress, relative to other words in the utterance, 
on this word to indicate its status as new information. This stress would be 
phonetically realized, among other parameters, by lengthening of the stressed 
vowel, as well as overall lengthening of the word and more precise 
articulation. These acoustic manifestations could give rise to the underlying 
representations bein^i distinguished in the non-semant ically biasing context. 
Although old, non-stressed information versus new, stressed information may 
provide the explanation for the present results, the presence or absence of 
semantically biasing information is still responsible for establishing what is 
new and what is old, at least in the mind of the speaker. (See Fowler and 
Housum [1987] for an excellent demonstration of speakers' use and listeners' 
perception of old and new information.) 

Thus, it remains that speakers must assess old and new information to 
determine when to apply stress. Furthermore, one result of stress is greater 
intelligibility of the speech signal [Lieberman, 1963]* In general, greater 
intelligibility is the result of less reduced speed, and, therefore, less 
coar t iculation. Perhaps, then, a more encompa:-'?iiig explanation of why 
assimilation was found only in the semantically biasing contex>: involves 
coar ticulatory processess. Phonological assimilations are abstract 
descriptions of coar ticulat ion [see Lindblom, 1983J. Effects of 
coarticulation are generally strong in fluent spficch, even across 
word-boundaries [Oshikis Zue, Weeks, Neu, and Aurbach, 1975; cf. Church, 
1987]* However, the eff^^cts of coarticulation may be weakened in contexts 
that lack higher levels of linguistic information. Thus, in the present 
study, the effects of coarticulation of voicing may be weakened because 
semantically biasing information is lacking. In this context, the minimal 
pairs are more clearly, or precisely, articulated, presumably to facilitate 
accessing the correct underlying morpheme (Liebarman, 1963; cf. Hunnicutt, 
1985], This suggests that certain coar t iculatory processes may be precluded 
depending upon the whole semantic construct. Without the highc: level 
information to ensure that the gist of the utterance is communicated, then 
bottom-up, acoustic- phonetic information beco^r^cs more important in the 
communicative exchange* 

Thus, durational differences distinguishing underlying voicing may be the 
result of new information and resulting stress or the result of a more general 
weakening of coart iculatory processes v/hen semantically biasing information is 
lacking. The conditioning factor, however, remains the presence and absence 
of semantically biasing information and the consequential acoustic-phonetic 
effect of complete or incomplete neutralization. This suggests, then, that 
there may be some on-line assessment of the degree of semantically biasing 
info/mation by speakers. The result is an assignment of a semantic weight to 
an utterance. These weights are established by summing across the degree of 
semantically biasing (or redundant) information present in an utterance to 
constrain the meaning of a word meeting the structural description of, for 
example, regressive voice assimilation. The application of voice assimilation 
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(and presumably certain other phonological processes- -e.g. , post- lexical) is 
sensitive to or conditioned by these weights. Thus, when a high degree of 
^ .^^^^f ir^?^"'*^^" is lacking to constrain meaning, Voicing 

underlying voice contrast is phonetically 
realized. However, when a high degree of semantically biasing information is 
present. voice ;»':sirailation applies and the underlying contrast is 
neutralized. It stands to reason that these weights are necessarily gradient 
or continuous, in nature, dependent upon the individual speaker's assessment 
of the degree of semantically biasing information. As a result, individual 
differences as to complete versus incomplete neutralization may be observed. 

The introduction of semantic weights account in a psychologically real 
way tor the role that the semantics, arising from sentence formation and 
lexical insertion, have m constraining phonological processes. Furthermore, 
they account for the empirical findings demonstrating that neutralization 
^""^ independent of other aspects of linguistic knowledge, 

s^specialXy a speaker's semantic interpretation or assessment of semantically 
biasing information of a given utterance. 

In conclusion, the present study demonstrates that phonological 
cfmIn^^'^^ 2- P^^^^fSf indeed affected by the presence and absence of 

semantically biasing information. Phonology does not occur in a vacuum. 
Phonological processes are part of an interactive linguistic system. In order 
to arrive at a consistent and systematic explanation of the kinds of 
phonological phenomenon examined in this study, higher level, of linguistic 
information must be taken into account. 
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Footno,.es 



1 Note that the two neutralization processes of word-final devoicing and 
regressive voice assimilation overlap in the voiceless assimilatory 
environment (DeCesaris, 1980]. However, the putative phonetic result is the 
same. Both underlying voiced and voiceless stops are realized as voiceless. 

2 Subjects were also asked to produce the target minimal pairs in an 
utterance final environment in each of the semantic contexts. This is the 
id<>al word-final devoicing environment, where underlying voiced and voiceless 
stops putatively become voiceless (Wheeler, 1979 J. In the utterance final 
devoicing environn>ent neutralisation appears to be complete, regardless of the 
type of context. However, as a consequence of utterance final lengthening, 
any durational differences that might be present to distinguish the underlying 
voice contrast in a non-semantically biasing context appear to be superceded 
by the syntactically imposed durational modification. For ease of exposition, 
I will not report in the present report the specific results from the 
utterance final environment. (For a complete discussion see Charles-Luce 
(19871.) 
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Abstract 



Processing dependencies in speech perception between voice and phoneme 
were investigated using the Garner (1974) speeded-classif ication procedure. 
Variability in the voice ot the talker and in the cues to word-initial 
consonants were manipulated and their effects on performance observed. The 
results showed that the processing of a talker's voice and the perception of 
voicing were asymmetrically integral. In addition, when stimulus variability 
was increased in each dimension, the amojrt of orthogonal interference 
obtained for each dimension bc^.ame significantly larger. The processing 
asymmetry between voice and phoneme was interpreted in terms of a 
parallel-contingent relationship of talker normalization processes to 
audi tory*to^phonetic coding processes in speech perception. The effects of 
talker variability provided additional evidence showing that variation from 
trial-to-trial in the voice of the talker results in reliable and robust 
effects on speech perception and spoken word recognition. Effects of talker 
variability do not appear to be independent or dissociated from the encoding 
of the phonetic information in the speech signal. 
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Stimulus Variability and Processing 
Dependencies in Speech Perception 

The production of human speech is characterized by a larae number of 
individual differences between talkers. Such factors fs s?ruc ural 

n:r'm2) '''llllT' I''' f '.^'^'^^ '''''^ 1^^^' Petersen 1 

uarney, iv:)Z), glottal characteristics (Carr & Trill. 196A- Carrpll iQftA. 

iTslT ^^r'^^'^'r' 'T^^ ^^"^"'^^ articulatoJy Jon ^oJ La ;foged: 

If J' ?^ ,1.;?"'^^^' themselves in the speech waveform in terms o a varieti 
of acoustic differences between talkers. One of the major issues in llllch 

ZlTsTr. T'^'^^'h '"^''^ differences b^ ^ee 

talkers are processed in perceiving spoken language. It is likely that 
several processes and/or mechanisms exisi that perfofm some type of percep ual 
compensation on talker voice information in order to facilitate the ex^ra? ion 
of linguistic units germane to soeech. Some r^...r.ho ' kIL „!„!!^!f!^J'°? 



ot linguistic units germane to speech. Some researchers have characterized 

iet:e%n''°?:?k:rs"(e Z "f^^,-^-«" acoustic' d^f^r^Jc:' 

oeiween talkers (e.g. Summerfield, 1975; Summerfield & Haeffard 1973) 
However, the manner in which these processes operate has not bfen cleari; 
described and a precise characterization of such processes has not bee^ 

b^I^ir for'^J^r'n'?"'' rr^"" ^-^^^^ "h""p?o le" Tsll 

nllZl u ^ perceptual consequences of these compensation 

Ivor IZ lliri '"^'^ investigated. Most studies in speech percep on 

over the last forty years have used speech produced by one talker And 
frequently only one token of each utterance is used as the stimulus maierfal' 

iarU^JHty^^e-JL-^tioT ^^^^^^^ ' o^t^s 

consonant perception (Assman, Nearey, & Hogan, 1982; Fourcin, ^968; RanS, 
1971; Verbrugge, Strange, Shankweiler, & Edman, 1976; Weenink 1986) word 

rSar??;''T ""11-""-. P-oni, & Martin 19^ ),' Ld^^emory 

Martin, Mullenmx Pisoni, & Summers, 1987) has demonstrated hat changes in 
the voice of the talker from trial to trial within an experiment result in a 

n™ ed^?n tl^mf V"'' ^^e presence o? these ef?ecJs can be 

interpreted in terms of a "processing cost" to the perceptual system that is 
induced by variability in the talker's voice. ?or instancefn one recent 
study MuUennix, Pisoni, and Martin (1987) examned the effects of talked 
variab 11 ty on spoken word recognition. In a number o? exp.^riments using 

rlln?'"!^^ ?" ^^'^^ "^-"^"S '^^^'^ ^1- foSnd that word 

recognition was significantly worse for words produced by different talkers 

XTrllt IZ T.t' '''''''''' ^ ^'^^'^ Furth'JmoJ: ^w: 

Observed that when the acoustic information in the speech signal became 

aJLT'va^Iabim^^^^ ' ''''''' distortion technique, th^ !"ec s' o? 

ntlfr^L ''^"^'^^l^^y performance became even greater. Because per eptual 

performance was consistently worse when the words Uere produced by di ferent 
lrll2^l suggested that a resource-demanding perceptual mechan sm ?s 

aSdittin ""^i'^'^ l;tsteners to compensate for the acoustic differenced n 
addition, because these effects were prpatpr uh^n « T ^"^rN. n 

information In the signal wa. disrupted Vs gg teft at' he ' Ls^i^r'^? 

«"p.;:f°':^j:d?ng-of^^?h"^^n^:j"l,g;°i F^'^'^ 
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One important aspect of "talker normalization" processes is concerned 
with the relationship of these processes to the auditory-to-phonet ic coding 
processes of speech. Do the perceptual processes used to encode voice 
information function independently of processes that are used to encode 
phonetic information in the speech signal? Or, are talker normalization 
processes and phonetic coding processes interrelated? A major objective of 
the present study was to investigate the relationship of talker normalization 
processes and audi tory -to-phonet ic coding processes and assess *-heir 
interactions. One way to determine whether perceptual processes are riilated 
to one another is to assess whether stimulus dimensions relevant to both types 
of processes are perceived independently of one another or whether there is 
some dependency relation. In the present study, we examined the nature of the 
processing relations between talker normalization and audi tory-to-pho'^n ic 
coding processes by using an experimental technique specifically designed to 
study processing interactions between two stimulus dimensions (see Garner, 
1974). 

As mentioned earlier, one hypothesis that has been proposed to account 
for talker variability effects is that a resource-demanding perceptual 
mechanism that processes talker voice information is invoked each time a word 
is presented in a different voice (Mullennix et al., 1987). That is, talker 
normalization processes that require limited-capacity processing resources to 
perform their operations are engaged to encode the voi-e of the .alker. 
According to this account, perceptual deficits due to changes in a talker's 
voice occur because of competition for processing resources used by talker 
normalization processes and other perceptual processes used in speech 
perception. Closely related to this is the issue of the controllability of 
these processes. It is conceivable that each time a different voice is 
encountered, control processes give temporary priority to talker normalization 
processes until voice-related perceptual operations are completed. If this is 
the case, perceptual deficits may arise from the additional time it takes to 
switch control back and forth between talker normalization processes and other 
perceptual processes used to construct a phonetic representation from the 
speech signal. If the allocation of processing resources to both types of 
processes is related to selective attention, or, if selective attention to 
speech-related processes is affected by shifts of processing control to 
talker-related processes, then the effects of talker variability may be 
intimately dependent on the role of selective attention in speech perception. 
By examining the processing interactions between word-related and 
talker-related stimulus dimensions, we hoped to obtain further information 
about the role of selective attention in speech perception and spoken word 
recognition and assess the interactions of these dimensions. 

Another issue addressed in the present investigation concerns the effec... 
of trial-to-trial stimulus variability in speech perception. Previous studies 
using perceptual indentif ication and naming tasks have found that 
trial-to-trial variability in the voice of the talker resulted in significant 
decrements in word recognition (i.e. Creelman, 1957; Mullennix et al., 1987). 
That is, the acoustic variation in the words produced by different talkers led 
to poorer recognition performance. In the present study, the voice of the 
talker and the acoustic-phonetic composition of word-initial consonants were 
manipulated in a speeded-classif ication task. If trial-to trial changes in 
variability hav? detrimental effects on performance using this task, the 
results would provide additional evidence that stimulus variability from trial 
to trial produces significant perceptual effects on spoken word recognition. 
By manipulating word variabixity and talker variability toge^-her, we hoped to 
obtain further information about the potential interactions of these two 
variables . 
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In order to examine the nature of any processing dependencies between 
he extent"?i uh h"/?? «"<^i ^^'^yT^-Phonet ic coding processes, and. to assess 
the extent to which talker normalization processes are related to selective 
bv r»rn2r'nQ7Ar II^^^^" °^ Selective attention procedure described 

J .ulllr ^ V ^ T^' y^^"' ^^^^ procedure has been adopted by 

a number of researchers to examine processing dependencies between auditory 

It Tl ' 1J7I V ^ ""f & Keuthen. 1978; Miller, 1978; Fas ore 
II ' ^T^^' Mullennix, & Sawusch, 1987; Wood, 1974; Wood & Day? 
IILI u studies have shown that certain stimulus dimensions relevant to 

speech are processed as integral dimensions, often displaying a mutual 
dependence on each other. p j' b « muiuai 

tun .In?. **'^P^'^i';e"^^J procedure developed by Garner (1974) involves a 
two-choTce speeded classification task. Subjects are required to selectively 
attend to one stimulus dimension while simultaneously ignoring another 
fill .T^? dimensions are combinPd in%arioSs ways to 

form three types of stimulus sets: A control set, an orthoKonal set and a 

whl!:'ti:' T'^'' 'V^ unattend;d dim3"is he!5' cons ant 

while the attended dimension varies randomly. The control set for each 
dimension provides a baseline measure for classifying each dimension and 
permits one to assess whether both dimensions are equally discriminaS^e? In 
the orthogonal set both the attended and unattended dimensions vary randomly. 
The degree to which response latencies increase from the control set ?o th^ 
orthogonal set for each dimension indicates the extent to which the stimulus 
dimension, are processed separably or in an integral fashion. If s mulus 
dimensions are class fied as quickly in the orthogonal conditions as they are 
in the control conditions, then the stimulus dimensions are said to be 
processed independently. In this case, filtering out the irrelevant dimension 
IS relatively com, lete. However, if there is a significant increase In 
response latencies from the control conditions to the^orthogonal condiUons? 

he stimulus dimensions are said to be processed in a dependent manner. ?^a 
nitl^ed'bi'?l^r".'i:/ ; i'^'^elevant dimension cannot be selectively ignored or 
In^rJpt^^ i??h ^h^^"' and the processing of the irrelevant dimension 

nterferes with the processing of the attended dimension. This result is 
termed orthogonal interference" and it indicates that a failure of selective 
attention to the attended dimension has occurred. Finally, in the correlated 
condition, one particular value of one dimension is always paired with another 

laJlici^r- 'fi"' "^'^'^ dimension. The presence'of'decreased response 

latencies m this condition compared to the control condition is called a 
nnn"^??"'!; /^'"^ / redundancy gain indicates that the information in the 
non-a tended stimulus dimension can be used to facilitate perceptual 

a "uJ i^rl^H '''1?°"^' P^^^^"" ^ redundancy gain can be in'ter^^e" ^ 
?pl^n^ evidence for integrality of dimensions (see Garner, 1974; Garner ^ 

rr.l?i?^; ? ' thought of as additional evidence and is not 

crucial for raking assertions about integral processing. However, unde 
certain circumstances, the presence of redundancy gains can provide imoortan 
!9'7 f"l97sf 'o'"' !'' ---l/P?-;iel nature of \ul processes' "nioIv^S' iood 

/ : /« . ' ''^''^^^ presence of a -.elective serial processing 

strategy (Biederman & Checkosky, 1970; Felfoldy & Garner, 1971) ^'^"'^^^'"S 

In the present study, the processing relationship between talker 
normalization and phonetic coding was examined by manipulating one st mulus 
dimension related to the talker's voice and one stimulus dimension relaed to 
phonetic categorization. To avoid confusion, the two stimulus dimensions 
vo crlir'-^'''"' the "voice" dimension and 'the "word" di^ens on 
versus tllT.^ tJ"' gander of the talker (i.e., male 

versus female). The word dimension involved variations in the phinetic 
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feature of voicing (/b/ versus /p/) in initial position. When subjects were 
required to attend to the voice dimension, the re^^uired responses were "male 
voice" or ''female voice"; when the subjects were required to attend to the 
word dimension, the required responses were "h" or "p". By examining 
performance in classifying these two dimensions using the selective attention 
procedure, we hoped to assess the degree of separability and/or integrality of 
the two stimulus dimensions. 

The second manipulation we were concerned witii was related to stimulus 
variability in speech perception. Word variability and talket variability 
were manipulated together by changing the composition of the orthogonal 
stimulus set. Word variability was increased by increasing the number of "b" 
and "p" words within the orthogonal set so that the acoust ic--phonetic 
composition of word^initiai consonants could be varied across the words. 
Talker variability was increased by increasing the number of male and female 
talkers producing the words used within the orthogonal set. By comparing the 
amount of orthogonal interference obtained across conditions, the effects of 
stimulus variability in word and voice information on speeded classification 
of these two dimensions could be assessed. 

A number of predictions concerning the outcome of the present experiment 
can be made. First, we consider the response latencies in the control and 
orthogonal conditions. If there is no increase in response latencies from the 
control condition to the orthogonal condition tor either tbe word dimension or 
the voice dimension, thiz pattern of results would suggest that the two 
dimensions are processed in a separable manner. This outcome would be 
consistent with the idea that the encoding of voice information is carried out 
by processes that function independently of the processes used to extract 
phonetic information from the speech signal. This result would also suggest 
that the effects of talker variability found in previous studies are probably 
not due to a failure of selective attention to the phonetlcally-relevant 
acoustic information contained in the word. Howevor, if there are significant 
increases in response latencies from cowtrol to orthogonal conditions for both 
stimulus dimensions, this pattern of results would suggest that the processing 
of voice information and the perception of voicing are integral. These 
results would also imply that audi tory- to-phonet ic coding processes and talker 
normalization processes arc highly interrelated. If redundancy gains are 
obtained for either dimension, this would provide further evidence of 
integrality and would permit one to conclude that the two processes operate in 
parallel- The presence of integrality effects in these conditions would also 
provide support for the assertion that the processing of voice information is 
mandatory and that the effects of talker variability observed in previous 
studies is probably related \o a failure of selective attention to 
phonetically-relevant information in the speech signal. 

Our final prediction concerns the effects of stimulus variability cn 
speeded classification. If the amount of orthogonal interference for either 
dimension becomes greater as variability in the orthogonal set is increased, 
this pattern of results would provide additional evidence that lexical 
variability and talker variability produce detrimental perceptual effects on 
word recognition. However, if there is no difference in the amount of 
interfere ce between these conditions, this would sugjf^est that variability 
does no': affect performance in a task involving selective attention to 
stimulus dimensions. Overall, the manipulations included in the present study 
should provide important new information about talker normalization processes 
and phonetic coding processes in speech and their relationship to one another 
and the effects of stimulus variability in speech perception. 
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Method 



Subjects . Seventy-two undergraduate students enrolled in introductory 
?uhw}Tn.'°"'f? J"^*^"^ University volunteered to be subjects. Each 

n^^M^ J? ''"^ ^"^ received partial course credit for 

participating in he experiment. All subjects were native speakers of English 

testing? "° ^ 'P'^'^ °' ^-^'^"^ disorder at the timf of 

ohtai^ST^ "^^T'^l!^^ - '^^'""1^ consisted of 16 naturally spoken words 

obtained from eight male and eight female talkers all of whom spoke with a 

TrtTT""" "^'^^^'l' ^5" "'^"""^^ ^"S^i^^ monosyllablic words selected 

^n^hI^? "^V^^r Ti^ "^^^ ^" Modified Rhyme Test (House et al., 1965). 
b2^;^ Ji?h r^^" '^^^^^ ^ ^-onsonant and one-half of th^ words 

^nH?nr,ni ? ^ ^\ con.conant. Each talker's utterances were recorded on 
So^l? msl ^^°""J-a^te"uated booth (lAC Model 401A) using an Electro-Voice 
Model D054 microphone and a Crown 800 series tape recorder. Each srimulus 
Pl^r""^ ^" ^''^'T ""^^"^ randomized lists for each 

l^trJrr\ IV ''^^ subsequently converted to digital form via a 12-blt 

analog-to-digital converter at a 10 kHz sampling rate and stored as digital 
tiles. The target words were digitally edited to produce the final 
experimental materials used in the study. RMS amplitude levels among words 
waveform!! "^'"^ a software package designed to modi fy digi tal 

£^:2££^- Three experimental factors were manipulated: Stimulus 
HJm!ncJ°"' ^^^'"'i'^"? condition, and stimulus variability. Stimulus 

dmensior was manipulated within subjects by requiring subjects to attend 
!^^h 1 word dimension or to the voice dimension when they classified 

n™/^"'"^"\''^'"-. Sti'"'^l"s set condition was manipulated within subjects by 
JmS '''ulfJ? ^" ^ ^" orthogonal set, or a correlated 

rn!;nc?^r ^^J: manipulated between subjects by modifying the 

composition of the orthogonal stimulus sets to create four experimental 
sno^^^'r;u condition, the orthogonal set contained ?wo wS^ds 

spoken by two talkers. In the AW x AT condition, the orthogonal set contained 
four words spoken by four talkers. In the 8V x 8T condition, the orthogonal 

condiHnn^'th^ .^it' T*^' 'P""^^? ^nd in the 16W x ?6T 

as m.Ih! contained 16 words spoken by 16 talkers. Thus, 

tL n.fu ? different words and the number of different talkers used in 
the orthogonal set increased, stimulus variability increased accordingly. 

The subjects were divided equally into groups and randomly assigned to 
rlTr ^'^P^i^;^"!^! conditions. The experimental procedure used the 
on nJ?? ? classification task developed by Garner ( 197A) . Depending 

on the particular condition, subjects were required to attend to either the 
word dimension or the voice dimension in order to make a response. For thl 
"b" or n"""'"'"' """^^^'l' ''^t^''^'^^ ^he word beginning with either an initial 
a^ ta .hlrhlTT 'u^ dimension, subjects classified the word 

as to whether it was spoken by a male or a female. 
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Figure 1. The vord stimuli used for the 2W x 2T condition. The stimuli 
are shown as a function of word dimension and voice dimension. 
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In Figure 1, the stimuli used for the 2W x 2T condition are displayed as 
a function of the word and voice dimensions. For each of the four stimulus 
variability conditions, subjects received three sets of trials: Control 
trials, correlated trials, and orthogonal trials. Thus, each subject received 
three sets of trials in which they classiMed stimuli on the word dimension 
and three sets of trials in which they classified stimuli on the voice 
dimension. In all of the control conditions, the attended stimulus dimension 
was vcried while the irrelevant dimension was held constant. For example, one 
control set for the word dimension consisted of words "bad" and "pad" spoken 
in a "lale voice, while the other control set for the word dimension consisted 
of the words "bad" and "pad" spoken in a female voice. Each control set 
always contained two stimuli only. In the correlated conditions, the tartret 
dimension was always correlated with a unique irrelevant dimension. For 
example, one correlated set consisted of "bad" in the male voice and "pad" in 
the female voice, while the other correlated set consisted of "bad" in a 
female voice and "pad" in a male voice. The correlated sets also contained 
only two stimuli. In the orthogonal conditions, the stimulus dimensions 
varied independently. In these sets, all "b" and "p" words were presented in 
both male and female voices. The composition of the orthogonal sets varied 
across the four stimulus variability conditions. 

The stimuli used in the control and correlated sets across all stimulus 
variability conditions were identical. These stimulus sets were formed by 
selecting the appropriate stimuli for each set from the words "bad" and "pad" 
spoken by one male talker and one female talker. However, the stimuli used in 
the orthogonal sets differed across the stimulus variability conditions. 
Table 1 shows the stimuli used for the orthogonal sets in each condition. 
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Subjects received a total of six stimulus sets per session. The control, 
correlated, and orthogonal conditions were presented once for the voice 
dimension and once again for the word dimension. Subjects classified the 

1 ^^^^ ^" ^^^^ session for one stimulus dimension and then 

classified the last three sets for the other stimulus dimension. The order of 
dimensions was counterbalanced across subjects and the order of stimulus sets 
was counterbalanced by means of a Latin square design. Half of the subjects 
received a word dimension control condition consisting of the words "bad" and 

pad spoken in a male voice a-.d half of the subjects received a word 
dimens.on control condition consisting of the words "bad" and "pad" spoken in 
a female voice. In addition, half of the subjects received a voice dimension 
control condition consisting of the wore "bad" spoken in male and female 
voices and half of the subjects received a voice dimension control condition 
consisting of the word "pad" spoken in male and female voices. 

Within each stimulus set, 64 randomized test trials occurred. For the 
control and correlated sets, 32 repetitions of two stimuli i-ere used. For the 
orthogonal sets, 16 repetitions of each stimulus occurred in the 2V x 2T 
condition, 4 repetitions of each stimulus in the 4W x 4T condition, and one 
repetition of each stimulus in the 8W x 8T and 16W x 16T conditions. Before 
each set of test trials, a set of 12 practice trials was presented to 
familiarize subjects ..th the specific condition. The 12 practice trials 
consisted of 12 stimulus items randomly selected from the set of test trials 



Table 1 



The list of words used in the orthogonal stimulus sets for each stimulus 
variability condition as a function of talker. The particular talkers are 
denoted by a talker number corresponding to one of the eight male talkers or 
one of the eight female talkers under their respective categories. 



Condition Uord Male Talker # Female Talker # 



2W X 2T bad 1 1 

pad 1 1 

AW X AT bad 1,2 1,2 

buff 1,2 1,2 

pad 1,2 1,2 

puff 1,2 1,2 

8W X 8T bad 1,2, 3, A 1,2, 3, A 

buff 1,2, 3, A 1,2, 3, A 

beach 1,2, 3, A 1,2, 3, A 

bill 1,2, 3, A 1,2, 3, A 

pad 1,2, 3, A 1,2, 3, A 

puff 1,2, 3, A 1,2, 3, A 

peach 1,2, 3, A 1,2,3,4 

pill 1,2, 3, A 1,2, 3, A 

16W X 16T bad 1,2 3, A 

buff 2,3 A, 5 

beach 3, A 5,6 

bill A, 5 6,7 

back 5,6 7,8 

beak 6,7 8,1 

bit 7.8 1,2 

buck 8,1 2,3 

pad 3 , A 1.2 

puff 4,5 2,3 

peach 5,6 3, A 

pill 6,7 A, 5 

pack 7,8 5,6 

peak 8,1 6,7 

pit 1,2 7,8 

pun 2,3 8,1 
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subsequently presented, with six items drawn from each response category. 

The stimuli were presented binaurally over matched" and calibrated TDH-39 
headphones to the subject at a listening level of 80 dB. Subjects were run in 
small groups in sound-treated booths containing headphones and two-button 
response boxes. Subjects were instructed to respond as quickly and as 
accurately as possible by pushing one of two buttons on a computer-controlled 
response box in front of them. A warning light was illuminated before the 
presentation of each stimulus. For the practice trials, after all subiects 
made a response they were given feedback about the correct alternative for thP 
trial by means of a light flashing above the button corresponding to the 
correct choice. Subjects did not receive feedback during the test trials. 
Presentation of each stimulus occurred three seconds after all subjects had 
'^fP^"^^ or three seconds after a 2-second response interval had 
elapsed. A 15-second interval occurred between each practice set and the 
appropriate test set. A one-minute rest period was inserted after each test 
set. btimulus-to-response button assignment was counterbalanced across 
subjects. Identification accuracy and response latencies were recorded for 
all trials. Responses over 2000 msec were scored as incorrect and eliminated 
from subsequent analysis. Response latencies were measured from stimulus 

SSrH'/.^A presentation and data collection were controlled on-line by a 

FUP-ll/JAA computer. 



Results 



The data were analyzed in terms of overall percent correct identification 
and response latencies. For each subject, mean percent correct and mean 
response latencies were calculated over each of the stimulus set conditions 
tor each dimension. Response latencies were analyzed for correct responses 
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Response Latencies 

Table 2 displays the mean response latencies collapsed over subiects for 
the control, orthogonal, and correlated conditions for the word and voice 
AKmuA^'°"^ . ^^"^^ stimulus variability conditions. A three-way 

ANOVA was conducted on the latency data for the factors of stimulus dimension, 
stimulus set, and stimulus variability. A significant main effect of stimulus 
dimension was obtained F(l,68) = 13.3, p < .001. Response latencies were 
f?!.^Tfi ^^j;^ dimension than the word dimension. A 

significant mam effect of stimulus set was also obtained F(2,136) = 178.1. d 
< .001. Latencies were fastest in the correlated conditioH, slower in the 
nn^ ""hi /"^ slowest in the orthogonal condition. Newman-Keuls 

post-hoc tests revealed that performance in the orthogonal ccndition differed 
significantly from performance in the control and correlated conditions. A 
F?f i^fi^^"^ interaction of stimulus dimension with stimulus set was obtained 
ll 'f ^ i ^ i^^^^' Pos^-hoc tests of this interaction revealed that 

performance in the orthogonal condition differed as a function of stimulus 
dimension, while performance in the control and correlated conditions did not. 
Finally, a significant interaction of stimulus set with stimulus variability 
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Table 2 



Mean response latencies (in msec) collapsed over subjects foi all stimulus 
variability conditions and for word and voice dimensions as a function of 
stimulus set condition. 



Condition Dimension Control Orthogonal Correlated Interference 



2W X 2T word 501.7 560.1 478.4 + 58.4 

voice 470.7 494.2 463.1 4. 23.5 

4W X 4T word 493.2 587.2 482.4 +94.0 

voice 484.8 561.8 487.5 + 77.0 

BW X 8T word 513.9 630.5 466.7 + 116.6 

voice 473.4 544.6 480.2 + 71.2 

16W X 16T word 469.5 629.0 444.0 + 159.5 

voice 460.5 552.5 446.0 + 92.0 
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condition was observed F(6,136) = 6.7, p < .001). Post-hoc tests revealed 
that performance in the orthogonal condition In the 2V X 2T condition differed 
significantly from performance in the orthogonal conditions of the 4V X AT, 8W 
A «i, and 16W X 16T conditions, however, no other significant differences 
between conditions were observed. 

These analyses indicate that response latencies varied reliably as a 
function of the stimulus dimension that was classified and as a function of 
the stimulus set condition. In order to examine the effects of stimulus set 
"^^sP^^s® latencies more closely, a series of one-way ANOVA's was 
conducted between the control conditions and the orthogonal and correlated 
conditions for each dimension in all four stimulus variability conditions. 

^^"^^'j^^ consider the response latencies for the 2W x 2T condition. For 
the word dimension, the increase in latencies from the control condition to 
the orthogonal condition was significant F(l,17) = 8.5, p < .01. This result 
indicates that when the word dimension was attendee .:oT irrelevant variation 
in the voice dimension could not be selectively ignored. A significant 
difference In latencies between the control condition and the correlated 
condition was not observed. This indicates the absence of a redundancy gain 
when attending to the word dimension. For the voice dimension, the increase 
in latencies from the control condition to the orthogonal condition was also 
significant F(l,17) = 6.9, p < .02. When the voice dimension is attended to, 
the irrelevant variation in the word dimension caused interference. Response 
latencies for the control condition and the correlated condition were not 
significantly different. Taken together, the presence of orthogonal 
interference when either dimension was classified is consistent with the 
hypothesis that both word and voice are processed as integral dimensions. 

Next, we consider the response latencies for the 4W x AT condition. For 
the word dimension, the increase in latencies from control condition to 
orthogonal condition was significant F(l,17) = 53.1, p < .0001. The 
irrelevant variation in the voice dimension could not be ignored when subiects 
were required to attend to the word dimension. A significant decrease in 
latencies from the control condition to the correlated condition was not 
observed. For the voice dimension, the increase in latencies from the control 

orthogonal condition was significant F(l,17) = 19.6, p < 
.001. This result indicates that the word dimension could Hot be ignored vEen 
subjects were required to classify the voice dimension. A significant 
decrease in latencies from control to correlated conditions was also not 
observed. Thus, for the 4W x AT condition, orthogonal interference was 
observed for both dimensions. However, we failed to find significant 
redundancy gains for either dimension. 

For the BW X 8T condition, the increase in latencies from control 
condition to orthogonal condition was also* significant for both the word 
dimension F( ,17) = 55.6, £ < .0001 and the voice dimension F(l,17) = 22.7, p 
rn.;^?. A significant decrease in latencies f rom coHt rol condi t ion to 
correlated condition was observed, but only for the word dimension F(M7) - 
11. £ < .01. Thus, while orthogonal interference was present for both 
dimensions, a redundancy gain was only present when subjects were required to 
Tn/ut f ^'^^^sion. The presence of the significant redundancy gain 

indicates that voice information was used to facilitate classification of the 
word on the word dimension while the converse relation was not observed. 

For the 16V x 16T condition, a significant increase in latencies from 

Swn^L'pn'!5?" la ^°''^^^°;;;} condition was significant for both the word 
dimension F(l,17) = 68.5, £ < .001 and the voice dimension F(l,17) - 26 8 p < 
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.001. And again, as in the previous condition, the decrease in latencies from 
the control condition to correlated condition was also significant only for 
the word dimension F(l,17) = 10.2, £ < .006. Thus, as in the 8W x 8T 
condition, orthogonal interference for both dimensions was observed along with 
a redundancy gain when subjects attended to the word dimension. However, a 
complementary redundancy gain was not observed when subjects were required to 
attend tc voice. 



Insert Figure 2 about here 



Figure 2 shows the amount of orthogonal interference (in msec) for the 
word and voice dimensions for each of the four stimulus variability 
conditions. For all four variability conditions, a significant amount of 
orthogonal interference was obtained when either the word or voice dimension 
was classified. This result provides evidence for symmetrically integral 
stimulus dimensions. That is, the degree of interference caused by the 
irrelevant dimension is about the same for each dimension when stimulus 
variabilitly is increased. However, a closer examination of the amount of 
orthogonal interference present for each dimension across all four conditions 
shows that the amount of interference was greater for the word dimension than 
for the voice dimension. Thus, perception of the word dimension appears to be 
subject to more interference by irrelevant variation in the voice dimension 
than vice-versa. This suggests that while the stimulus dimensions are 
integral, they do appear to show reliable asymmetry in processing in this 
task. 

Upon further inspection of Figure 2, it also appears that stimulus 
variability affects performance across conditions. The amount of orthogonal 
interference obtained for the word and voice dimensions increases as stimulus 
variability increases. In order to quantify these observations, a two-way 
ANOVA was carried out to assess the amount of orthogonal interference obtained 
for the factors of stimulus dimension and stimulus variability condition. A 
significant main effect of stimulus variability was obtained F(3,68) = 9.2, p 
< .0001, indicating that as variability increased the amount of orthogonal 
interference increased. Post-hoc tests revealed that only the 2W x 2T 
condition and the 16W x 16T condition differed significantly from one another. 
A significant main eiiiect of stimulus dimension was also observed F(l,68) = 
12.8, £ < ,001. Overall, the amount of orthogonal inteference obTained for 
the word dimension was significantly greater than the amount of interference 
obtained for the voice dimension. This result supports the asymmetry observed 
earlier, and suggests that the irrelevant variation in the voice dimension 
interfered more with processing of the word dimension than vice-versa. 

These analyses confirmed both of our earlier observation':. The first 
result was that when variability was increased by increasing the number of 
words and/or the number of talkers used in the orthogonal set, the amount of 
orthogonal interference observed became significantly larger. This result 
demonstrates that stimulus variability either in the voice of the talker or in 
the acoustic-phonetic information contained n the word-initial consonant of 
the word affects the time needed to clasi fy both dimensions and that 
selective attention to one dimension or the other becomes increasingly more 
difficult as the variability in the dirr^ension increases. The present results 
show very clearly that the effects of stimulus variability are closely related 
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Figure 2. The aaount of orthogonal interference (in msec) for all 
conditions. Interference is shown as a function of word and voice 
diaensions. 
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to selective attention to specific stimulus dimensions* 

The second result concerns the difference in ^he amount of interference 
obtained when comparing performance on the word and voice dimensions. Becr.use 
the amount of interference was significantly greater for the word dimension 
across all conditions, the pattern of integrality appears to be asymmetrical 
in nature. Although selective attention to either dimension was affected by 
irrelevant variation in the other dimension, variation in the voice dimension 
interfered with processing of the word dimension to a greater degree than 
variation in the word dimension affected the processing of voice. This 
asymmetrical pattern of interference for word and voice dimensions is similar 
to the asymmetrical pattern found for CV syllables (wood, 197A). 

One explanation of the asymmetrical pattern of interference is related to 
discriminabi li ty of the two dimensions. Under some circumstances, an 
asymmetrical pattern of interference may be present because of differences in 
the relative discriminability of the target dimensions (see Eimas et al-, 
1978; Garner, 1974). If one dimension is inherently more discriminable than 
the other dimension, the more discriminable dimension may be easier to process 
when it is relevant but harder to ignore when it is irrelevant. In the 
present study, the asymmetrical pattern of interference could have been due to 
the greater discriminability of the voice dimension compared to the word 
dimension. One method of assessing whether stimulus dimensions in this task 
differ in discriminability is to compare the response latencies obtained in 
the control conditions for each dimension. If response latencies are 
significantly faster in the control condition for one dimension compared to 
the other, this would support fhe idea that the faster dimension is more 
discriminable. Applying this logic to the present results, if the latencies 
in the voice dimension control condition were faster than those obtained in 
the word dimension control condition, then the asymmetrical pattern of 
interference could be explained simply on the basis of discriminability of the 
individual dimensions. 

In order to test this hypothesis, separate one-way ANOVA's were conducted 
on the latency data for the two control conditions* The results of these 
analyses indicated that performance for the word and voice dimension control 
conditions did not differ significantly within any stimulus variability 
condition. Thus, this result provides support for the claim that the 
asymmetry we observed was not due to inherent differences in discriminability 
between the two dimensions but, instead, reflects a real difference in 
processing between word and voice dimensions. 
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Ident i f icat ion Data Analyses 

Table 3 shows the mean percent correct identification data collapsed over 
subjects for the control, orthogonal, and correlated conditions for word and 
voice dimensions for all stimulus variability conditions. A three-way ANOVA 
was conducted on the identification data for the factors of stimulus 
dimension, stimulus set condition, and stimulus variability. A significant 
main effect of stimulus set condition was obtained F(2,136) ^ AKl, £ < .001* 
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Table 3 



Mean percent correct identification collapsed over subjects for all conditions 
as a function of stimulus dimension atid stimulus set condition. 



Condition Dimension Control Orthogonal Correlated 



2W X 2T word 98.3 97.8 98.9 

voice 99.0 97.2 98.4 

4W X AT word 98.8 97.2 99.5 

voice 97.7 97.7 99.1 

8W X 8T word 98.2 96.3 98.9 

voice 97.7 96.7 98.2 

16W X 16T word 98.9 97.2 98.9 

voice 98.7 96.8 99.1 
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Identification was most accurate in the correlated condition, less accurate in 
the control condition, and least accurate in the orthogonal condition. 
Post-hoc tests revealed that identification perfoimance in the orthogonal 
condition differed significantly from performance in both the control and 
correlated conditions only. No other significant main effects or ir.teiactions 
were obtained. 

In considering the identification ^nd the latency data together, the 
pattern of results suggests that speed-accuracy tradeoffs did not occur in the 
data. Post-hoc tests showed that identification performance did not differ 
between the control and correlated conditions while identification performance 
was worse in the orthogonal condition compared to the other two conditions. 
Since the increase in latencies from control to orthogonal conditions was not 
accompanied by an increase in accuracy, and since the decrease in latencies 
from control to correlated conditions was not accompanied by a decrease in 
accuracy, further analyses on the data to test for speed-accuracy tradeoffs 
were not carried out. 

The results of the present speeded classification experiment are 
important in two respects. First, we found that subjects were unable to 
selectively attend to either word or voice while performing a speeded 
classification task. When attending to information needed for word 
classification, the voice information could not be selectively ignored and 
when attending to voice information, the word-related information could not be 
selectively ignored. Information concerning word-initial phonetic information 
and information about the talker's voice appear to be processed together in a 
mutually dependent, integral manner. Furthermore, the nature of this 
processing interaction appears to be asymmetrical. The processing of the 
voice dimension affected phonetic classification more than vice-versa. This 
processing asymmetry is consistent with the hypothesis that the processing of 
word-related information is partially contingent on the prior processing of 
information about voice. That is, although the word and voice dimensions are 
processed as integral units, the processes extracting information relevant to 
word recognition may require some information contained in the output of 
analysis processes operating on classification or encoding of the talker's 
voice before proceeding. Processing dependencies such as this are consistent 
with models that operate in a parallel- contingent manner (Turvey, 1973) or in 
a hybrid serial/parallel manner (Wood, 1974, 1975). 

Further evidence for a processing asymmetry between these two dimensions 
was provided by an examination of the redundancy gains observed in the 8w'x 8T 
and 16U x 16T conditions. In both conditions, a decr3ase in latencies was 
observed from the control condition to the cor-'elateo condition when subjects 
attended to the word dimension. In no condition did a significant redundancy 
gain occur when subjects attended to the voice dimension. This pattern of 
results is consistent with the idea that voice information is used by the 
perceptual system in order to classify words. Although significant redundancy 
gains were not observed for for the 2W x 2T and 4U x 4T conditions, the 
effects were asymmetrical and were in the predicted diiection (see Table 2). 

The second important result of the present study concerns the effects of 
stimulus variability. When stimulus variability was increased, more 
interference was observed for both word and voice dimensions. The increase in 
response latencies as a function of stimulus variability is consistent with 
earlier research showing that variability in the voice of the talker produces 
detrimental effects on spoken word recognition (Creelman, 1957; Mullennix et 
al., 1987). Thus, the effects of stimulus variability are not only present in 
perceptual identification and naming tasks, but apparently also generalize to 
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two-choice speeded classification tasks as well. 



that ?n^° J! ^^^^^^'^ °^ ''^'^^"^^^^'y ^^^^^ ^^hould be mentioned is 

to^Ifh^r {J^P"^«"^^fP«^^'"ent two sources of variability were manipulated 

cSfrl^te^isJicrorthl ^^"^^ili^y ^'^^ to trial in the acoustic 

Characteristics of the initial consonants may have resulted in greater demands 
on he perceptual system in encoding phonetic information relevant to ?he 
iJrfi^L the other hand, talker variability may have affected 

fci^cnr'^H-ff ^"'^ °^ perceptual adjustments related to compensating for he 
acoustic d fferer.oes present as a function of changes in talker voice. Since 
word variability and talker variability were manipulated together! its 

hv fio }n . ^^^^^^ "^^t^^^"" increase in orthogonal interference produced 
by the increase in variability was due to one or both sources of variabilUy 

Jhe 0 her ITT^T'l "'f "^^^ dimension separately while ho d ng 

tne other one constant in order to dissociate these effects. 



Discussion 
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The results of the present study have several important implications for 
unders anding perceptual normalization in speech perception. Takc^ together 
tie olrr^^n^?"' ^"'^ ^^^oratory, the present results .hoTlhlt 

thf processes used to encode voice information are closely related 

to the processes involved in the encoding of the signal into a phonetic 
representation. A phonetically-related stimulus dimension and a voice-rela ed 
nllthir't ir';°; were processed as integral perceptual dimensions B™ 
neither talker information nor phonetic information can be selectively ignored 

livnlv'n'"'^-"^ 'P""^^' °^ ^ ^^"'^l^d^ that the professes 

involved in phonetic coding and the processes involved in perceo^ual 
normalization of the talker do not operate independently of one another? '^ihts 
^h^r rK'°"f/' '"T"'?^ ^^^"1^^ °f Mullennix et al. (1987) who showed 

lilL\ ^rl^""'' of talker variability interact with degradat on o the speech 
signal. The conclusions of Mullennix et al. that talker normalization 
processes are ntimately related to early perceptual encoding processe' in 
speech IS consistent with the present results. Processes in 

also luLe^tf^h'^lh'"''^''^^-^ ^" "P^^^^^ classification task 

on^r J on ! processing of voice information is a mandatory encoding 

^P?pf -v 1 '^T^ perception. Because voice information cannot hi 

lul ll .J Ignored, selective attention to phonetic information is interfered 
with by he obligatory processing of voice information. Extending this result 
h^r'n!':""' ''"^^^'^^ °" talker variability, it seems reasonable to suppose 
hat decremen s in spoken word recognition incurred by changes in the voice of 
f Creelman, 1957; Mullennix et al ., 3 987) may have been du; to a 
lolcT °f ^^l^'^^^^-^^'^ttention caused by the mandatory processing of ta ker 

Zt .r. ;* l^" '°^'f ^^^"S^^' perceptual adjustments 

that ate made interfere with the allocation of attentional lesource. to the 
auditory-to-phonetic coding procPsses used to encode the pi one i c 
representation. It seems likely that either talker^related processes compe e 

proce'ses^oi"" ."^^ /'^^ '''' "^^^ auditory- to-phone ic coS ^g 

EttuPPn . '"""''^ processes that allocate attent onal capacity 

between the two types of processes uti lize addi t iona] time or nrocesS n^ 
resources, when input from different talkers is encountered. {""OceoSing 

f.,rthI^^^•'K^■°^ integrality effects obtained in the present study provides 
furthe insight into the relationship of auditoiy-to phonetic coding poclsses 
and talker normalization processes. The asymmetric patte n T interference 
observed, with greater interference caused by the irrelevant variation in ?^e 
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voice dimension, suggests that the analysis of phonetic information contained 
in word-initial consonsants is more dependent on the prior or concurrent 
analysis of voice information than vice-versa. Asymmetries of this kind have 
been interpreted in terms of serial and parallel models of processing (see 
Eimas et al,, 1978; Wood, 1974, 1975), In one series of experiments, Eimas et 
a). (1978) found that the phonetic dimensions of place of articulation and 
manner of articulation were asymmetrically processed. The processing of place 
was more dependent on manner than vice versa. This asymmetry was similar to 
the asymmetry observed in the present study, because a significant amount of 
interference was obtained for each dimension but it was significantly larger 
for one dimension than the other. Based on this processing asymmetry, Eimas 
et al. suggested that the mechanisms of analysis involved in the processing 
of each phonetic dimension "... While functioning in temporally 
overlapping and interactive fashion, are, •^o some extent, hierarchially 
arranged, in that some processes of analysis require the outputs from other 
analyzers before their own analyses can be completed" (Eimas et al., 1978, p. 
18). Hence, Eimas et al. suggested that the phonetic dimensions were 
processed in what is called a parallel-contingent manner (Turvey, 1973). In 
Turvey's (1973) model of visual processing, he hypothe.^ized that certain 
perceptual processes temporally overlap but that one process: is contingent on 
the other. Apparently, because Eimas et al. (1978) found that the processing 
of both dimensions significantly interfered with one another, and, because 
place of articulation decisions were more dependent on manner information than 
vice-versa, it was suggested that the processes extracting each phonetic 
dimension operate in parallel* Information from the manner of articulation 
analyzers is used by the place of articulation analyzers in a 
hierarchially-dri ven manner. 

Wood (1974) filso obtained an asymmetric processing relation between two 
phonetic dimensions. He observed an asymmetry between place of articulation 
and fundamental frequency, with place of articulation more dependent on 
fundamental frequency than vice--versa. However, a significant amount of 
orthogonal interference was observed only for the place dimension. Wood 
(1974) also obtained significant redundancy gains for both dimensions, a 
result not observed by Eimas et al. (1978) or in the present results. Wood 
(1974) argued that the presence of the processing asymmetry and the redundancy 
gains taken together indicated that a hybrid serial/parallel model of 
processing was appropriate. The asymmetry in interference suggested that the 
processing of place of articulation was dependent on pitch information^ 
however, the processing of pitch occurred independently of place. This result 
is consistent with a serial model of processing in which the processing of 
pitch is completed before the processing of place information. However, the 
observed redundancy gains indicated that information from either dimension 
could be used to assist classification responses, a result th^t is consistent 
with a parallel flow of processing for both dimensions. Thus, although the 
results obtained by Eimas et al. (1978) and Wood (1974) differed, both 
investigators proposed processing models incorporating serial and parallel 
components that vere in essence very similar to one another in order to 
account for their findings. 

With regard to the present study, the pattern of results ve obtained 
differ slightly from those reported by Eimas et al. (1978) and Wood (1974). 
The asymmetry in interference we observed resembled the results of Eimas et 
al. (1978) because ve obtained significant interference foi both the word and 
voice dimensions, vith the magnitude of interference greater for the word 
dimension. However, did observe redundancy gains in some conditions for 

the word dimension. Because interference was obtained on both dimen5oons, it 
is likely that talker normalization processes and audi toty- to-phonetic 
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processes operate In parallel. However, because the interference was 
asymmetric and because the redundancy gain? indicated that on^y the redundant 
voice information was used to assist classification of the word dimension, it 
also appears that the audi tory- to-phonetic coding processes may be pattially 
contingent on the prior output of the talker normalization processes. Based 
on our results, we conclude thtt the processing of talker-related information 
and phonetic information does not occur in a serial manner. Instead, it 
appears that processing of these dimensions occurs in a manner best describ'^d 
as parallel-contingent. If there exist multiple information-processing 
components in speech perception, it is possible that a subprocess operating on 
encoding the talker's voice and subprocesses operating on phoneLically-relatcd 
auditory Information operrte in parallel. As these subprocesses are carried 
out, auditory-to-phonetic processes must wait for at least part of the output 
from talker-related analysis routines before any further phonetic analysis of 
the input signal proceeds. However, the talker-related processes use very 
little information, if any, from the phonetic analyzers. Thus, in effect, a 
hierarchially-driven contingency of processing exists between talker 
normalization processes and auditory-to-phonetic coding processes, so that 
talker normalization processes can be carried out at an earlier functional 
level in the perceptual system. 

With regard to the effects of stimulus 'variability, the present findings 
show that an increase in stimulus variability produces increases in response 
latencies. This result provides converging evidence supporting the results 
obtained in previous studies on spoken word lecognitio :Creelman, 1957; 
Mullennix et al., 1987) and vowel and consonant perception Ussman et al., 
1982; Fourcin, 1968; Rand, 1971; Verbrugge et al., 1976; Weenink, 1986) which 
demonstrated that trial-to-trial changes in the voice of the talker affects 
speech perception and spoken word recognition. Because an increase in 
interference was obtained in the speeded classification task by increasing 
word and talker variability, selective attention to the two target dimensions 
became more difficult. This decrease in selective attention can be explained 
in one of two ways. Either talker normalization processes compete for 
limited-capacity resources also used by auditory-to-phonetic coding processes, 
or else the operation of control processes that switch control between talker 
normalization processes and auditory-to-phonetic coding processes is affected, 
resulting in the need for additional time and/or processing resources. 
Although our results cannot distinguish between these two alternative 
accounts, it is clear that the perceptual system compensates in some manner 
tor the acoustic differences due to talker variability and that chis 
compensation proiuces reliable and robust effects on the processing sysr&m. 

in summary, the results of the present investigation provide additional 
orSiation about the relations between talker normalization processes and 
.rceptual processes used to develop segmental phonetic representations. It 
apoears that these per:eptual processes are highly ir terrelated , exhibiting 
processing dependencies of an asymmetric nature. Selective attention to 
information in the signal relevant to either type of process appears to be 
affected by the mandatory processing of the information relevant to the other 
process- If th.- pattern of interference observed in the present study had 
been completely symmt :»-ical , this result would have been consistent with the 
idea that a single perceptual process produced both sets of results. However, 
because an asymmetrical processing dependency was observed along with a 
unidirectional redundancy gain in only one of the dimensions, it is necessary 
to postulate two separate processes or mechanisms to account for the results. 
Because of the nature of the processing asymmetry, and, because the redundancy 
gains moicate that information on the voice dimension can be used to assist 
word recognition, it appears that these processe- ire also hierarchially 
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arranged. The analysis of phonetic information is partially contingent on the 
output of talker voice analyzers. Because a significant amount of 
interference was observed for both word and voice dimensions, it is reasonable 
•"c postulate that the relevant processes overlap temporally and operate in 
parallel. This description of processing most closely resembles the 
parallel-contingent model of Turvey (1973), as adopted here to describe the 
effects of stimulus variability in speech perception. Overall, our results 
are consistent with the idea that perceptual normalization processes used to 
encode voice information are intimately related to the early 
auditory-to-phonetic coding processes involved in speecn perception and spoken 
word recognition. 
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Abstract 



This paper presents some observations concerning English stress and 
phonotactics that were made with the aid of a computerized lexicon that 
contains nearly 20,000 entries from Uebster'5; Pocket Dictionary. Observations 
were made concerning the possible influence of vowel height on stress and on 
the occurrence of phonotactic restrictions that hold between nonadjacent 
consonants. By conducting a variety of lexical searches through the 20,000 
word lexicon, several types of cases were found in which vowel height had an 
influence (greater than chance) on whether or not a given syllable received 
primary stress. One type of case involves stress on nouns like 'minister' and 
'semester' where there is an s-cluster between the penultimate and final 
syllable. Some of these nouns have antepenultimate stress (as in 'minister') 
while others have penultimate stress (as in 'semester'). It was found that 
penultimate syllables containing nonhigh vowels were much more likely to 
receive stress than a penultimate syllable containing a high vowel. 
Phonotactic constraints were found to occur betwoen nonadjacent consonants in 
an sCVC sequence. Specifically, it was found that there is a constraint on an 
sCVC sequence in English words in which the two C's cannot be both labial or 
both velar. These observations on English stress and phonotactics have not 
been noted before. These observations, though, should be considered 
preliminary and should be eventually checked using a larger lexicon. 
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Some Observations Concerning English Stress and Phonotactics Using a 

Computerized Lexicon 



Introduct ion 



Some current work on English phonology has dealt with questions of 
stress. Work on stress by Chomsky & Halle (1968), Halle & Keyser (1971), Ross 
(1972), Liberman & Prince (1977), Hayes (1981), and others have done much in 
delimiting what the possible stress patterns for English words are. Work on 
English phonotactics by such researchers as Algeo (1978) and Selkirk (1982) 
have contributed to our understanding of what the possible sound sequences of 
English syllables are. Nonetheless, there are many questions about English 
stress and phonotactics that remain to be considered. In this paper two 
issues will be explored. The first one, which should be considered more 
progr-..'matic than definitive, concerns the effect of vowel height on stress; 
the second one deals with the occurrence of phonotactic constraints holding 
between nonadjacent consonants and builds on the previous work of Clements & 
Keyser (1983) and Davis (198A). 

The Efftict of Vowel Height on the Placement of Primary Stress 

In English, several factors are involved in determining the location of 
primary stress on words. One factor is part of speech. The stress pattern on 
nouns is different than that of verbs and (unsuffixed) adjectives. For 
example, verbs and unsuffixed adjectives that end in two consonants normally 
have primary stress on the final syllable. Examples include the verbs 
'avert', 'desert', 'mo lest ' , 'u surp ' and the adjectives 'adverse', 'covert', 
'overt, and 'ro bust ' (where the underlining indicates the stressed syllaFTe). 
Nouns that end in two consonants normally do not have primary stress on the 
final syllable. Examples include nouns such as 'concert', 'obelisk', 
'object', and ' tempest' . Another factor that is important in determing the 
location of primary stress is syllable weight. The penultimate syllable of a 
noun normally receives primary stress if it is heavy; otherwise, if it is 
light, the antepenultimate syllable receives the stress. (A heavy syllable is 
a syllable that contains a long or tense vowel, such as /i/, /u/, /o/ , /e/, 
/ay/, /aw/, and /oy/, or ends in a consonant. A light syllable is a syllable 
that ends in a short or lax vowel). The examples below illustrate this 
pat tern. 



(1) Canada Arizona 

America October 

labyrinth horizon 

venison oasis 

Connecticut bazooka 

pyramid amoeba 

stamina hyena 



Penobscot 

synopsis 

decathlon 

enigma 

babushka 

eucalyptus 

electron 



The nouns in the first column all have light penultimate syllables and 
thus have primary stress on the antepenultimate syllable. The words in the 
other two columns have heavy penultimate syllables and thus have primary 
stress on that syllable. The words in the second column have a long or tense 
vowel in the penultimate syllable and the words in the third column all have a 
syllable final consonant in the penultimate syllable. 

The pattern of primary stress exemplified in (1) accurately captures the 
location of primary stress on a large number of English nouns. However, there 
are several classes of nouns that are exceptions to this stress pattern. 
Three such classes are considered in the first part of this paper. These 
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classes of nouns are those having an (underlying) long vowel or diphthong in 
the final syllable, those having a penultimate syllabic closed by a sonorant 
consonant (/m/, /n/, /I/, /r/, or the velar nasal), and those having an 
/s/-plus-consonant cluster immediately following the penultimate vowel. It is 
argued that in these classes of nouns, vowel height is an additional factor 
influencing the location of primary stress. This conclusion is based upon 
examining relevant English words obtained from a computerized lexicon 
consisting of an edition of Webster's Pocket Dictionary that contains nearly 
20»000 words. For each word of the on-line lexicon, there is a phonetic 
transcription that indicates the location of primary and secondary stress as 
well as the location of syllable boundaries- Because the computerized lexicon 
used is somewhat limited in that it only has 20,000 words and does not contain 
many proper names or place names, the conclusion reached about the effect of 
vowel height on primary stress must be regarded as only tentative and should 
be eventually checked using a larger database. The specific findings about 
the effect of vowel height on the location of primary stress are that a final 
syllable containing a long high vowel is more likely to receive primary stress 
than a final syllable with a long mid vowel or diphthong* Furthermore, and 
somewhat conversely, a high vowel in the penultimate syllable immediately 
followed by an /s/-plus-consonant-cluster is less likely to receive primary 
stress than a penultimate syllable containing a nonhigh vowel in the same 
environment. Finally, a penultimate syllable containing a nonlow vowel 
immediately followed by a syllable-final sonorant consonant is less likely to 
receive primary stress than a penultimate syllable containing a low vowel in 
the same environment. Let us now consider these findings in more detail. 

English nouns containing an (underlying) long vowel in the final syllable 
always have a stress on that syllable. Sometimes this stress is the primary 
stress on the noun and sometimes it is a secondary stress. This is 
exemplified by the representative data in (2) in which the nouns on the left 
all have a primary stress on the final syllable and the nouns on the right all 
have a secondary stress on the final syllaole. 



(2) 



canteen 

balloon 

champagne 

patrol 

cologne 

July 

demise 

kowtow 



cent ipede 

costume 

hurricane 

cathode 

chaperone 

ally 

decoy 

powwow 



Phonologists who have tried to analyze English stress patterns have 
essentially taken one of two strategies in trying to account for which degree 
of stress surfaces on the final syllables of words like those in (2). One 
strategy, found in Chomsky & Halle (1968) and Halle & Vergnaud (1987), is to 
posit a rule that assigns primary stress directly to all final syllables with 
long vowels and then posit a later rule that has the effect of converting the 
primary stres?; into a secondary one, though nouns like those in the lefthand 
column in (2) would have to be exceptional to this later rule. The second 
strategy is pursued by Hayes (1981) who would first assign secondary stress to 
the last syllables of all the nouns in (2) and then would need a special rule 
(which he does not discuss) to account for the occurrence of primary stress on 
the final syllables of the words in the lefthand column. In terms of absolute 
numbers, Hayes's strategy of first assigning secondary stress to the final 
syllables of the nouns in (2) is superior to the other strategy of first 
assigning primary stresr> to them. Specifically, in the on-line Webster's 
Pocket Dictionary there are approximately 950 nouns (or 70^) that contain a 
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long vowel in the final syllable with secondary stress (excluding compound 
nouns which are not considered at all in this study), and there are 
approximately 400 such nouns (or 303^) with primary stress on the final 
syllable. 1 Vhen the same data are considered based on vowel quality in 
the final syllable an obvious difference emerges. Nouns containing a long 
high vowel (/i/ or /u/) in the final syllable receive primary stress more 
often than nouns with either a long mid vowel or a diphthong in the final 
syllable. Of the A90 nouns from the on-line lexicon that contain /i/ or /u/ 
in the final syllable 2A1 (49%) of them have primary stress on that syllable. 
Some examples are given in (3). 

(3) 



bamboo 


chimpanzee 


canoe 


addressee 


f ondu 


antique 


kangaroo 


jamboree 


shampoo 


caffeine 


caboose 


police 


lagoon 


ravine 


monsoon 


career 


papoose 


fatigue 


taboo 


canteen 



Of the remaining 860 nouns with (nonhigh) long vowels in the final 
syllable only 166 of them (19.3%) have primary stress on that syllable. 
Specifically, 20% of nouns (121 out of 605) with a long mid vowel in the final 
syllable have primary stress on that syllable, and 18.3% of nouns (45 out of 
245) with a diphthong in the final syllable have primary stress on that 
syllable. Thus a final syllable with a long high vowel attracts primary 
stress to a greater degree than final syllables with other long vowels. In 
order to show that the difference in the stress attracting nature of final 
syllables with long high vowels is distinct from that of final syllables with 
other types of long vowels a chi square test was carried out on the data* The 
test gave significant results (p < .0001). A second chi square test was 
carried out to show that the difference between nouns with long mid vowels in 
final syllables did not have stress attracting properties significantly 
different than nouns with diphthongs in the final syllable. The test showed 
that the difference between these was not significant. Thus, final syllables 
containing long high vowels are more likely to receive primary stress than 
final syllables with other types of long vowels. 

Other evidence that final syllables with long high vowels are more likely 
to receive primary stress than final syllables with other types of long vowels 
comes from the stress properties of monosyllabic suffixes containing long 
vowels. Productive suffixes, such as -ee or -ese, are much more likely to 
surface with primary stress than monosyllabic suffixes with other types of 
long vowels, such as -oid, -ile, and -ite. Representative examples are shown 
in (4) where the words in the lefthand column all have primary stress on the 
suffix whereas the words on the righthand column all have secondary stress on 
the suffix. 

(4) employee molluscoid 

devotee percent ile 

grantee graphi te 

journalese metalloid 
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Thus the evidence from the stress properties of these suffixes further support 
the contention that, in final syllables, long high vowels behave differently 
than other long vowels. 

Although there is a distinct difference between the stress properties of 
long high vowels and other long vowels in final syllables, it is far from 
clear how this difference ought to be incorporated into a formal account of 
English stress. One possibility is to posit rules that assign primary stress 

u? syllables with long high vowels and secondary stress to final 
syllables with nonhigh long vowels. Another possibility is to posit a rule 
that assigns primary stress to all final syllables with long vowels and then 
have a later rule that converts the primary stress into a secondary one. 
Regardless of the exact formal analysis, though, the stress properties of 
final syllables with high long vowels are significantly different than the 
stress properties of other final syllables with long vowels. 

There are at least two other situations in English where it can be shown 
that vowel height has an influence on stress placement. One situation 
involves the occurrence of an /s/-plus-consonant immediately after the 
penultimate vowel of a word and whether that /s/ makes the penultimate 
syllable heavy (thus attracting stress onto it). The other situation involves 
the likelihood of a syllable closed by a sonorant consonant not receiving 
primary stress because of the height of the vowel in that syllable. For both 
these situations evidence is presented supporting the contention that 
(relevant) syllables containing high vowels are less likely to receive primary 
stress than such syllables with nonhigh vowels. Both these situations are 
different than the case concerning long vowels in final syllables where it was 
shown that a syllable with a (long) high vowel is more likely to receive 
primary stress. 

Let us first consider primary stress patterns on words (of at least three 
syllables) where the penultimate vowel is followed by /s/-plus -consonant. 
Thrse words vary in whether primary stress falls on the penultimate syllable 
or on the antepenultimate syllable. Examples in (5a) all display 
antepenul imate stress while those in (5b) display penultimate stress. 2 

(5) a. armistice banister 

canister hemistich 

minister orchestra 

pedestal Philistine 

Palestine Protestant 

register talisman 

b. apostate asbestas 

canasta clandestine 

disaster fiasco 

hibiscus imposter 

intestine Nebraska 

piaster semester * 



The words in (5a) all have antepenultimate stress. This suggests that in 
these words the /s/ after the penultimate vowel does not close the penultimate 
syllable but is rather part of the onset of the final syllable. On the other 
hand, the words in (5b) all have penultimate stress which suggests that the 
/s/ after the penultimate vowel in these words closes the penultimate syllable 
and does not form part of the onset of the final syllable. In other words, 
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n^«..^?^^'" ^ ^'^^ ^^^^^^ ^^ird column in (1), where a closed 

penultimate syllable attracts primary stress. The words in^SM hL/tho f 

heavy? " °' '"^ ""'^ '"^ Penultina.e syllable Is 'not 

sttesl^^ii^W^^ "'^ lead one to believe that the location of primary 

tact, of the 46 relevant words that can be included in (5), exactly half f23^ 

H^^ever'^vKei ^ r^'"' '''' aite enu^uliLe^'striss 

rnn^InlL^ f"^^ °^ ''^^^l °f '^'^^ penultimate syllable is 

considered, a significant generalization emerges. Words with a hi^h 

oa^t^Jr'v/'^f . '^'""r ^^^"^^ ^^^^ antepenultimate stress e.! thly 
pattern like 5a), and words with a nonhigh penultimate vowel usuallv havp 
V'^'' '^^^ P^^^^^" li*^^ ^^).' Out of he 20 e^evai 'words 

•'^5^ penultimate vowel 17 have primary stress on the anteDenulrimlt^ 

penultimate vowel 20 have primary stress on the penultimate syllable Th..c it 

orLln'^'sJ^ess'"' A^nonhir' ' '^^''^ ^" cie\:rmf^lig"he lo aUo 

tL ! K- ^ nonhigh vowel in the penultimate syllable is more likclv 

than a high vowel to attract stress when follwed by an /s/-Jlus-conson!n^ 
sequence. In order to show that this difference betwLn ^e stresra?trfr?tn^ 

s^a?nJ fn' 'r'^ ^^-1^ words Hl^e thosT in 5) ?f 

L ^ significant a chi square test was performed on the Sata The 

io?ds^ Iike'''?io ^^^K-^'i^- concluded hat Jn 

stress Sowev^r %h'" influence the location of primary 

pattern in 5n ' '!!^^ """'''"'^ ^^^^ "^^^ ^ith this 

conclusion. ' 

cance of this 

locatL^'"oJ 'ilZllT ^^''^ "^^"'^ have an influence on the 

location of primary stress are cases where heavy syllables closed bv a 
sonorant consonant (and preceded by a single syllable) can fail ?o receive 
primary stress although they are in position to receive it. Eiamples include 
fTullTl" ^i^^^^^yll-bles in nouns' and closed antepe^ultfmate syUab es 

preced^^ng^-^:bf:7'^Ldlc:?:; ^^It^-'^^ sur.aceHn ^Jh^ 

(6) m'ackintosh I'egendary 

d'avenport d'esultory 

s'epulchre d'ysentary 

'ampersand Voluntary 

f r'ankincense Commentary 

br'igantine 'inventory 

c'avalcade m'omentary 

b'alderdash 'adversary 

p a^'^^ isf "„r;he^^™1„^:;:^.--1,,Ltr: a^^ 

words as directory and 'refractory (in which the stressed syllables a?e 
O 231 ,)in 
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underlined). In order to account for words like those in (6), Kiparsky (1979) 
and Hayes (1981) propose a rule of sonorant destressing which has the effect 
of eliminating the primary stress from syllables closed by a sonorant 
consonant in words of the pattern of (6). What is interesting about the 
sonorant destressing rule is that often it does not apply, and words of the 
pattern illustrated in (6) sometimes do surface with primary stress on the 
syllabic closed by a sonorant consonant. Relevant examples of such words are 
provided in (7). 



(7) app'endix 
ag'enda 
in' ferno 
alfalfa 
phal'anges 
pen' umbra 



comp'ulsor> 
ad' ultery 
rot 'unda 
ver 'anda 
am' algam 
Nov 'ember 



The question that emerges from data like that in (6) and (7) is if there 
is any way of determining which of these words have primary stress on the 
syllable closed with the sonorant consonant, as in (7), and which of these 
words do not, as in (6). A search through the online 20,000 word lexicon 
found 158 relevant words having the pattern illustrated by (6) and (7). 3 
Of the 158 relevant words 91 (or 57,6;r) of them patterned like (6) in that the 
syllable closed by the sonorant consonant failed to receive primary stress, 
The remaining 67 (or 42.4%) did receive primary stress on that syllable like 
the examples in (7), While these percentages may make it appear arbitrary 
whether these words have a stress pattern like (6) rather than (7), when vowel 
height is considered, however, significant differences emerge. In the data 
there were 35 cases where the relevant syllable closed by a sonorant contained 
a low vowel. Of these, 25 received primary stress and 10 did not. On the 
other hand, there were 123 cases where the relevant syllable closed by a 
sonorant contained a nonlow vowel. Of these, 41 received primary stress and 
82 did not. 4 A chi square test was performed to show if the difference 
between relevant syllables containing a low vowel were different from those 
containing a nonlow vowel. The findings were significant (p < .001), Thus, 
there is evidence to support the view that relevant syllables closed by a 
sonorant and containing a low vowel are much more likely to receive primary 
stress than relevant syllables containing a nonlow vowel. In other words, the 
rule of sonorant destressing is much more likely to apply if the syllable 
contains a nonlow vowel rather than a low vowel. 

In this section, it has been shown that there are at least three cases 
where vowel height seems to influence the location of primary stress by 
greater than chance. However, the exact effect that vowel height has is 
different depending on the particular case being considered. We have just 
considered a case where relevant syllables with low vowels tend to receive 
primary stress. Earlier, we considered a case where penultimate syllables 
containing a nonhigh vowel immediately followed by an /s/-plus-^consonant 
sequence tended to receive primary stress but penultimate syllables with a 
high vowel in the same environment tended not to receive stress, Ve have also 
considered a case in which a final syllable containing a long high vowel was 
more likely to receive primary stress than a final syllable with other types 
of long vowels. It is this last case that is unexpected, because, a priori, 
one would expect that if vowel quality were to have an influence on stress, 
syllables containing the more sonorous lower vowels would more likely attract 
stress than syllables with the less sonorous higher vowels (as in the other 
two cases). In languages other than English in which vowel height plays a 
role in stress it is syllables with lower vowels that attract stress, not the 
higher ones. For example, in the New Guinea language Kobon, described by 
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Davies (1981), primary stress falls on either the penultimate or final 
syllable of a verb stem, depending on v-hich has a lover vowel (if both 
syllables have vowels of the same height, then stress falls on the back 
vowel). Thus it is surprising that a long high vowel in the final syllable of 
an English noun is significantly more likely to have primary stress than a 
final syllable with a long nonhigh vowel. However, perhaps this could be 
understood under an analysis of English vowels like that proposed by Chomsky & 
Halle (1968) in which the long high vowels are underlyingly long mid vowels 
and only become high through a rule of vowel shift that only effects long 
vowels. Under this view, then, it is not surprising that syllables with these 
vowels receive stress since they are not underlyingly high (and assuming they 
only shift to high after stress has been assigned). Note also that in the two 
other cases in English of vowel height being a factor in stress considered in 
this paper, syllables with high vowels were not likely to receive stress. 
Since the high vowels in these two cases are short they would be considered 
underlyingly high (not mid) in an analysis like that of Chomsky & Halle. 
Thus, the fact that syllables with long high vowels can be stress attracting 
whereas syllables wit., short high vowels never are, seems to provide support 
for Chomsky & Halle's vowel shift analysis of English, given the assumption 
that higher less sonorous vowels should not influence stress. These 
preliminary findings on the relationship between vowel height and primary 
stress should be considered tentative because the 20,000 word database is 
limited and does not contain very many proper nouns. Only future work with a 
computerized lexicon containing a much larger database can verify these 
initial findings on the effect of vowel height on the location of primary 

Cross-Vowe l Phonotactic Constraints 
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iAo^ section, I update previous work (Fudge 1969, Clements & Keyser 

1983, and Davis 198A, 1985) that dealt with phonotactic constraints between 
nonadjacent consonants. These papers pointed to a number of systematic 
constraints holding between a prevocalic and a postvocalic consonant in 
English monosyllabic words. One of the strongest of these constraints, and 
one that has been observed by all three of the above-mentioned researchers, is 
that there are no monosyllabic words of the form sCVC in which the same 
noncoronal (labial or velar) consonant flanks b^th sides of the vowel. Hence 
rnere are no English words like 'spep' or 'skik- . Another constraint, noted 
by Davis (198A), is that there are no monosyllabic words of the form sNVN 
(where N can be any nasal consonant). Thus there are no words in English like 
'snam' or 'sming'. 5 Here, I point out that these two constraints are in 
fact more general. Both these constraints are more general in that they are 
not just constraints on monosyllabic words but they are constraints on any 
sequence of sCVC (or sNVN) regardless where in the word (or, rather, morpheme) 
that sCVC sequence (or sNVN sequence) occurs. Also, the constraint on sCVC 
sequences is not just a constraint on identical consonants flanking both sides 
of the vowel but on homorganic consonants (i.e., consonants having the same 
place of articulation) flanking both sides of the vowel. 

The constraint on sCVC sequences (in which the C's are identical 
noncoronal consonants) and sNVN sequences (in which the N is any nasal 
consonant) is assumed in Davis (1984) as well as in Treiman (1987) to be a 
constraint on the shape of English syllables. If, in fact, this is a 
constraint on English syllables one would expect to find words of the form 
sCycy (or sNVNV) since the postvocalic C (or N) would not be part of the 
initial syllable. So, for example one might expect to find words like 
'skicky' or 'spapoon' in which the postvocalic consonant is not part of the 
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initial syllable, but not find words like 'skick' or 'spap' in which the 
postvocalic consonant is part of the initial syllable. If, on the other hand, 
the constraint on sCVC sequences (and sNVN sequences) is actually a constraint 
on a sequence of sounds, regardless of whether the sounds are all in the same 
syllable, then possible words or sequences like 'skicky' or 'spapoon' would be 
nonoccurring or at least extremely rare. A search was done on the 20,000 word 
lexicon to see if the sequences sCVC and sNVN occur in any polysyllabic words. 
The only word in this lexicon in which the sequence sCVC is found (where the 
C's are noncoronal consonants) is the word 'dyspepsia' where the sequence 
"spep" occurs. No other such words were found. Polysyllabic words having the 
sequence sCVC where the two C's are not identical are much more common. A 
search through the 20,000 word lexicon gives us such words as 'spaghetti', 
'scaffold', 'scuba', 'eskimo', and 'episcopal'. Thus it appears that the 
constraint on sCVC sequences is not really a constraint only holding within a 
syllable but is a constraint on a sequence of sounds holding within a word. 

At first glance, the search through the lexicon of polysyllabic words 
containing the sequence sNVN suggests that the constraint on the sequence sNVN 
does not hold for polysyllabic words, unlike the constraint on sCVC sequences. 
The following twelve words containing the sequence sNVN were found: casement, 
congressman, dismantle, emplacement, fastening (with the orthographic "e" 
between the "t" and the "n" being deleted in pronunciation), marksman, 
placement, pronouncement, replacement, spokesman, statesman, and talismin. 
However, these words are not monomorphemic; all of these words (with \he 
possible exception of talisman) involve morpheme boundaries between the /^/ 
and the following nasal consonant. These data thus indicate that the 
constr?int on sNVN sequences (as well as on sCVC sequences) are constraints on 
a sequence of sounds that hold within morphemes; they can be considered 
morpheme structure constraints, not word level or syllable structure 
constraints. 

A consequence of the conclusion that these constraints are morpheme 
structure constraints is that they provide additional evidence against 
Hooper's (1975) proposal that all morpheme structure constraints are 
expressible as, and so reducible to, syllable structure constraints. 
Previously, both Kahn (1976) and Davis (1984) have argued against Hooper's 
proposal by noting that English has other constraints that are not reducible 
to syllable structure constraints, such as the prohibition on having two 
adjacent voiced obstruents monomorphemically . Sequences like /bd/ or /dz/ 
only occur over a morpheme boundary even though they may be tautosyllabic (as 
in words like 'nabbed' or 'pods' where the two voiced obstruents in each word 
are tautosyllabic and a morpheme boundary occurs before the second voiced 
obstruent). There are no monomorphemic words like these (with the exception 
of the very low frequency word 'adze'). Thus the constraints on sCVC 
sequences and sNVN sequences provide additional evidence that English does 
indeed have morpheme structure constraints. 

The constraint disallowing (monomorphemic) sCVC sequences (in which the 
C's are identical noncoronal consonants) noted by Clements & Keyser (1983) and 
Davis (1934) actually turns out to be a more general c:)nstraint in that the 
two C's do not have to be identical; rather, they cannot be articulated in the 
same place in the vocal tract. That is, there are vv. v.ally no monomorphemic 
words in English that have the sequence sCVC where the Iwo C's are either both 
labial or both velar. The only word in the 20,000 word 'exicon that was found 
to violate this constraint (besides 'dyspepsia') the ord 'skunk'. The 
words 'skag' , 'apam', and 'spumoni' would also violate the constraint although 
they were not listed in the lexicon. That this constraint really doei ^.ivolve 
identical place of articulation is made evident when we consider the situation 
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"thV^o onn ^"a ^" ^^^^ sequence are not homorganic. A search through 

ieW Chen 'th1 '^T^r"''' '""'r" ^'^^ constraint whatsoevfJ 

neia wnen the two C's were made at different locations in the vocal tract 

'scubl- there v.r^ IS? ^ J^P^^^^nts a labial consonant) as in 'skip' or 
scuDa .there were 151 words having the sequence skVA (where 'A' is an 

siw :hirr'j"i:'a';;:i'^j ^^^^^ '^^^ " -^^^ ^-^^^ - -n- 

Thl i . u ^ palatal-alveolar consonant) as in 'scotch' or 'sketch' 
in ci,w I V^""^ Virtually no words with a velar consonant following 

an skV sequence is of interest. Moreover, the sequence spV was followed by f 
velar consonant in 56 entries (es 'soike' 'cnnn^M on i "y a 

196 entriPC! {^tr 'cn4^7 . iff' ? * spook ), an alveolar consonant in 
entries fL ^: ^ ' fP^^^ ^ palatal-alveolar consonant in 20 

T.lili speech', 'special'); there were virtually no words where a 

labial consonant followed an spV sequence. Thus it is concluded that the 

^nS^DaWrr^SeM^'sTn^r ^'^J"^"^';^ ^^^^^^^^^^ elements^ Keyset" 198 ) 
ana uavis (198A) as a constraint on the occurrence of identical noncoronal 

"rLuclLa^i ^ ^^'^ ^^"^^^^ °" consonants'^de in"°?Srs°a^^ 

flank?ir°bo?h'*'^Spr''f "^^^^'"'S*'^"^"^ homorganic (noncoronal) consonants 
constraint o^ Ena ?^h • ^ '^^^ sequence seems to be a real 

such a conftr^fi remains somewhat of a mystery why there should be 

n« ? no^ ^e^f^'^ai^t- .The constraint crucially must include /s/ since there is 
no constraint on English CVC sequences where the two C's are homorganic A 
check through the 20,000 word computerized lexicon found 118 entries for iords 

se%"eLe"'anr1 8'"''?' '°^ ^'^"'^^"^ ^^e Jo^^f [n a "Jc 

sides o? . vowPl n rlr^^ ^^'^^^ ^^^^"^^ ^ ""^^^^ consonant flanking both 

sides of a vowel in a CVC sequence. Thus this constraint only involves an 

presence^'orthe /s/ In"' '"J^vr'' "° explanation for wh^ the 

presence of the /s/ in an sCVC sequence essentially places a restriction on 

or sSch a'c^traJT^"'"'- conjectured, tLSgh, that whUe Jhe reason 

n^rcfn , constraint IS a mystery, speakers of English make use of them for 

sequenLn scL^:S^' ''u' ^"^^^'^^ constraint " sCVC 

nn?v k! discussed in this paper, a phonetic sequence like (spalplelnj can 
only be parsed as "spy plane" and not as "spipe lane" nor as a single word 
iLnl"^""] possible that speakers of English can and do make use of such 
phonotactic constraints. 

ho^<.hJ" '"/^'^ P^P^'' ^ ^"^^^ ^^^^"^^^d ^he possible role of vowel 

con! aints th^t 'holT'h\ ^^e occurrence of phonotacU 

constraints that hold between nonadjacent consonants. The use of a 

^^^""^"^ ^hese previously unnoticed aspects 
this^^ .l'°H ''T'''''- "^T""^' 20.000 word lexicon used n 

sW terms) tlT nZ" shortcomings (such as a lack of proper nouns anc" 

nr!Vf. ^ V ^'"^^"P presented in this paper should be considered 

irrg:-r-iox"r '''' ^^^^ ^-^^^^^ -^^^^ ^^-^ ^^-^-^^^ -'-Ta 
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End Notes 



1- By long vovel I specifically include the tense vowels /i/, /e/, /u/, 
and /o/, as veil as the diphthongs /ay/, /aw/, and /oy/. I have not included 
the low vowels because of the uncertainty of whether they should be considered 
underlyingly tense or not. Perhaps some stressed low vowels in final syllable 
can be considered as underlyingly long. It is wo-^th pointing out, though, 
that of the more than AOO nouns that do have a stressed low vowel in the final 
syllable slightly more than 75X of them have a secondary stress on the final 
syllable while the remainder have primary stress on the final syllable. 

2. It should be noted that certain types of words that have an 
/s/-plus-consonant sequence after the penultimate vovel have been 
systematically excluded from this study. These include all verbs since stress 
patterns on verbs differ from nouns in that normally primary stress on verbs 
is on either one of the last two syllables. Words with a long vowel in the 
penultimate syllable have been excluded because such words have penultimate 
stress, as is illustrated in the middle column of (1). Also, words with 
suffixes that affect the stress pattern of the whole word have been excluded. 
These include suffixes like -ic (as in 'parasitic', 'characteristic' or 
'sadistic') since words with this suffix virtually always have penultimate 
stress, as well as suffixes like ^scope (as in 'telescope' or 'gyroscope') and 
-sty (as in 'dynasty' or 'travesty') since these words always have 
antepenultimate stress. 

3. Again certain types of words could not be considered. These include 
verbs and unsuffixed adjectives which have a different stress pattern than 
nouns, words with an underlying long vowel in the syllable closed by the 
sonorant consonant since these syllables would receive stress by virtue of the 
long vowel, and words containing certain suffixes that have an effect on the 
stress pattern of the whole word. 

4. High and mid vowels are grouped together as nonlow vowels since the 
difference between them is not significant. Of the 39 cases where the 
relevant syllable contained a high vowel 16 had pr*;nary stress and the other 
23 did not. Of the 84 words wher* the relevant ryllable cont5»ined a mid vowel 
exactly one-third of them had primary stress arj the other two-thirds did not. 
Mid vowels included the /r/-colored vowels; sometimes the underlying height of 
a vowel was determined based on its orthography since the relevant syllable 
sometimes contained only the reduced form of the vowel. So for example, the 
word 'voluntary' was considered to have an underlying high vowel in the 
relevant (the antepenultimate) syllable. 

5. Jespersen (1932) noticed the occurrence of a phonotactic constraint 
in English that holds between the two nonadjacent consonants that flank both 
sides of a vowel in CVC monosyllables. Specifically, he noted that English 
ha virtually no monosyllabic words of the form gVp (where V stands for any 
vowel) except for 'gap' and 'gape'. In fact, a check through the 20,000 word 
online lexicon revealed that the sequence gVp never occurs even in longer 
words (with the exception of 'guppy' and 'agape'.) Thus there are only four 
words that have the sequence gVp. Jespersen considered this constraint 
holding between a prevocalic /g/ and a postvocalic /p/ to be accidental. 
Jespersen' s conclusion about this constraint be^ng accidental is probably 
correct. A check through the online lexicon revealed that there are no other 
constraints between a single prevocalic (oral) stop and a following 
postvocalic stop. For example, there are 28 words with the sequence gVb, 54 
words with the sequence bVfj, and 3A words with the sequence pVg. It seems, 



then, that it is an accidental property of English that there are so few words 
containing the sequence gVp. 
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Abstract 



This paper examines the externvil validity of productive phonological 
knowledge as a descriptive metric for characterizing the sound systems of 
adult speakers acquiring a second language. Productive phonological knowledge 
IS a linguistic construct that has been shown to have internal validity for 
speech disordered children (Gierut, Elbert, & Dinnsen, 1987). In this study, 
the productive phonological knowledge of three nonnative English speakers was 
established from independently motivated standard generative descriptions. 
Results indicated that a given nonnative speaker displayed differential 
knowledge of target sounds. Also, speakers of the same native language 
background evidenced differences in knowledge of target sounds. Finally, the 
"typical" interlanguage phonology of nonnative speakers was comparable to that 
of speech disordered children in terms of fundamental properties of the sound 
system; however, differences emerged in the phonological rule account of error 
productions . 



External Validity of Productive Phonological Knowledge; A First Report 

r*.oonf^S'^"•^'''^P''°!;°^°^'*'^^ knowledge is a linguistic construct that has been 
mbe t^JnL'^n"^'^ '^ofJ^'^ children with speech sound disorders 

knowTIJip h r K 1^S^>- Descriptively, productive phonological 

d??fpfpnr.. ^ ^ ^^''^'^ -"^y ^^^ount for individual 

differences among error patterns of speech disordered children (Dinnsen, 1984. 
Dinnsen Elbert, & Weismer, 1980; Gierut, Elbert, & Dinnsen, 198?r!l;xweli; 
to be f''^L'i?nr'Ji^: productive phonological knowledge has also been shown 
: ? ^^^^ ""^y predict sound learning and generalization during 

^n!^r ' ^^J^H' ^^^^^'^ Weismer, Forces?' ! 

Powell 986; Gierut, 1985; Gierut, Elbert, & Dinnsen, 1987). The cons ruct 

?or'^'?n^pii''Hf^°"J^°^i'^'u'^?r^"^«" '^""^ ^PP^^^^ have internal val idi^^ 
treatment f ^ ^^T"^ 't'^^"" ^ characterization and 

treatment. Potentially, this construct may also have important pedagogical 
applications for other language learning populations; to date, howevf rf ?he 
extent to which productive phonological knowledge is g^neralizable to ither 
language learners has not been established. The purpose of this paper is to 
examine the external validity of productive phoLlSgical knowledge as a 
descriptive tool for characterizing the sound systems of another language 
learning population, namely, speakers acquiring a second language. 



Subjects 



J^""^^ ^^1!^^ male nonnative speakers of English served as subjects. The 
speakers resided in the United States for less than 3 months and were enrolled 
DarticioaniS k"^^''*^ .training program at Indiana University As 

S^Jh^ on? ? 1- K semi-intensive program, these speakers displayed 

sufficient English language proficiency to enroll in University Division 
courses, but still needed continued language training. The native langZe o? 
irabfc G^lf"H-'?'"r' Wu dialect; the third speaker's native LngSfge^ wL 
Arabic Gulf dialect. Subjects were selected for study because of poor 
English pronunciation skills, making them difficult to understand 



Assessing Productive Phonological Knowledge 

vhirh''^^r?/^^^''^^^^'''''P^'^^ individually in two 1-hour sessions during 
co W^pH ,^P°f connected speech and citation form samples weri 

p?IJ?^.f • • ^""P^! were obtained using an age-appropriate variation of the 
elicitation procedure developed by Gierut (1985) for children. Samolinc 
procedures allowed a speaker ample opportunity to produce each target Eng sh 

Procedu^.n? ^ ^^"^^"^ differen? exempfa s 

fo°nhnnhonp^?'° provided an opportunity to produce potential minimal pairs and 
..orphophonemic alternations. Speech samples were tape recorded, phonetically 
transcribed, and glossed; these then served as the data base fir developing 
standard generative phonological descriptions of each speaker's sound sysfem 
Generative descriptions included information about a speaker's phonetic and 
n^onn?'%-"^^"'*'''^': distribution of sounds , use of phonological rules and/or 
sSe?'s''under?!in"''' -derlying representation If morpheme" A 

p^^^mLk- ^ representation of morphemes was of most importance in 

!v^Li ^"^ productive phonological knowledge relative to the target sounS 
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Results and Discussion 



From the generative descriptions, three general findings emerged. First, 
a given nonnative speaker displayed differential knowledge of target sounds. 
As an example, one of the native Chinese speakers produced and used (s) 
appropriately in all relevant contexts; thus, this speaker maintained a 
target-like underlying representation (i*e., knowledge) of /s/» The same 
speaker, however, never produced or used (zj in any context as a result of a 
phonotactic constraint, indicative of a nontarget-like underlying 
representation of /z/. This speaker also produced errors involving obstruent 
stops; voiceless and voiced stops were, respectively, aspirated and devoiced. 
Here, strps were represented underlyingly in a target-like manner, but the 
application of phonological rules resulted in surface phonetic errors. From 
this illustration, notice that the phonology of this speaker was described by 
both phonological rules and phonotactic constraints. The speaker's 
phonological knowledge relative to the target was characterized by target--like 
knowledge (in the ca^e of /s/), target--like knowledge affected by phonological 
rules (in the case of the stop series), and nontarget-like knowledge (in the 
case of /z/). 

Second, across speakers of the same native language, differences in 
phonological knowledge were observed. For instance, both native speakers of 
Chinese exhibited errors involving target /r/. One of the speakers maintained 
a target-like underlying representation altered by a phonological rule of 
word-final deletion as supported by morphophonemic alternations between [r] 
and null. The other speaker maintained a nontarget-like underlying 
representation as a result of a phonotactic constraint; [rj was absent from 
the phonemic inventory. Notice that, although the speakers shared the same 
language background, their phonological knowledge of the target phonology 
differed in terms of both the nature <?f the underlying representation and the 
phonological rule account of errors. 

Thus, within and across nonnative speakers of English, differences in 
productive phonological knowledge emerged* These differences in phonological 
knowledge could not be accounted for by contemporary principles such as the 
Contrasti'^e Analysis Hypothesis (Lado, 1957) or the Markedness Differential 
Hypothesis (Eckman, 1977, 1985). These principles aim to predict accuracies 
and omissions in the phonologies of nonnative speakers relative to the target 
language by using, for example, the nature of the native language or 
typological markedness as a guide. Each speaker therefore had a unique 
"interlanguage" phonology (Selinker, 1972), distinct from both the native and 
the target language phonologies. Parallel findings have also been reported 
for phonological ly disordered children (Camarata & Candour, 198A; Dinnsen et 
al., 1980; Gierut, 1985, 1986a; Gierut & Elbert, 1983; Gierut et al., 1985; 
Maxwell, 1981 ) . Children likewise exhibited differences in phonological 
knowledge and maintained sound systems independent of the target (adult) 
system. From descriptions of this type, individual differences can be 
identified based on the nature of speakers' productive phonological knowledge. 

A third observation related to comparisons of the nature of a "typical" 
or average interlanguage phonology to that of an average speech disordered 
phonology. Figure 1 presents the average interlanguage phonology of the three 
speakers of this study compared to an average speech disordered phonology as 
reported by Dinnsen (1986). Notice that approximately half of the typical 
interlanguage phonology was completely ambient-like (i.e,, target 
appropriate); the other half was associated with errors in sound production 
and use. The greatest portion of errors was associated w^th phonological 
rules (i.e., ^IX of the interlanguage phonology). In contrast, only a little 
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amMenJ^Hke''"^"JprI'^ °f ^" ^'""^^ "P^^^ disordered phonology was completely 
amoient-iike. Here, errors in production were attributed nrimarilv to 
phonotactic constraints, rather than phonological rules In pan culaJ 
inventory constraints accounted for the g?eatest%ortion of erro s U e ^ 
of a disordered phonology). In terms of underlying representations only 13% 
rLr. ^"terlanguage phonology was characterized as nonambrt^-Hke in 
comparison to 42% of a speech disordered phonology. For the mostTart second 
r?hL% 'of"'nL"''"'f underlying representations that w^ e' co;parab?e 
. J ^ "f^'""^ language speakers; whereas, speech disordered children 

adi? ""''ob~'^"^f'^'^ ^^^^ ^^'^ different fro^'thSse 0? 

tt^ I ^ Observed differences in the nature of typical sound systems of these 
two populations may be related in part to differences in sample size The 
Zl?^^. interlanguage phonology was calculated on data from 3 nonnatWe 
sub ec s'' ' kru^. 'r^' ^'^^''^'^^ P»^-°logy was based on d'ta To^ 29 
!n^i . \u literature on interlanguage phonological systems, however 

ouJS^i^hs that'':;?''^''"''"^^• application of phonolog c^ u^; 

outweighs that of phonotactic constraints in accounting for the production 
errors of nonnative speakers (Dickerson, 1975; Eckman, 1981a JgsJb; "Hammed!" 



Insert Figure 1 about here 



Implications for Future Research 



f'^T report, it appears that the construct of productive 

l^d?v^Hf'^^^•f^"°''^'^«" ""^y ^ ^^'^^^^^^ descriptive metric ?or identifying 

^ha I ?eHz?jf '^he'funH^^'^' °' speakers aid fo? 

. fundamental properties of interlanguage sound systems It 

ITll I '^^^'^"'i"^^' ho^---'^. whether productive phonological' knowiedge 

will also be an important factor in predicting learning following second 
language ins ruction. In light of research on phonologicaUy d?fordered 
children (Dinnsen & Elbert, 1984; Gierut et al., 1987)? two specific 
hypotheses associating phonological knowledge and learning in second wJaae 

on sounas or which s/he has most knowledge fe <=niinHc =ff«^f«j u 

T'lli'^ll'^ wiU.result in limited restrJcrinf;!- [he ^ l' sound 

con min?s'rv?u"rl,'uu"?:; °" l'"'' 'r'^"*^ ^I'^-^tio" of Inven ory 

add^=s^n» \h= f- ? ^ "<'^sp«a<l restructuring. Preliminary studies 
utlnutl Briefs ,oSr°'S"*" have been reported in the second language 
literature (Briere, 1966; Hamaerly, 1982); however, these studies vere 
descriptive ,n nature and presented conflicting results. Se are currenHv 
involv.o.n experimental research to evaluate both o theL hvDothlses^ 
.T.llV^t ^^^"'P'i^f ^"-l experimental research of this type u?ll «re 
kno: e5ge ' '"^ °' prod c'.ive phonologkl 
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Fiffure 1 Average Interlanguage phonology compared with average speech 
^ disordered ?Sonology. Average sound systems were calculated using 
procedures described by Dinnsen (1986). 
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Abstract 



Previous studies have shown that attenuation of the first formant results 
in enhanced speech intelligibility in noise. The objective of the present 
study was to distinguish between two possible explanations of this finding. 
One explanation suggests that it is caused by upward spread of masking in 
normal speech ptrception. The other explanation suggests that attenuating Fl 
increases the infOLmation bearing elements relative to the total speech energy 
in the signal. Stimulus materials were a set of 90 phonetically balanced (PB) 
words produced by one male speaker. Two linear phase filters were designed. 
The highpass filter had a pass band from liOO to 5000 Hz and a stop band from 
0 to 850 Hz. The low pass filter used the same bands but reversed the stop 
and pass bands. The attenuation levels of the stop band were 10, 20, 40 and 
80 dB relative to the unfiltered signal. Items were equated for RMS energy 
after filtering. Processed stimuli were presented to subjects in a perceptual 
identification paradigm at 0 dB S/N. Articulation index values were also 
computed for the test items. Fitting transfer functions to the data showed 
that the improvement in intelligibility obtained by high pass filtering could 
not be explained from the increase in articulation index values alone. This 
finding supports ♦ihe hypothesis that attenuating the Fl in speech results in 
an increase in intelligibility due to a release from upward spread of masking 
in the speech signal 
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Effects of Changes in Spectral Slope on 
the Intelligibility of Speech in Noise 



It has long been known that a variety of changes occur in the acoustic 
characteristics of speech when speakers are required to talk in a noisy 
environment (Lane & Tranel, 1971; Webster & Klump, 1962; Kryter 1946). The 
present investigation was designed to explore the perceptual consequences of 
one of these changes, the tendency for the high frequency components of the 
signal to be rel tively emphasized compared to the low frequency components 
(Webster & Klump, 1'62). m ^ p 

From the literature it seems plausible that the acoustic changes observed 
In speech produced in noise are a consequence of one possible strategy adopted 
by speakers who are attempting to optimize the intelligibility of their speech 
(Lane & Tranel, 1971). Indeed, Dreher and O'Neill (1957) found that speech 
originally produced in noise way more intelligible when presented to listeners 
in noise than speech produced in quiet. This finding has been replicated in 
our laboratory recently (Summers, Pisoni, Bernacki, Pedlow, & Stokes, in 
press). It is thus of some interest to consider the perceptual consequences 
of the changes in the speech signal that occur when a talker is speaking in 
noise. The effect which this study focuses on is the relationship of spectral 
tilt to intelligibility. 

There is a large body of research in speech perception and in 
communications engineering that examines the use of high pass filtering as a 
method of enhancing the intelligibility of speech in noise. In communications 
engineering, a substantial effort has been devoted towards '^velopment of 
speech signal enhancement techniques using highpass filtering. Studies by 
Thrmas and Ravindram (1971) and Thomas and Niederjohn (1968,1970) have shown 
that high pass filtering produces enhanced intelligibility of speech in noise. 
Thus, there is reason to believe that changes in the relative distribution of 
energy in the speech spectrum may have some consequences for intelligibility. 
The problem which the present study focuses on is understanding the perceptual 
basis of this rela ionship. 

Two approaches have been taken in the literature to understanding the 
relationship between intelligibility and distribution of speech energy in the 
frequency spectrum. The first developed from research examining the 
contribution of different frequency bands to speech intelligibility (Licklider 
& Miller, 1951). From empirical measurements, a formula known as the 
articulation index or A.I. was developed using the following model. The 
signal is first divided into 20 frequency band which contribute equally to 
intelligibility (French & Steinberg, 1947). For each band, a S/N ratio is 
specified based on the peak signal and noise intensity values for the band. 
The A.I. is then computed as a weighted sum of these ratios. The resulting 
index provides one method of predicting observed intelligibility scores. This 
fo'-mula assumes that the contribution of each frequency band to the obtained 
intelligibility is independent of the other bands. Furthermore, it assumes 
that the information needed for speech intelligibility is equivalent across 
frequencies. 

The other ch in the literature examines the problem in terms of 

frequency masking. It is a very well known finding in the psychoacous t 1 c 
literature that for the detection of simple tones, high energy, low frequency 
tones may function as maskers o^ high frequency tones. This phenomenon i^; 
often referred to as "upward spread of masking " (see. for example, Wegel & 
Lane, 1924). In normal speech, the amplitude of the average long term speech 
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spectrum decreases by approximately 6 dB per octave increase ia frequency. 
There is some reason then to suppose that in speech perception, the low 
frequencies may mask the high frequency components. Except for a study by 
Nye, Nearey, and Rand (1974), relatively little work has been reported in the 
speech perception literature which bears on this question. There is some 
research in the literature which demonstrates the existence of masking in 
speech perception. However, these studies are principally concerned with 
phase effects rather than frequency domain effects (Hirsh, 19A8). A study by 
Flanagan and Saslow (1938) examined pitch discrimination for synthetic vowels 
and found that the difference limen increased slightly with increased 
intensity, in contrast to pure tone difference limens. The authors speculated 
that this could be a consequence of the 1^^' frequency components in the vowel 
sounds functioning to mask the high frequency components. Two more recent 
studies by Rand (1973) and Nye et al. (197^) examined dichotic release from 
masking in the perception of synthetic speech stimuli. The basic conclusion 
from both of these studies was that there is a significant effect of masking 
of the high frequency components by the low frequency components in speech. 
The results shoved dichotic relea*=^e fron. masking on the order of about 20dB, 

The objective of the present study was to distinguish between two 
hypotheses that have b^en proposed to explain the observed enhancement 
produced by high pass filtering. One hypothesis is that: 

"a speech signal which has been passed through a highpass 
filter which at least to some degree deemphasizes the low 
frequency content of speech will contain more 
"intelligibility information" per unit of speech energy than 
the original signal." 

(Thomas & Ohley, 1972) 

Thus speech that has been high-pass filtered will be more intelligible in 
a given noise background than normal speech. The other hypothesis explains 
the observed effect in terms of the upward spread of masking, and suggests 
that attenuation of the first formant compensates, to some extent, for masking 
of the higher formants that is normally present. 

The present experiment employed filtering techniques to emphasize either 
a high band from 1100 Hz to 3 khz or a low band from 0 to 850 Hz. A baseline 
condition with no filtering was also included. The band edge frequencies used 
were similar to those used by Rand (1973) and Nye et al. (1974). For a male 
talker, they divided the speech signal between the Fl and F2 formants. The 
resulting stimulus materials were then presented in broadband white noise. We 
hypothesized that the high-pass condition would result in an increase in 
intelligibility relative the baseline, whereas the low pass condition v/ould 
result in a decrease in intelligibility. Articulation index values or (Al) 
were also computed for the stimulus materials in order to assess whether the 
performance i^i all conditions would be equally veil predicted by the Al . If 
there is a release from upward spread of masking, several of the high pass 
conditions should be poorly predicted by the Al. 



Method 

Sub j ects . Five subjects from the Speech Research Laboratory paid subject 
pool took part in the listening test. hese subjects were all native speakers 
of English with no reported speech or hearing disorder at the time of testing. 
Subjects were paid for their services at an hourly rate. 




Design. The experimental variables were (1) filter type, (2) level of 
stop band attenuation, and (3) days of training. The basic design was a 
3x4x5, with three filter conditions, i.e., high pass, low pass and a baseline 
with no filtering, four levels of attenuation, (10, 20 AO and 80 dB stop band 
attenuation) and five days training. Within blocks, the stimulus materials 
were randomized for filter type and band attenuation level. 

Materials, The stimulus materials consisted of a set of 90 phonetically 
balanced words (PB words) produced by one male speaker. These items were a 
subset from a larger database of PB words used as testing materials in the 
speech Research Laboratory. The words were processed through one of two 

/iinn*"^!!^ ''^''^^ ^^^^^"^ the high frequency band 

(IIUU Hz to 5 khz) or the low frequency band (0 Hz to 850 Hz). The levels of 
band attenuation used were (10, 20, 40, and 80 dB). 

The filters were linear phase filters which removed any possible 
confounds due to effects of phase in masking. The filter shapes were designed 
using the XLS system, a standard digital signal processing software package. 
This was done by selecting a set of coefficients for the filter equations and 
then examining visually the resulting impulse response plot. The coefficients 
were then adjusted to give the closest match to the desired frequency 
response. ^ 



Insert Figures 1 and 2 about here 



The stimulus set thus consisted of 90 English words that were divided 
equally among (four band attenuation levels) x (two filter conditions, high 
and low pass) + (a baseline no filter group). After the stimulus materials 
were filtered, they were processed again using a second program that matched 
the stimulus materials for overall RMS amplitude. Figures 1 and 2 show the 
resulting long-term average spectrum for the items in high and low pass 
condition, (- 20 dB stopband attenuation). Because the items were equated for 
overall RMS energy, the resulting long term spectra wer^ basically symmetric 
about the cut off point of the stop band. The words were presented against a 
white noise background at 0 db S/N. The signal levels of speech and noise 
were set at 70 dB SPL. 

Procedure. The experiment was controlled by an on-line program 
implemented on a PDP-11/34 computer, in the basic experimental task, subjects 
heard each word binaurally through matched and calibrated TDH-39 headphones 
and typed in their responses on a computer terminal. After each trial, the 
correct word appeared on the CRT screen in place of the response entered by 
the subject. Subjects were run together in small groups in a sound-treated 
room used in listening experiments. Subjects were trained on the task over a 
peilod of five da^*s. 

Articulation Index Measurement 

Measurement of the articulation index (AI) values of the stimuli used the 
approach developed by French and Steinberg (19A7). The first stage in 
calculating the articulation index scores requires computation of the mean 
signal intensity in each of the twenty equal articulation bands. There was 
one approximation required in the present study. Because the original stimuli 
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Long Term Spectrum: High Pass Filter (-80 dB) 
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Figure 1. Long term spectrum for Condition 4: High Pass filtered 
with 80 dB. of stopband attenuation. 
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Long Term Spectrum: Low Pass Filter (-80 dB) 




Figure 2. Long term spectrum for Condition 8: Low Pass filtered 
with 80 dB. of stopband attenuation. 



were sampled at 10 kHz, the bandwidth available was 5 kHz which only includes 
19 of the twenty bands specified by French and Steinberg. The stimulus files 
used in the identification task were analyzed using the XLS API program. This 
program implements LPC analyses of speech waveforms (Markel and Gray, 1976). 
The LPC parameter setting used in the analysis were (No pre emphasis: Hamming 
window: 1^ coefficients in the LPC equations: 25.6 ms window: 12.8 ms step 
size).. These analysis files vere then analyzed using a second program that 
computed 128 point FFT's on each LPC analysis vector. From these data, the 
program computed amplitudes in dB in each of the critical bands. A sample of 
the output from the white noise source was digitized and analyzed using the 
same methods to measure the noise level in each band. These measurements 
showed that the noise source was spectrally flat over the frequency range 
used. The formula used to compute the articulation index was as follows: 

AI = sum(i=l,19) Wi*((SNR+12)/30) 

AT is the articulation index; SNR is the signal to noise ratio in each of the 
first 19 critical bands; and Vi are the French and Steinberg values for the 
importance weightings of the critical bands. 

Results 

The major expectations for the perceptual data were that subjects would 
show enhanced performance relative to the control condition for some of the 
high pass conditions and reduced performance relative to control for the low 
pass conditions. The major results are presented in Figure 3 which shows the 
mean percent correct values by condition and level col lapsed over days of 
training. Each bar in the figure reflects the mean performance on ten items, 
by three repetitions by five days of training. 



Insert Figure 3 about here 



The data in Figure 3 show a significant advantage for the lirst two 
highpass filtered conditions, (-10 and -20 dB.) relative to the control 
condition F(1,U) = 113.29, g < .001, F(l,14) = 80.57, £ <.00i. The other two 
highpass conditions were not significantly different from the control. 

One of our initial concerns in designing this study was that the 
enhancement effect produced by high pass filtering might be confounded with 
learning effects on the task. To control for this problem, subjects were 
trained on the task over five days with three repetitions of the test stimuli 
on e.'ich day of training. 

The results shown in Figure 4 display performance across the three major 
conditions, i.e., control, highpass filtered, and lowpr. s filtered, against 
days of training. For the two filtered conditions, each data point reflects 
the mean performance for three repetitions of twenty items, i.e. collapsed 
across band attenuation level, for the 10 and 20 dB conditions, for each day 
of training. For the control condition, each data point reflects performance 
on ten items by three repetitions for each day of training. 
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Insert Figure 4 about here 



Because subjects heard the same items each day and received feedback 
about the accuracy of their responses, there is a steady increase in percent 
correct over the first three to four days of training. Performance appears to 
be approaching an asymptotic level around day four or five. These training 
data are of interest in several respects. However, for the purpose of the 
present study the point to note is that the difference between the conditions 
is consistent over training days. 

The method used to compare the perceptual data to the articulation index 
predictions involved fitting a transfer function relating the articulation 
index measurements of the stimuli to the obtained perceptual identification 
data. The transfer function used was the version developed for words rather 
than nonsense syllables proposed by Humes, Dirks, Bell, Ahlstrom, and Kincaid 
(1986). 

S**(l/n) ^ (1 - 10**(-a/q)) 

Where a is the articulation index, S is the sound score scaled as a 
percent correct between zero and one, n corresponds to the number of sound 
units, and q is an arbitrary fitting constant. The values for q and n were 
obtained through simple least squares minimization of the function above to 
the observed data points. 

The results presented in Figure 5 show the observed performance against 
the AI predictions. The two dotted lines show the plus and minus 2SD curves. 
The control condition was not used in the curves-fitting calculations. 



Insert Figure 5 about here 



The X axis in each case is the articulation index, which has a possible 
range between zero and one. The y axis is the percent correct expressed as a 
decimal value. Overall, the articulation index appears to predict reasonably 
well the observed performance data. As expected, the low pass conditions show 
lower articulation index scores and lower performance results than the high 
pass conditions- One would expect to find an effect of release from masking 
from attenuation of the Fl in some of the high pass filtered conditions. From 
the figures, high pass filtered speech with 20 dB stop band attenuation is 
consistently the worst predicted by the AI of all the experimental conditions. 
For four out of the five days of training, this condition ii» either at or 
beyond the (+2 SD) curve. Thus for this condition, the speech shows an 
improvement in intelligibility greater than the AI predicts. In considering 
these results, it is relevant to note that under 0 dB S/N conditions the 
variability in subjects performance is relatively high. Thus in more 
favourable S/N levels one would expect the apparent advantage to be somewhat 
more marked than the results shown in these figures. 
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Figure 4. Percent correct identification by filter condition over 
days of training. 
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Figure 5a-e. Percent correct identification of filtered speech in 
Noise (0 dB S/N). Data points for high pass filtered speech are 
plotted as ^^-'^ low pass filtered speech "x'* and for the 
unfiitered control with "o*'. The stop band attenntion levels 
(10, 20t AO and 80 dB) are shown in parentheses next to each 
data point. 
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Discussion 



These data provide some initial support for the hypothesis that the 
observed enhancement effect with spectral shaping is due to release from 
upward spread of masking in speech. The present results are also 
similar to the earlier findings from studies by Nye et al. 
(1974) and Rand et al. (1973) which demonstrated a release from masking 
effect on the order of 20 dB in a dichotic listening task using highly 
controlled synthetic speech stimuli. *^ ^ 

The initial motivation for this study was to examine the perceptual 
consequences of the change in the shape of the long term spectrum that takes 
place when the talker is speaking in noise. We know from earlier studies that 
^Ht.n SP«?!^«'^ is talking in noise, there is a change in the long term 
spectrum similar to that produced by the manipulation used in the present 
study. We also know that speech produced in noise is more intelligible than 

?SroS^/rn"r?ii iJ?7 ''c^^^ ^"'^^ ^^'^^ amplitude is controlled for 

(Dreher (, O'Neill 1957; Summers et al. in press). 

The present study has demonstrated that manipulating the shape of the 
long term spectrum enhances speech intelligibility in noise. The present 
results suggest that the underlying perceptual mechanism responsible for this 
enhancement is a release from masking effect from attenuation of the first 
Tr™? [; '"^ consistent with a hypothesis proposed by Lane and 

Tranel (1971) that speakers alter the characteristics of their speech, 
including overall amplitude, duration, mean fundamental frequency, and the 
Shape of the long term spectrum, so as to maintain intelligibility in a noisv 
environment. Thus, the talker shows evidence of being sensitive to the 
demands on the listener in adverse listening conditions. 

The present results also raise some questions about the validity of the 
^" "!°^} foJ^iliulations of the articulation index, that different 

:he 
:sed 
:he 

appropriate to discuss it here in detail." In simple terms , "howeie^, "their 
model is presented as a formula which enables the prediction of expected 
levels of masking based on the relative amounts of speech energy in different 
parts of the frequency spectrum. In general terms, the model predicts that 
frequency components of the speech signal with higher levels of energy will 
tend to mask lower energy components of the signal. The present study has 
shown significant interband effects on intelligibility which cannot be 
accounted for under the assumption of band independence. The observed 
performance m the high-pass filtered condition compared to the predictions 
assuming that there is no speech^on-speech masking provides some support for 
Fletcher and Gait's original proposal. uhhul u 
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Abstract 



Fudge (1987) examines evidence bearing on syllable- internal structure 
from speech errors, language games, distributional constraints, rhyming 
traditions, and languages that have an upper limit on the length of a 
syllable-final vowel-consonant sequence. Fudge argues against Clements & 
Keyset's (1983) contention that this evidence does not support the Rhyme as a 
syllable-internal constituent. He argues instead that this evidence 
unambiguously supports the division of the sylla^ble into Onset and Rhyme. In 
this paper I argue that the speech error and word game data that Fudge cites 
in support of the Onset-Rhyme division do not provide evidence for the Rhyme 
as a syllale-internal constituent. They are compatible, though, with a 
syllable structure consisting of the constituents Onset, (syllable-initial 
consonant or consonants). Peak (vowel or other syllable peak), and Coda 
(syllable-final consonant or consonants). Moreover, I show that the other 
evidence that Fudge adduces in support of the Onset-Rhyme division actually 
are not relevant for determining constituency. 
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On the Arguments for Syllable-Internal Structure 



Introduction 



V /?noi? ^ reconsiders five arguments that were made by Clements & 

Keyser U983) to argue against the Rhyme (ie, the grouping of Peak and Coda) 
as a syllable-internal constituent. Fudge attempts to show that on closer 
scrutiny these five arguments actually support the Rhyme as a 
syllable-internal constituent. These arguments are based on evidence from 
speech errors, word games, distributional constraints, rhyming traditions, as 
well as from languages that have an upper limit on the length of a 
syliable-final vowe?.-ccasonant sequence. In this paper I will focus on the 
arguments from spoecli errors, word games, and distributional constraints and 
only briefly comment on the other two arguments. I show that these argumrnts 
do not in fact provide evidence for a syllable structure like that in Figu > 1 
that recognizes the Rhyme as a syllable-internal constituent, rather they are 
more compatible with a syllable structure like that in Figure 2 that onlv 
recognizes Onset, Peak, and Coda as subsyllabic units. 

Syllable Syllable 
/\ /|\ 

Onset Rhyme Onset Peak Coda 
/\ 

Peak Coda 

Figure 1 Figuie 2 



Specifically, I will argwe that the evidence from speech errors and word 
games that Fudge cites in support of the Onset-Rhyme division actually does 
not support the Rhyme as a syllable-internal constituent because the speech 
error and word game data Fudge considers only involves monosyllabic words, 
when polysyllabic words are considered it becomes obvious that a division is 
being made between the Onset and the rest of the word (not between Onset and 
Rhyme). Moreover, it will be argued that the pattern of exchange errors that 
occur in speech errors and the types of word games that involve movement of a 
part of a syllable or the insertion of a sequence within a syllable are 
compatible with a syllable having the structure in Figure 2. Finally, I will 
show that the argument from distributional constraints cited by Fudge for the 
structure in Figure 1 is really not relevant for determining syllable-internal 
constituency. Thus it is concluded that the arguments Fudge cites in support 
of the Rhyme as a syllable-internal constituent, as in Figure 1, are actually 
more comnatible with the rhymeless structure in Figure 2 in which the Onset 
tne Peak jnd the Coda are the only subconst i tuents of the syllable. 

Before considering Fudge's arguments from speech errors and word games in 
detail It is worth pointing out that, contrary to what Fudge (1987) state*; 
Clements & Keyser (1983) do not argue for the syllable structure in Figure 2 
they do not recognize Onsets and Codas as constituents of the syllable This 
is clear from their following remarks: 

As far as we have been able to determine, there is no linguistic evidence 
suggesting that phonological rules ever make crucial reference to the 
categories "onset" and "coda". Thus, it appears that the .et of syllable 
structure conditions defining the set of well-formed syllables for each 
language can be stated with complete adequacy with refer-nce to the 
categories "syllable" and "nucleus". For example, the distinction 
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between initial consonant clusters and final consonant clusters, which 
are subject to independent constraints, can be characterized directly 
with relerence to the brackets which delimit the boundaries of the 
syllable (Clements & Keyser 1983:16]. 

Clements & Keyser recognize only the Nucleus (or Peak) as a subsyllabic 
constituent. The Onset and Coda do not have status as constituents in their 
view. The structure in Figure 2 is argued for most thoroughly in my 
dissertation [Da'is 1985], Let us now consider the speech error and word game 
phenomena that support the syllable structure in Figure 2. 



The Argument from Speech Errors and Vord Games 



Speech errors 



Based on the speech errors included in the Appendix of Fromkin (1973) 
Fudge contends that the fact that there are far more errors that exhibit 
Peak-'Coda cohesiveness than Onset -Peak cohesiveness cons ti tut es strong 
evidence for the reality of the Rhyme. Fudge (p- 372) cites the following 
three cases as errors that illustrate Peak-Coda cohesiveness: 



(a) Spoonerisms such as "if the fap kits" for "if the cap fits" 
(Fromkin's example C. 20 (1973:245)): 

(b) Haplologies such as "prodeption of speech" for "production and 
perception of speech" (Q. 8, p. 257); 

(c) Blends .uch \s "Irvine's quite clear" for "Irvine's quite 
ncar/closr." (U. 27, p,261). 

Hov /er. th?se speech errors actually do not support Peak-Coda 
cohesiveness; if anything the spoonerism example and blend example support the 
Onset as a consti.uent. Consider the spoonerism shown above. The fact that 
the syllable-initial consonant of 'cap' interchanges with the syllable-initial 
consonant of 'fit' can be taken as evidence for the constituency of the Onset, 
especially when it is pointed out that this type of speech error is very 
common. (See, for example, Shat tuck-Huf nagel 1983). By no means, though, do 
such errors provide evidence for the (syllable-internal) constituency of the 
part of the word remaining after the interchange of syllable-initial 
consonants. This is obvious when we consider spoonerisms involving 
polysyllabic words like the following (taken from the Fromkin (1973) corpus): 



(d) "heft lemisphere" for "left hemisphere" (C. 1, p. 245)); 

(e) "Yoman Rakobson" for "Roman Jakobson" (c, 7, p. 245). 

In these examples there is cohesiveness of all the phonemes aft*='r the 
word-initial consonant. However, obviously, in 'hemisphere' and 'Jakobson' 
these phonemes cannot form a syllable-internal constituent since they span 
over more than a single syllable. Thus an example like :hat in (a) is just an 
instance of the cohesiveness of all phonemes after the initial consonant. 
What looks like Peak-Coda cohesiveness in the example that Fudge cites is 
really an instance of the cohesiveness of everything after the word-initial 
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Onset, and consequently, such examples are not relevant for determining the 
constituency of the Rhyme. ^ 

Furthermore, the cohesiveness of what does not move or interchange 
provides no evidence for constituency, in general. This point becomes 
apparent by making the analogy with syntactic movement phenomena that has been 
used to argue for syntactic constituency. Consider the following sentence in 
(t) and the corresponding cleft construction in (g) 

(f) The man put the book on the table. 

(g) It was on the table that the man put the book. 

Just because the phrase "on the 'able" moves in forming the cleft 
construction does not mean that what remains "the man put the book" forms a 
constituent. The evidence for constituent structure comes from what moves not 
from what remains behind after movement has taken place. Thus spoonerisms 
like those in (a), (d), and (e) <.annot provide evidence for (or against) the 
Kfiyme. If these spoonerisms provide evidence for a syllable-internal 
constituent, it is the Onset that they provide evidence for since it is the 
syllable-initial consonants that are exchanged in each of the errors. 

The identical argument against the alleged Peak-Coda cohesiveness in 
these errors IS relevant with the blend in (c) where what looks to be 
partaking in the blend is the syllable-initial consonants of 'close' with the 
vowel and syllable-final consonant of 'near'. This is taken by Fudge to be an 
example of Peak-Coda integrity and thus evidence for the Rhyme. However, if 
we focus on blends involving polysyllabic words it becomes quite evident that 
^on^fnirih^^J"?} constituency has no role in the formation of blends. 
Consider the following three blonds taken from Fromkin (1973): 

(h) "scalary" for "scale/salary" (U. 12, p. 260 

(i) "adjoicent" for "adjoining/adjacent" (U. 39, p. 261); 
(j) "recoflect" for "recognize/reflect" (U. 62, p. 261). 

As the example in (h) shows blends can combine syllable-initial 
consonants of one word with the remainder of the second word. The blend Fudge 
cites m (c) is an instance of this. The examples in (i, and (j) show that 
blends do not necessarily combine the Onset of one word with the remainder of 
the other, rather the division point between the two words can vary. It could 
be after a syllable boundary as in (i) or after a Peak as in (i). These 
examples show that the first part of the blend and the second part of the 
lib^ necessarily form syllable-internal constituents. That examples 
liKe (h), (1), and (j) are fairly common suggests that blends do not in fact 
support the constituency of the Rhyme. 

Fromkin"^^nQ7^1 uncl'^ar how the .haplology error that Fudge cites from 
"nr^nl ^• ^ ^ K 7? ^'^""^^ ^""^ Peak-Coda cohesiveness. If 

prodeption is a haplology from 'production and perreption' ohvinii^ly the 
part that has deleted ("uction and perc") cannot be a syllable^internal 
constituent, and the parts that have remained ('prod' and 'eption') do not 
comprise syllable-internal constituents either. Thus this piece of evidence 
does not support the Rhyme. ^ t;viaence 
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It has been shown that the type of speech error evidence Fudge used to 
support the constituency of the Rhyme in fact does not really bear on it. 
There is speech error evidence, though, that can provide evidence for 
syllable-internal structure. These are the spoonerisms like in (a)» However, 
as discussed earlier, what is crucial for determining constituency is what 
moves in these errors and not what remains behind. In this way, constituency 
is determined on analogy with movement phenomena In syntax. Vhen analyzing 
the patterns of spoonerisms that occur in speech errOi^s what one finds (and 
this has been pointed out by Shattuck-Hufnagel 1983) is that in the great 
majority of cases syllable-^initial consonants interchange with 
syllable-initial consonants, vowels with vowels, and syllable-final consonants 
with syllable-final consonants. That these types of spoonerisms are most 
frequent is quite compatible with the view that the syllable consists of 
Onset, Peak, and Coda. Spoonerisms that involve a consonant-vowel sequence of 
one word interchanging with a consonant-vowel sequence of another word or 
involve a vowel-consonant sequence of one word interchanging with a 
vowel-consonai;t sequence of another word are rare. (Only Q% of all 
spoonerisms in the large speech error corpus reported on by Shattuck-Hufnagel 
1983.) In Hiscussing what kind of syllable structure these speech errors are 
most compatible with Shattuck-Hufnagel (1983:117) states the following: 

[TJhe hypothesis that the syllable onset, nucleus, and coda are the 
primary units of sublexical serial misordering accounts for a higher 
proportion of sublexical exchange errors than does the single-segment 
hypothesis (ie, that there is no syllable-internal constituent structure) 
or the onset and rhyme hypothesis. 

We take her findings then as support for the structure in Figure 2. The 
speech error data cited by Fudge does not provide evidence for the 
constituency or the Rhyme. 



Word Games 



Fudge (1987:373) argues that word games hich parts of syllables are 
mov2d, deleted, or broken up provide evident for the Onset-Rhyme division. 
On ,e again Fudge interprets as an Onset-Rhyme division what is really a 
division between Onset and the rest of the word. Fudge cites Cockney rhyming 
slang as providing evidence for Peak-Coda cohesiveness. He cites the example 
"apples and pears" for 'stairs' (in which the /p/ of 'pears' replaces the 
deleted /st/ of 'stairs'). However, when other examples are considered it 
becomes clear that the cohesiveness involves everything after the word-initial 
Onset. This is made evident by the bisyllabic examples like "Derby Kelly" for 
'belly' where what remains identical in the affected word is everything after 
the Onset. What looks like Peak-Coda cohesiveness in the example Fudge cites 
is only really a case of cohesiveness of everything after the word-initial 
Onset and thus has no bearing on the question of syllable-internal structure. 
Rhyming slang actually provides evidence for the constituency of the Onset 
since one syllable-initial cluster replaces another. 

Moreover, contrary to what Fudge states (1987:373), the Pig Latin word 
game does not imply a major split between Onset and Rhyme. It may seem so 

from the example he gives (street > eetstrey) in which there is Peak-Coda 

cohesiveness while the Onset moves. However, it is quite obvious from 
considering the Pig Latin forms of polysyllabic words that the major split is 
between Onset and the remainder of the word, not between Onset and Rhyme. 
This is made clear by such examples as 'Latin' > "atinley" and 'criminal' 
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> "i-^inalcrey" in which there is cohesiveness of e> ything after the 

wo.d.,nitial Onset WUt looks to be an Onset-Rhyme split based on 

"T'^V ^^'^^ "eetstrey") is' really just an 

instance of a split between Onset and the rest of the word. Pig Latin has no 
bearing on the constituency of the Rhyme. It does, thov^h. provide evidence 
for the constituency of the Onset sirce syllable-initial consonants move as a 



K«fnr cjtes the "op" word rame where the sequence Zap/ is inserted 

/ra^abagln/ in which the inserted senuences are underlined) as evidence for 
the Onset-Rhyme division. I show instead that the "op" word game provides 
ZatTrl '^t Onset-Peak division and that word games whifb insert a 
liluA 7 phonemes within the syllable support the syllable structure in 

inf^^H.; K ' """'f l^^' """'^ ^^""^ interpreted as involving 

^on^yHo°\K i''^?" u^^'^Y ^^y"^ *he Onset and Peak. Now! 

consider the English word game cited by Laycock (1972:7A). In this word game 

inLrrfr^f?^ r^^"^ ^ ^'^"^^^ ^^"^ ^ ^°Py °f ^he preceding vowel) is 

/XVn/ ^tI^I ^^^'^ ^" '^'^ ""^'^ S^-"^ 'pi"' is pronounced as 

i This game seems to split up the Rhyme since insertion occurs between 

Ihlrllr nVJ^^ • t ^u'"'^^'' '^^^ """'^ S^""^ i^ reported for Spanish in 

Sherzer (1982) m which the sequence -fV is inserted after every vowel. For 

example, the word 'grande' has the word game fo r, /grafandefe/ . Finally, 
Chinese has a word game described in Yip (1982) thc't Jnserti th^sequence -ayk 
after the Onset. For example, the word 'pey' has tne game form paykey. This 
Onc!r''^"H p [J'^^^^r'^^^" insertion between Onset and RhyiffTor between 

Onset and Peak. What these word games (and other word games like them-see 
for example the survey of word games in Laycock (1972)) that involve insertion 
wit. in a syllable show is that if the inserted sequence begins with a vowel it 
IS inserted between the Onset and the Peak (as in the "op" game and the 

IZt lit H h f" " ^l^^ ^" ^"gli^h -gV insertion word 

game ci ed by Laycock and the Spanish -fV insertion word game cited by 

Sr\'\*Q77^°'^ ^'^^ j"^^ ^i^^^ ^^11 others cited in 

nnc.r I 'Ti''^ insertion within the syllable do not se.m to break 

up Onsets, Peaks, or Codas. That such games respect the integrity of these is 
taken as providing evidence for the syllable structure in Figure 2. These 
types of games do not provide evidence for the Onset-Rhyme divisi 
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Finally, as Fudge points out, there are word games that involve the 
interchange of syllable--f inal VC-sequences, as in Burmese. This type of game 
can be taken as providing evidence for the constituency of the Rhyme. Fudge 

^i^?nr^rih'^ i?"'^ "^'"^ ^^""^^ ^'^^ i" which involve 

an interchange of syllable-initial CV-sequences. This type of game can be 

frorrhf t ?»^i"st the constituency of the Rhyme. However, judging 

from the typology of language games provided in Laycock (1972) it seems that 
word games like that mentioned for Burmese and Hanunoo are extremely rare If 
word games provided evidence for the constituency of the Rhyme it would be 
expected that word games like that in Burmese would be common and ones like in 
Hanmoo nonoccurring. If syllable structure is as in Figure 2, though it 
would be expected that these two types of word games would be remefy ' raJe 
since two constituents are involved (the Peak and the Coda in the Burmese came 
sei ln\ '"T '''' «^"^^>- ^h-t word games Hke thes^ 

FWe 2 TuT. 1,1""'^ ^' supporting the syllable structure in 

rd r.L I'. T'^"-^/'^^ evidence from word games that Fudge cites in •.nppnrt of 
the constituency of the Rhyme do not actually support it. They do though 
provide evidence for the syllable structure in Figure 2 ^ ' 
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The Argument from Distributional Constraints 



Pudge (1987) argues against Clements & Keyser's (1983) position ihac the 
common occurrence of distributional constraints between parti of the o/llabie 
other than between Peak and Coda provide evidence against the Rhyme, Fudge 
shows that the majority of Onset-Peak constraints that Clements & Keyser cit:- 
for English can very easily be accidental. As for constraints beckon Onset 
and Coda, Fudge (1987:369) dismisses these as being irrelevant for the status 
of the Rhyme. Finally, Fudge cites a number of general constraints that hold 
between P^ak and Coda and argues that these provide evidence for the Rhyme* 
In this secrion, however, I argue that the constraints between ^ntset a id Coda 
in English cannot be dismissed so readily as having no bearing on the Rhyme 
(assuming that the existence of distributional constraints between two items 
is a legitimate test foi their comprising a constituent). But I also .ontend 
that, in general, cooccurrence constraints are not a good diagnostic for 
constituency. 

English has a number of cooccurrence constraints that hold between )nset 
and Cnda. For example, in monosyllables ot the form sCVC the same noncoronal 
consonant cannot flank both sides of the vowel nor can nasal consonants flank 
both side<= of the vowel. These constraints are exceptionless. Fudge states 
(1987^369) that Onset-Codfl constraints "...do not reflect constraints holding 
between Onset and Peak or Onset and Rhyme, but constraints between Onset and 
Coda, and are thirefore irrelevant to the status of Rhyme." Technically, this 
is correct. It would seem, though, that if constraints between Peak and Coda 
provide evidence for the constituency of the Rhyme as Fudge argues, 
constraints holding between Onset and Coda should provide evidence that Onset 
and Coda tog<=*ther form a constituent. Hence, the Coda would form one 
constituent with the Peak (based on the existence of Peak-^Coda cooccurrence 
constraints) and another constituent with the ^^iiset (based on the existence of 
Onset-Coda cooccurrence constraints)* Moreover, if at least some of Clements 
& Keyser's (1983) proposed constraints between Onset and Peak in English are 
indeed correct then the Peak would also form a constituent with Onset. Thus, 
if syllable-internal structure is based on the existence of cooccurrence 
restrictions, syllable structure would be as in Figure 3 in which there is 
"double motherhood" for each of Onset, Peak, and Coda. 



The implausibili ty of the structure in Figure 3 leads to the conclusion 
that the existence of cooccurrence constraints between two elements does not 
provide evidence that these two elements comprise a single constituent. To 
this ^nd, it is worth pointing out that in syntax cooccurrence restrictions do 
not n<?cessarily indicate constituency. For example, subject verb agreement in 
English fails to establish that subject~NP and verb form a single constituent, 
while, in Spanish, subject-NP and predicate-adjective agreement for number pnd 
gender fail to establish that subject-NP and predicate adjective comprise a 
single constituent. Hence, the existence of cooccurrence restrictions cannot 
be used to establish the ron^rituency of Rhyme or any other syllable-internal 
constituent. (It should also he pointed out that cooccurrence constraints 
between elements in Onset and Coda as well as between elements in Onset and 
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dls^ri^uM-nn2i^ languages. In addition, there are languages which display 
l.^i 1^" constraints between phonemes not within The same syllable 

Such languages, which are discussed more fully in Davis fiqRst hk^wTh; 
further evidence that the existence of cooccu rence "ons aL ^ is' no a 
dlagnctic for syllable-internal constituency.) constraints is not a 



Other Arguments 



Fudge (1987) b-iefly discusses two other possible arguments for thp 
constituency of the Rhyme that were . :ntioned by Clemen tsTKeyLr (1983?^ 

'Shy^e?"""Both ^^'^ linguisUc no?ion 

Knyme . Both Fudge and Clements ci Kcyser correct Iv observe th^t th*»c^. 
notions are not identical. The linguistic notion 'R^^ Je?ers"o Jhe part 
of the syllable after Onset while the poetic nation 'rhyme' refers ^o 
everything after the stressed vowel in a word. Thus po.^tic rhymes ofte^ do 
not coincide with the linguistic notion 'Rhyn,eS as exL leglike 
"sinistec-mlnister" or "seventeen-Levantine" attest. Con;equent?y? ?he poe ic 

r vnabl'e'inier '^^^ "'^ '^"^ °" ^^^^"^ liSguislu 'llyle' II 

a syiiaoie-internal constituent. j 

tho ?^ f^''^"? argument relates to language,, that impose an upper limit on 
the length of the Rhyme. Fudge (1987:371; notes that the crucial fac or of 

Rhyme. He further stat-^s (p. 3^1): 

Iljn the great majority of ..anguages in which concepts of syllable weight 

el'Len? ir^' m'" ^'/"^ ^"""^ ^^^^^^ '^'"^^^ than of any o he 

element or combination of elements within the syllable. In particular, 

welgh?(!] ^^'^^''' '° ^^''^ ""^ '° ^^^^ constraining syllabi; 

yI;e^^rLi^2° f''''^' '"^^ '^V '^^^^ "^^"^ languages in which either 
heLv J""^ T^^ °' ^ consonant in the Coda makes a syllable 

lulll f^^'^^t^^t in the majority of languages syllable weight is 
either not relevant (judging from the survey of stress systems in Hyman 
IvuLZ °H ^ ^ property of the Peak (ie, only a long vowel makes a 
syllable heavy and not the presence of a consonant in the Coda). Thus, 
for these languages the argument for syllable weight cannot be made for 
^Mrh''?!; n'^^^^^i ^^y""^' F^'^fhermore, there are some cases in 

we ^^t rZV ^T^' P^^^ ^ ^" constraining syllable 

weight. These are discussed in more detail in Davis (to appear). 
Moreover, just because a rule (such as a stress rule) might make 
reference to syllable weight does not necessarily argue thai plak and 
envtrZrj"^ ^ a"1^ constituent. Other types of rules have other 
environments, and the elements mentioned in rule environments do not have 
to comprise constituents. Hence, the argument from syllable weight does 
not provide conclusive evidence for the syllable structure in Figure 1 



Conclusion 




In this paper 1 have shown that the evidence which Fudge cites to 
support the syllabic structure of Figuie 2 does not actually support i 
The evidence from speech errors and word games are more compatible with 
the rhymeless syllable structure of Figure 2 tha. it is wi th the sv 1 lable 
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structure of Figure 1, while the evidence from distributional 
constraints, rhyming traditions and syllable weight do not bear on the 
question of syllable-internal constituency. Thus, I would disagree with 
the conclusion of Fudge (1987:376) that such evidence leads us to support 
the structure in Figure 1 as the best model of the syllable. It could be 
that Figure 1 is the best model of the syllable, but the evidence that 
Fudge cites does not show it. What the evidence from speech errors and 
word games do show, however, is that the syllable consists of at least 
Onset, Peak, and Coda* 
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Abstract 



The purpose of the present investigation was to see under what conditions 
pre-lexical and phonological knowledge are used by listeners to identify 
speech. Listeners identified a continuum of synthetic CVC stimuli using 
either a label that corresponded to the entire syllable or to the initial 
consonant alone* In Experiment 1, subjects heard stimuli corresponding to 
words. Results supported the prediction that response times (RT) would be 
faster for word labels than for phoneme labels due the facilitory effect of 
phonological information from the listener's lexicon* Experiment 2 was 
similar to Experiment 1 but also included a condition in which listeners 
identified a continuum of nonword CVC stimuli using labels corresponding to 
the orthographic representation of the syllable as well as phoneme labels 
corresponding to the initial phoneme of the nonword syllable. For the word 
stimuli, the findings of Experiment 1 were replicated. In contrast, listeners 
identified the nonword stimuli faster when they used phoneme labels than when 
they used word-like labels. The results indicated that word and phoneme 
labels elicit different types of responses depending upon the nature of the 
stimulus. The RT advantage of word labels for identifying spoken words is 
explained in terms of lexical activation and access to phonological 
information whereas the RT advantage of phoneme labels for identifying spoken 
nonwords is explained as the consequence of attention being directed to a 
pre-lexical level of perceptual analysis. 



The Identification of Speech Using Word and Phoneme Labels 

The internal representation of speech has been the subject of much 
speculation. Linguistics has provided a representational hierarchy for spoken 
.anguage beginning with features and continuing with phonemes, syllables, and 
words (morphemes). There are higher order representations but word units are 
generally thought to be the smallest representational unit by which lexical 
access occurs. Lexical access is important because it is the step in the 
perceptual process where semantic information makes contort th the 
content-less representations of earlier stages of processing. By content-less 
representations, I refer to the lack of semantic content found in hypothetical 
representations such as features, phonemes, and syllables. The steps leading 
to lexical access thus form ^ natural area of study delimited by the 
conjunction of perceptual events and semantic knowledge. In the present 
paper, two experiments to investigate the nature of the representational units 
V!^^, J?^ ^l^'^i^fl 3"fss and the effect of lexical information on the 
Identification of speech are described. 

Psychological studies of the perceptual representations of speech are 
Sl'w'^i^i f °[- descriptions of language. As an example, a 

major goal for psychologists studying speech perception has been to understand 
how acoustic cues in the speech signal are used by listeners to generate 
phonemic representat ons (Pisoni & Luce, 1987). Much of this work used simple 
CV (consonant-vowel) syllables such as /ba/ and /da/ as stimuli. The use of 
Cy stimuli was likely due to their relatively simp- structure and also the 
kinds of questions that researchers were asking. Researchers were interested 
in r)honeme perception because phonemes were assumed to be the simplest units 
that linguistic description posited. And, it followed logically that if the 
mechanisms responsible for phoneme perception could be described, that this 
information would provide the basis for understanding the perception of lareer 
linguistic units such as words. In short, linguistic units and their 
hierarchical relationship were equated with perception by psychologists, a 
principle that has guided much of the research that psycholinguists have dine 
over the last thirty-five years. 

The synthesis of word or syllable units from component phone-: es is a 
Dottom-up process. However, another possibility exists. That is the 
internal units comprising words, phonemes, may not be used in the perceptual 
process itself but instead may be a consequence of some post-perceptual 
process (Savin & Bever, 1970). Within this framework, -honemes are considered 
to be a by-product of the analysis of words or syllabi -i .^nits into their 
component parts rather than being the precursors of t^ s Acoustic 

information from the speech signal would therefore ma. *re-tly with 

higher level lexical representations without c;n . phonemic 

representation. This view is embodied in Klatt's (1979) LAFS mo ;ei in which 
lexical information is accessed directly from spectral information in the 
Signal and phonemes are derived from the knowledge associated with the lexical 



I [ .u'^y.°^ the relationship between prelexical and lexical processes 
i-.K- !u- I ^"^f °^ processes are operational during speech perception. 
Within this framework, several variations have been proposed. One variation 
posits that prelexical and postlexical processes are in competition anH 
operate more or less simultaneously. Under some conditions, one or the other 
fr^^f favored. The process that is favored finishes first and is the one 
that determines a subject's response time (RT) for whatever task the subject 
J. K ^ 1 dual-code hypothesis of Foss and Blank (1980) is an example of 
such a model as is Cutler and Norrls's (1979) "race model." Deli and Newman 
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(1980) also proposed a model closely patterned after Foss and Blank's model. 
A second way to view the relationship between prelv^xical and postlexical 
processes is as an interactive process in which sensory information interacts 
with lexical information, each affecting the other. Proponents of this view 
include McClelland and Elman (1986) and Marslen-Wilson and Welsh (1978), Each 
of the theoretical positions outlined above has some empirical support which I 
will describe below- 

Evidence for the derivation of preiexical units from larger units comes 
from several sources. Savin and Bevor (1970) used a monitoring task in which 
listeners were presented lists of nonsense syllables. Some subjects were 
given an initial phoneme to detect while other listeners were given an entire 
syllable to detect. The former was called a phoneme-monitoring condition 
while the latter was called a syllable-monitoring condition. Subject's RTs 
were significantly shorter in the syllable-monitoring condition than in the 
phoneme-monitoring condition. Savin and Bever interpreted their results as 
indicating that phonemes were preceived only as a consequence of an analysis 
of syllable-sized units. That is, although phonemes were psychologically 
real, syllables were the initial unit of perception and phonemes were derived 
from a decomposition of information contained in syllables. 

Savin and Bever's interpretation of their results was criticized by 
McNeill and Lindig (1973). They considered the results of Savin and Bever to 
be the result of a mismatch between the representational level of the target 
and the level of the items for which subject? were required to monitor. In 
other words, listening for phonemes in the context of syllables required more 
response time than listening for syllables in the context of syllables because 
of the incompatabili ty of the two levels of representation in the 
phoneme-syllable case. McNeill and Linr*ig carried out a study in which they 
examined all possible combinations of tnrfet and list items among phonemes, 
syllables, words, and sentences in a TJnltoring task. Their results showed 
that minimal response times could be found at any linguistic level if there 
was strict compatablli ty between target and search list. McNeill and Lindig 
suggested that incompatabili ty between stimulus and target caused detrimental 
effects in monitoring experiments because listeners have difficulty in 
allocating attention between different perceptual levels simultaneously. 
Furthemore, they argued that the results of monitoring experiments of the type 
Savin and Bever conducted (eg., Foss & Swinney, 1973), were incapable of 
providing answers to questions regarding the primary of one perceptual level 
versus another. In fact, McNeill and Lindig argucu that there is "••.a series 
(or network) of processing stages and each can in principle be the focus of 
attention." (p. 430). The results of McNeill and Lindig were later confirmed 
by Kealy and Cutting (1976). 

Rubin, Purvey, and van Gelder (1976) introduced an additional variable to 
the phoneme monitoring task, the lexical status of the target item. Noting 
that subjects can detect letters faster in printed words than in nonwords, 
Rubin et al. carried out a similar experiment using spoken words and 
nonwords. They found that initial phonemes were detected faster in words than 
in nonwords. Thus, the lexicality of a item affected the ability of subjects 
to detect target phonemes embedded within the item. This finding seemed to 
indicate that lexical information could facilitate decisions about the 
presence or absence ut a target phoneme in a word. On the other hand, no such 
facilitory effect would be observed for nonwords due to the lack of lexical 
information for such items. They interpreted this result as showing that a 
word was more avcziiable to consciousness due to the greater familiarity of 
listeners with lexical information than with nonlexical information. Thus, in 
Rubin et al*'s experiment, the mismatch between phoneme and target word was 
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not the critical variable affecting the results since both vord and nonvorcj 
Stimuli were the same-sized units. Instead, the meaningf ulness and lexical 
statusof the stimulus item within which the target phoneme was embedded was 
the critical factor. 

Additional evidence has also been collected by other investigators that 
also suggested the lexicality of an item determined subjects' ability to 
detect phonemes within that item. Morton and Long (1976) varied the 
transitional probabiliLy of an item's occurrence in a phoneme monitoring task 
and found that the predictability of the word containing the larget phoneme 
was positively correlated with the RT for the detection of the target phoneme. 
They argued that their results indicated that lexical access occurs prior to 
phoneme identification. However, later work suggested that both top-down and 
bottom-up effects could mediate the detection of phonemes in words. 

^" two experirrents similar to Morton and Long's experiment, DpII and 
Newman (1980) varied low-level ohonetic features in addition to the 
predictability of the context preceding the target word, thus manipulating 
both top-down and bottom-up information. They found that phoneme detection 
was attected by the immediately preceding phonetic context as well the 
predictability of the sentence. If a word containing a phoneme differing by 
only one feature from the target phoneme was presented before the word 
containing the target phoneme in the sentence, the RT for the detection 
response was increased compared to the RT for a phonetically less-similar but 
synonomous vord. Dell and Newman used their results to formulate a 
two-component model of how listeners make uecisions about what phonemes are 
present within words. They proposed that if context is sufficient, top-down 
lexical information can be used to determine the presence of a target phoneme 
within a word. On the other hand, if the preceding context does not supply 
sufficient information, the detection decision is based on an analysis of 
prelexical i.if ormation. RTs for decisions based on lexical information will 
tend to be fa-ner when context activates the appropriate lexical entry. 
However, RTs fcr decisions based on prelexical information will be faster when 
insurricienr context is present. 

Foss and Blank (1980) proposed a similar model which they called the 
dual-code model. In Foss and Blank's model, both a prelexical phonetic code 
and a postlexicpl phonolocric.al code are present; factors related to the 
stimulus and task determine which code will be responsible for the subject's 
response. Under r,ost conditions, the postlex.ical code is The one that 
determines access to the internal structure of words. However, when the 
signal-to-noise ratio is high and sufficient processing resources can be 
devoted to the tasK (a phoneme monitoring task, for example), subjects will be 
able to use the pieltxical code to initiate a response. 

In 3 folhn. up to this work, Foss and Gernsbacher (198,3) found that 
severe, of predictions of the dual^code mod.l were not substantiated when 
subjected to empirical testing. First, they I.u^nd that low-ipve] phonetic 
manipulations affected subjects RTs even when they were ranvi'.Fo.Ma 
demanding task that pL-<^umably encouraged the use of a postl-xical code 
Second, they argued that the lexical effects observed in earlier work, .nrh a^ 
Foss and Blank (1980) and Rubin et al. (1976), were due to the uncontrolled 
effects of phonetic factors, primarily vowel length, in thr target woid.s. In 
short, Foss and Cernsbacher basically rejected the dual -cod- mori^l and instead 
llflrltr ^^^^'^n^e supported a prelexical model in which only bottom-up 

information was used to make judgements about the phonemic ron,po<. i r i on of a 
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Not all researchers were convinced that Foss and Gernsbacher' s evidence 
condeming two-process pre- and postlexcial models was convincing. In a recent 
study, Cutler, Mehler, Norris, and Segui (1987) suggested that some of the 
low-level phonetic differences claimed by Foss and Gernsbacher to account for 
vord-nonword differences in monitoring tasks were artifactual, and were due to 
differences in dialect between the subjects and materials used by Foss and 
Gernsbacher (Southern U.S.) and the source of the information used to back 
their claim about vowel length (Northern U.S., Peterson & Lehiste, I960)- 
Furthermore, Cutler et al. noted that despite Foss and Gernsbacher's claims, 
some studies, such as Rubin et al* (1976), found differences between words 
and nonwords under conditions in which differences between vowels were 
controlled. 

Cutler et al. (1987) considered the claims regarding the relationship 
between prelexical and postlexical processes in the phoneme monitoring task to 
be very closely tied to the nature of the task and the stimulus materials 
used. They carried out a series of studies designed to establish under what 
circumstances pre-- and postlexical processes would account for subject's 
phoneme monitoring responses* Although other factors such as the phonetic 
structure of the stimulus materials and the predictability of the context were 
implicated as contributing to the pattern of results observed, the effect of 
task monotony was considered by Cutler et al. as one of the primary reasons 
for the many inconsistent findings within the phoneme monitoring literature. 
They noted that, in general, experiments showing no lexical effect (that is, 
no difference between RT for detecting phoneme targets in words versus 
nonwords) contained monosyllabic targets whereas for experiments in which a 
lexical effect was obtained? the targets were included in lists with words 
containing more complex sylla- c structures or even sentences. Empirical 
support for this conclusion was obtained when Cutler et al. repeated an 
experimental procedure which had previously resulted in a lexical effect. All 
bisyllabic words from the lists were removed and replaced with CVC words. 
Thus, the only difference between the two experimental procedures was the 
absence of the bisyllabic words in the second experiment. The results 
indicated that decreasing the variability of the stimuli eliminated the 
lexical effect that had been obtained in the earlier experiment. Cutler et 
al. viewed attention as the underlying mechanism responsible for the effect 
of stimulus monotony on the phoneme monitoring task. They predicted that 
whenever a homogenous list of stimuli is presented to subjects, the likelihood 
that no lexical effect would be observed is increased. 

The phoneme monitoring task could be viewed as a task in which attention 
must be shared between lexical and phonetic levels of processing. If the list 
items become monotonous to the listener, the listener stops hearing the 
stimuli as meaningful speech and attention is likely shifted to the phonetic 
level, attenuating lexical effects. Cutler et al. suggested that if the 
lexical items are more varied, then attention remains at the lexical level. 
They cited the work of Samuel and Ressler (1986) as supporting their 
attention-based explanation. Samuel and Ressler used a phoneme restoration 
paradigm in which the subject's task was to discriminate between trials in 
wh' h no:se replaced phoneme and trials in which noise was added to mask a 
ph^/^ *me within a word. Subjects could not reliably discriminate Between the 
two types of trials unless they were informed which phoneme in the word was 
going to be subjected to the noise manipulation. Thus, subjects could attend 
to low-level acoustic differences that were generally ignored if attention was 
directed to the appropriate region of the word. Their finding demonstrated 
that subjects tended to focus their attention on the lexical level when 
listening to speech but if required, they could focus on prelexical levels as 
well. The results of Samuel and Ressler provide some empirical support for 
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nrin^iiirV'"^-f?.^^^^^^ Speculation that selective attention could, in 
principle, be shifted to various levels of linguistic processing. 

Cutler et al (1987) used the results of their experiments to dismiss 
the claims of Foss and Gernsbacher (1983) that bottom-up processes were he 
InlTell "cunt identification of phonemes within' words occurred 

pvp^ vhln ?K ? ? ^^"'O'^strated that lexical effects could be obtained 

responsible fir h'' ^os. and Gernsbacher claimed were 

severarother mndPl^^ l^^^'^f ^^'^ controlled for. They also reviewed 

c^ZVa I \ . t °^ ^P^*"^" ''''^^ recognition and considered how easily each 
be ilf^^r?'. ''r'^? P^''""? °^ '^'""^''^ especially how attention could 

n979? ^^H rf' ^"'^"^r that the race model of Cutler and Norris 

hi .hi Response cutlets at separate levels which would allow responses to 

be the function of attention shifting between these different levels In 

a?tL'HL/'\^T' McClelland and Elman (1986) would require L 

attentlonal mechanism to be added on to the already-existing interactive 

o'cua^r'et'a "%hf T^^^^^ ^5^" '^""^ model "According 

to Cutler e al. The dual code model of Foss and Blank (1980) was also 

siSar CuJler If' "^^'^ °' .'"^'"^ ^^"^^ <1^^9 * ^^^^ough very 

?hat ^h. H ? A \ ^^^^ ^^^^ "'^^^^ predicted certain findings 

that the dual code model did not. One result predicted by the race model was 

the iove?"foir' '^ lexical effects would be correlated iith the length ol 
the vovel following the phoneme target. This result was predicted on the 

word Lr ^vr"'^''1"' '""^ the 'length oT the 

likelihood nf fVT ' '""^'^^^^^ l^^i^al access time and hence decreases the 
likelihood of the lexical ou^put response winning the ra (Cutler et al., 
trl L.^' u I-}' ^^'^'^^^o^e, stimulus items with short durations would have a 
greater probability of being responded to via a lexical outlet and not the 
lex cal^e frt''''- ^"^^^^\t al. analyzed their data and fou^d ?Kat, i^deeS? 
lexical effects were more likely to occur in s. orter stimulus items. 

between^^'Hrr*"" ^een used to explore the nature of the relationship 

nhin^?!,- ^ . post lexical processes and how information about the 

???fim .T'''^^ ? ^^^'^ obtained. In an influential study, Ganong 

sJeech ?n ?^no^^' "^"^ information affects the phonetic categoriz;tion of 
speech. In Ganong's original experiment, he was interested in determining the 
lexic.? of lexical knowledge in speech perception. That is. woi'd 

lexical nformation affect the interpretation of low-level acoustic-phonetic 
information or would lexical information alter the interpretation of 
already-categorized prelexical units? Ganong constructed several synthetic 
nSnvo^H "^^S'';"^ Y^l'^' endpolnt was a word and the ocher endpoint was a 
th^ ^?Hmf ' subjects tended to classify the ambiguous stinruli from 

the middle of the contmua as belonging to the word category rather than the 

?nfo?matio To^i'h 'W^' '^^"^"'-^ ^^^-""^s of how l^xiJal 

hp^^fn^J- ? influence phonetic categorization, he examined the shape of 
the dentificrtion function for each continua. Based on the shapes of Ihese 

nte iret;tion'T^^^^ 1 . information influenced the 

Jn !^r^ ^ ? low^level phonetic information, thus supporting an 
interactive model of spoken word perception. 

ta-'k ^^L!J!r\''\'K"^'''^ Ganong's work by measuring RTs in an identification 
laoK similar to the one used by Ganong. He found that the effect of lexiral 
status was less pronounced at shorter RTs than at longer RTs . Tha s when 

?he'f.' r ur"'"""" ^^"^^^ '"'^^^ aid fast" 

the fast RTs were associated with a phoneme boundary near the cen er of the 

continuum whereas medium and slow RTs corresponded to an ISen ificat ion 
(^annnrh'H ^'f .shifted towards the nonword^end of the continuum, jjs? as 
Ganong had obtained. Fox's results indicated that the lexical Status of a 
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word does not effect phonetic categorization until some measurable period of 
time has elapsed* That is, initially, no lexical effect on phonetic 
categorization can be observed; only after some period of time does lexical 
information appear to affect the identification of speech. 

Connine and Clifton (1987) pursued the issue of how lexical information 
affects speech perception using the methodology developed by Ganong (1980) and 
Fox (1984). In their first experiment, word-nonvord continua were used as 
stimuli* Subjects were asked to identify the stimuli and RT was measured. 
Connine and Clifton found that RTs for ambiguous stimuli were faster if they 
were identified as words. However, the mean RTs for unambiguous endpoint 
stimuli that were identified as words were no faster than for unambiguous 
nonword stimuli. In a second experiment, one important variation was added to 
the procedure: subjects were given different monetary payoffs for different 
category labels in an identification task using vord-nonword stimuli. The 
purpose of the payoff manipulation wa > to introduce a post-perceptual bias to 
see if a different pattern of RTs could be obtained at the category boundaries 
compared to the endpoint stimuli. The results of Connine and Clifton's second 
experiment showed that subjects were biased to respond using one category 
label more than the other category label. However, in contrast to the results 
of the first experiment, the RTs for stimuli from the boundary region of the 
continua did not differ whereas RTs for endpoint stimuli that were consistent 
with the bias differed. Thus, the results of Experiment 1 suggested tiit; 
operation of a perceptual mechanism whereas the result.*^ of Experiment 2 
suggested the operation of a post-perceptual mechanism. Connine and Clifton 
viewed their results as evidence for an interactive speech perception 
mechanism that is separate from the mechanism responsible for effects such as 
the payoff bias observed in Experiment 2. 

The relationship between pre- and postlexical information and how each is 
derived is an obvious candidate for research from a developmental perspective. 
An example of such an approach is a study carried out by Bertoncini, 
Bijeljac-Babic, Jusczyk, Kennedy, and Mehler (1988) who tested the ability of 
newborns and 2-month*old infants to detect phonetic differences between 
syllables. They used a procedure that required the infants to use perceptual 
representations of speech rather than simply tapping their ability to perform 
a same-different discrimination task that could be accomplished using sensory 
information alone. Bertoncini et al. found that the infants did not show 
evidence that the representation of speech sounds was based on phoneme 
categories* Instead, Bertoncini et al. argued that their results supported 
the existence of a holistic syllable-abased level of representation in infants 
in which phonemes remain undifferentiated. Furthermore, they noted a 
developmental trend even within the limited age ;jange of their subjects. The 
newborns tended to use a more global form of representation than the 
two-month-old infants. Other developmental studies have also shown that 
children have limited knowledge of the internal phonetic structure of words 
and syllables (eg*, Liberman, Shankweiler, Liberman, Fowler, & Fischer, 1977), 
suggesting that although children may be good at discriminating speech stimuli 
based on acoustic-phonetic information, their internal represent ions of speech 
are not so well-differentiated. Some researchers suggest that even in adults, 
the analysis of speech a^; a phonemic or phonetic level only occurs under 
limited conditions, such as when learning a new language or listening to 
sneech uader degraded conditions (Cutler et al*, 1987). 

Taken together, the results of phoneme monitoring experiments, 
identification experiments, and developmental studies suggest that either 
pre-lexical or post-lexical representations are available to subjects if 
information ibout the internal structur? of speech is required. The source of 
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this information depends on the nature of the task, the stimulus materials, 
and the level at which attention is focused. Although attention is generally 
focused at a lexical level, access to prelexical representations is possible, 
ine present study was designed to examine some of these vari^KiAs and assess 
how they affect the identification of speech. Two exF^.-im..its wrre carried 
out, each using a task in which listeners identified -vnthcsized speech 
stimuli using two kinds of labels. One set of labels consisted of the 
orthgraphic representat of the entire speech stimulus while the other set 
consisted of the orthographic representation of only the initial consonant. 
In both experiments, RT and identification data were collected 



Experiment 1 

The purpose of the first experiment was to see the extent to which 
A """"i? influence categorization judgements of speech stimuli 

modelled after monosyllabic English words. One group of subjects used labels 
corresponding to the orthographic representation of the entire word (eg. , 
/ret/ = rate") while another group used labels corresponding to the 
orthographic representaion of the ini tial phoneme (eg. , /ret/ = "r") . Two 
continua vere used, a RATE-LATE continuum and a BAD-PAD conlinuum. Both RT 
and Identification data were collected. Based on earlier findings from the 
phoneme, monitoring literature (Savin & Bever, 1970; McNeill & Lindig, 1973) 
subjects m the identification task were expected to respond faster when using 
word labels than when using phoneme labels. However, it was less certain what 
the shape of the identification functions for the two types of labels would 
be. One possibility is that due to the semantic content of words, listeners 
would m most normal situations have a tendency to focus more attention on 
words as wholistic units rather than on their constituent phonemes. To the 
extent that this is an accurate account of a listener's perceptual strateiry. 
subjects would be expected to have more familiarity with words as perceptual 
categories than with phonemes as perceptual categories. Therefore, it mieht 
be expected that the slopes of the identification functions would differ 
depending upon whether word or phoneme labels were used to classify the speech 
stimuli. Specifically, the slope of the identification function for subjects 
using word labels was predicted to be steeper than the slope of the 
Identification function for subjects using phoneme labels. 

Metho d 

§Hb4^ects. A total of 21 subjects were tested. Subjects received course 
credit in an introductory psychology course for their participation. All 
subjects were native speakers of English and reported no history of a speech 
or hearing disorder at the time of testing. 

iL^^Hii- 'J'wo synthetic speech continua were constructed using the Klatt 
fnl Mpln/^"^ f P^°^*^^"' <'^l^tt, 1978). One continuum had the words "BAD" 
n ult Vn^ endpoints and the other had "RATE" and "LATE" as endpoints. In 
Jvnrf ^ ^.'''""T?' critical parameter manipulated was voice onset time 

(VOX), which ranged from 0ms to 40ms. In the RATE-LATE continuum, the 

tlVrl't P^J^f t^^" 7oS?;P"i^^^^ ^"^^^^1 frequency of the third formant, 

^in^h 2600 K2. Each continuum contained seven 

synthetic stimuli. Spectrograms of endpoint stimuli for each continuum are 
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Insert Figure 1 about here 



Procedure * Subjects were tested in a quiet room. Each subject was 
seate3 at booth in which a CRT monitor was located at eye level. Stimuli 
were presented over matched and calibrated TDH-39 headphones at 80 dB SPL as 
measured by a Hewlett Packard VTVM, The sequence of events in each trial 
began with a prompt presented on the monitor indicating the trial was about to 
begin. Then, two labels were presented on the lower half of the monitor, one 
in each corner. Presentation of labels occured under two conditions: In one 
condition, the two labels corresponded to the minimal pairs presented over the 
headphones, RATE-LATE or BAD -PAD. That is, the orthographic equivalants of 
the stimuli presented auditorily were presented on the monitor. This 
condition was called the "word labelling" condition. In the other condition, 
the two labels corresponded to the initial phoneme of the stimuli presented 
over the headphones, R-^L or B^P. This second condition was called the 
"phoneme labelling" condition. The labels appeared on the monitor 500ms 
before the auditory stimulus. The labels remai.;ed on the monitor during 
presentation of the auditory stimulus and until a response by the last subject 
in the group was collected. Thus, the duration of the response labels on the 
monitor varied from trial to trial depending on how quickly subjects 
responded. 

Subjects were told that their task was to identify what they heard over 
their headphones as quickly and as accurately as possible using the labels 
that appeared on the CRT monitor. Subjects in the word labelling condition 
were told that they would be listening to words whereas subjects in the 
phoneme labelling condition were told that they would be listening to speech 
sounds. Subjects in each condition were given essentially the same 
instructions with the exception of what would appear on the monitor. 

Subjects were presented with a practice block of eight trials in order to 
familiarize them with the task. In the actual experiment itself, each 
stimulus item was presented 20 times, resulting in a total of 280 trials. 
Stimuli and labels were presented in a random order. The location of the 
labels on iihe CRT screen was consistent within an experimental session (e.g., 
BAD vas always presented on the right and PAD was always preesnted on the 
left) but counterbalanced amcng different sessions. Although intertrial 
intervals varied somewhat according to subject's latencies, each trial took 
approximately 4s to complete. Altogether, each experimental session took 
approximately 35 minutes to complete. 

Results and Discussion 

Subject's responses were tabulated using two measures, the RT to each 
stimulus and the label used to identify each stimulus. The RT data will be 
described first. Mean latencies were calculated for each stimulus item in 
each continuum for both labelling conditions. These data are shown in Figure 
2. The top panel shows the data for the RATE^LATE continuum while the bottom 
panel shows the data for the BAD-PAD continuum. For both, continua the 
response latencies for identifying stimuli in the word labelling condition 
were consistently faster than the latencies for identifying stimuli in the 
phoneme labelling condition* Also, latencies were longer for stimuli from the 
midpoints of the continua than for endpoint stimuli. An analysis of variance 
with factors of label (word and phoneme), continuum (RATE-LATE and BAD-PAD), 
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and position (items in the continua) was used to assess the reliability of 
these observations. The ANOVA revealed a significant main effect for type of 
label |P(1,39)==7. 92, p<.05J, indicating that the time required for subjects to 
classify the stimuli depended on whether they were using word or ^phoneme 
labels. From an inspection of Figure 2, it is clear that subjects classified 
the stimuli faster when they used worc^ labels than when they used phoneme 
labels* A significant main effect was also obtained for the position variable 
IF(6,114)=10.36, p<.001], indicating that the mean RT across the seven stimuli 
within each continua differed. There was no main effect of continua. 
However, a significant interaction between position an ' continuum was obtained 
(F(6, 114)=9.50, p<.001], indicating that there were differences in the 
latencies for identifying corresponding stimuli in each of the two continua. 
As noted above, subjects tended to have longer latencies for identifying 
stimuli from the middle of the continua than for identifying midpoint stimuli 
and that this tendency was greater for stimuli from the RATE-LATE continuum 
than for stimuli from the BAD-PAD continuum. 



Insert Figur- 2 about here 



Identification data were also tabulated to show the percentage of 
different labelling responses that each stimulus received. These data are 
shown in Figure 3, Consistent labelling responses were obtained in each 
condition for each continua, regardless of labelling condition. In each case, 
the identification function shoved a sharp transition as one label replaces 
another at some midpoint in the continuum* Since subjects reliably classified 
the stimuli into distinct categories bas^d on the labels provided, the latency 
data was validated: a systematic relationship existed between categorization 
responses and response latencies. In order to test the predictions made 
regarding the slopes of the identification functions for the word and phoneme 
labelling conditions, the labelling data were fitted to a cummulative normal 
distribution. For the BAD-PAD continuum, the slope tf the ID function was 
greater in the word labelling condition than in the phoneme labelling 
condition (t = 2.08, p<0*05). However, there was no reliable difference 
between the slopes of the ID functions in the word and phoneme labelling 
cond tions for the RATE-LATE continuum (t ^ 0.24, p>0,05). Thus, the 
predictions made about the slopes of the ID functions for the two labelling 
conditions were only partially upheld for one stimulus continuum. 



Insert Figure 3 about here 



To summarize the results of the first experiment, when -subjects were 
required to classify word stimuli differing only in initia- phonemes, an 
increase in response time was obtained when subjects used phoneme labels 
compared to word labels. If viewed in one context, this finding is 
surprising; to identify the stimulus, subjects should need to hear only the 
first phoneme since it is only this phoneme that differentiates one category 
from the other. Furthermore, since the labels are identical with reference to 
the first phoneme of the stimulus, subjects might be expected to attend to 
only the first phoneme of the stimulus they hear and to only the first letter 
of the label they see on the monitor. Such a strategy would seem to be the 
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ure 2. Mean latencies for identifying each stimulus item using word 
and phoneme labels. The top panel show latencies from the RATE-LATE 
continuum and the bottom panel show latencies from the BAD-PAD 
continuum. 
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in'"'*irH^J? successfully meet the demands of the task and would likely result 
i?d not lllp^::"" '^^^"^'^^ l-*^-!- HoweJerr?hls 

AnH explanation for the pattern of results is that the perceptual 

therefore asLr'^h^^^^^ be intrinsically more simple and 

iord !f fn ? i"^ judgements about the components that comprise a 

wora. It in most tasks individuals use words as the nrimarv .m?t 

fhir'ii^" production due to their meaningfulness, it mlgh^ Se 'expected 

Hs eneJrth^n'worn p'":^ "° '"^""^'^ ^^"^^ be less famuj^r ^o 

meais bv wMrh ? f f'f'^tbermore it could also be the case that the primary 
r?o?^c?L 1" the lexicon is accessed is by using the word as 

wh?^i nfif ^^^"^ compatible with Klatt's (1979) LAPS model! in 

In o^maHon Jn^ H^^ access to word knowledge is accomplished through speitraJ 
Pur?w °" ^ ^^^^^ representation corresponding to words 

fnf? ? Information about the phonetic structure of the word! such as th; 
n al phoneme, would either be computed or retrieved subsequent to he 
initial lexical look-up. From this perspective, to extract informa ion about 

nrocJ^r'^K ""'"r^'! ^ '^^^ time due to he extra 

processing beyond that required to decide that a particular word had blen 

Cua:?'1; af"l987/'T/'' '^'^^"^^^ -onitSnng experiments (eg ? 

iVtZ ' ?^'u'V^^ "''^ ^'^^^y ^^^^ top-down phonological information 

cL^os^'io: ^rw^rdL^'"' ^"'^^"^ ''^^^ ^'^'^ 

Pxnpr?.fn^^*^^ explanation for the pattern of results observed in the first 
experiment concerns the sequencing of events in the experiment and how his 
?abeJ which th^' ^"•'jf^-' Performance. On each trial, presentltfon at the 
label which the subject used to classify the stimulus preceded presentation of 
the stimulus by a short period of time. The presentation of the label HkelC 

h':t : imuJu's Z'lTlT' -»>o"^/hat stimulus would be presented and al o'hiJ 
tnat stimulus would be processed. In other words, if word labels w^r** 

acti^at'^d' ^r'??r'j"^ ""'^^ ^" subjects lexicon may have Uln 

activated, thus facilitating response time when the actual stimulus was 
presented a short time later. If only the initial letterriorresSL ?o 
the first phoneme in the stimulus were presented, no such fLuUation wou d 

appropria?rLi1r' ''''''' ''''' insuffici^nJ to a ? vale a^ 

cla^ffi th ? representation. Subjects would simply take longer to 
classify the stimuli using phoneme labels than using word labels due o 
insufficient priming by the phoneme labels as compared to ?he word labels 

In light of these results and our speculations about their underivin^ 

w:rr;sied"r:?as'!i?v"'''' ^° '^'l' ' experiment in which s^bje jf 

Ih^ 1 • f By their very nature nonwords do not have 

he same lexical status as words and therefore would not be expected to exen 
r.VuT ^"P^-^^r-O" processing as would words. Also, to make'su e t^at t^e 
was^'e lica ^d T^ere :re''?i experiment were reliable, the entire experiment 
was replicated. Therefore, the second experiment had two coals- fir«;t tn 
see what results would be obtained when subjects were rfquir;d to cll;si v 
nonwords using the same experimental procedure as used in he irst experi 
and second, to replicate the results obtained in the first expe lmenr 



ment 



Experiment 2 



exDerimen?^''^C.-?i! 'r! '^'''"^ experiment was modelled closely after the first 
experiment. With the exception of an added condition in which a set of 
nonword synthetic stimuli were used, the two experiments iere essenHlu^ 
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identical. Subjects used both word and phoneme labels to classify speech 
stimuli into different categories. Results from the nonvord condition should 
provide insights into the mechanisms reponsible fo:: the results observed when 
subjects classified word stimuli. Several predictions about the outcome of 
the second experiment were made. First, for the vord stimuli, results similar 
to those obtained in the first experiment would also be found in the second 
experiment. For the RT data, replication oE the first experiment was 
considered to be quite certain sin-e the RT differences for the two labelling 
conditions were reliable. With respect to the ID data, replication was less 
certain since no effect of slope was found for one of the continua in 
Experiment 1. It was less obvious in the nonword condition what the pattern 
of results would be. A priori, there was reason to believe that the RTs in 
the phoneme labelling condition would be slower than found in Experiment 1 
since Rubin et al, (1976) found that RTs for detecting initial phonemes in 
words was faster than for detecting initial phonemes in nonwords. Also, RTs 
for the nonvord stimuli using pseudoword labels were predicted to be slower 
than those obtained in Experiment 1 due to a lack of top'dow:i, lexically-based 
faciltiation. In predicting how the RTs for the nonvoi^ stimuli in the 
pseudoword and phoneme labelling condition would compare with each other, it 
was not known if there would be any difference between the RTs or if one type 
of label would result in faster responding than the other. 

Method 

Subjects . A total of 49 subjects participated in the second experiment. 
All were native speakers of English and reported no history of a speech or 
hearing disorder. Subjects received class credit for their participation. 

Stimuli . The stimuli in the vord condition were identical to those used 
in Experiment 1 with one exception. Gat: minor modification was made to the 
stimuli from the RATE-LATE continuum: the first one hundred ms was deleted 
from each stimulus in this continuum because the /r/ - /I/ portion of the 
stimuli sounded too long. After deletion of this initial portion, the simuli 
sounded more natural and the essential quality of '*r" or "1" was preserved. 
No change was made to the stimuli from the BAD-PAD continuum. 

Nonvord stimuli were modelled after the vord stimuli. The nonvord 
stimuli were identical to the vord stimuli except for the final consonant 
which was change 1 to produce a nonvord. The phoneme /t/ in the RATE-LATE 
stimuli vas replaced vith the phoneme /b/, while the phoneme /i/ in the 
BAD- PAD stimuli vas replaced vith the phoneme /v/. Thus, RAP>E-LABE and 
BAV-PAV nonvord continua vere generated, each containing seven stimuli. 

Procedure . Experimental procedures in the second experiment vere similar 
to those in the first experiment. As in Experiment 1, subjects vho listened 
to vord stimuli vere tested in tvo separate groups, one given vord labels and 
the other given phoneme labels vith vhich to identify the stimuli. Subjects 
presented vith vord stimuli vere given the same instructions as subjects in 
the first experiment • Subjects in the nonvord condition followed the same 
procedure vith one exception. Those subjects vhc listened to nonvord stimuli 
vho vere in the vord labelling condition vere presented vith the orthographic 
equivalents of the nonvord stimuli, RABE-LABE or BAV-PAV. They vere told they 
vould be listening to pseudovords vhich they vould be asked to identify using 
the labels appearing on the CRT monitor in front of them. For simplicity, I 
vill refer to this condition as a "word labelling" condition vhile 
acknovledging the inexactitude of this nomenclature. Subjects in the nonvord 
condition vho vere asked to use phoneme Libels to identify the stimuli vere 
given the same instructions and vere given the same labels as those subjects 
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In the comparable word stimuli condition. 



Results and Discussion 

As in Experiment 1, subjects' responses were tabulated using two dependent 
measures, the mean RT for each stimulus and the response label assigned to 
each stimulus. The RT data will be presented first. Mean RT values for the 
identification of word and nonword stimuli using word and nonword labels are 
shown in Figure 4. For word stimuli, RTs were faster for subjects who used 
word labels than for subjects who used phoneme labels. For nonword stimuli, 
RTs were faster for subjects who used phoneme labels than for subjects who 
used word labels. Thus, the effect of using different labels was replicated 
for the word stimuli. ^ 



Insert Figure 4 about here 



Figures 5 and 6 show the mean latencies for individual stimuli within 
each continuum for both stimulus conditions and for both labelling conditions. 
Mean latencies for stimuli beginning with /r-1/ are shown in Figure 5 while 
Figure 6 shows the mean latencies for stimuli beginning with /b-p/. The top 
panel in each figure shows latencies for the word stimuli while the the bottom 
panel shows latencies for the nonvord stimuli. Subjects identified all of the 
word stimuli faster when using word labels than when using phoneme labels 
whereas subjects identified all of the nonword stimuli faster when using 
phoneme labels than when when using word labels. The effect is consistent for 
both sets of stimuli. Some differences among continua are also apparent when 
examining these two figures. Latencies for stimuli from the /r-1/ continua 
display a peak near the midpoints of the continuum for the word stimuli while 
no such peak is found for stimuli from the nonword condition. However 
latencies for stimuli from the /b-p/ continua do not display as U.ge a peak 
in either the word or nonword conditions as the latencies for stimuli from the 
/r-1/ continua. This pattern is similar to what was found in Experiment 1 for 
word stimuli. Latencies were longer for stimuli from the midpoint region than 
for stimuli from the endpoints of the RATE-LATE continuum but this was not the 
case for stimuli from the BAD-PAD continuum in which a much smaller peak was 
observed. 



Insert Figures 5 and 6 about here 



An ANOVA with factors of stimulus (word and nonword), label (word and 
phoneme), continuum (/r-1/ and /b-p/), and position (items 1-7 in the 
continua; was used to assess the reliability of the observations noted above. 
No significant main effects for either stimulus or label were obtained. There 
was a significant main effect for continuum [F(l ,45)=64.84, p<0.0011 due to 
the overall faster RT for stimuli from the /r-1/ continua than for stimuli 
from the /b-p/ continua. There was also a significant main effect for 
position IF(6, 270)=5.99, p<0.001] due to the tendency for stimuli from the 
endpoints of the continua to be identified more quickly than stimuli from the 
middle of the continua. Several significant interactions were observed. 
First, there was a significant interaction between stimulus and label 
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Figure 4. Mean lat«ncl«s for id«ntifying th« word and nonvord stimuli 
using vord and phoncM lab«ls. 
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Figure 5. Mean latencies for identifying each word stimulus item using 
word and phoneme labels. The top panel shows latencies for stimuli 
from the RATE-LATE continuum and the bottom panel shows latencies 
for stimuli from the RABE-LABE continuum. 
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Figure 6. Mean latencies for identifying each nonword stimulus item 
using word and phoneme labels. The top panel shows latencies for 
stimuli from the BAD-PAD continuum and the bottom panel shows 
latencies for stimuli from the BAV-PAV continuum. 
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CF(1,45)=7.78, p<0.01], indicating that the word stimuli were identified 
faster when listeners used word labels than when they used phoneme labpls 
whereas the nonword stimuli were identified faster when listeners used phoneme 
labels than when they used word labels. Second, there was a significant 
interaction between continuum and stimulus (F(l,45)=20.53, p<0.0011. The 
interaction between stimulus and continuum is shown in Figure 7. The 
difference In mean RT between the two continua, /r-l/ and /b-p/, is greater 
tor the nonword stimuli than for the word stimuli. At the present time, the 
source of this interaction is not known. A third significant interaction was 
found between continua and position (F(6. 270)=12.13, p<0.001] due to a 
difference between the two continua in which stimulus items were associated 
with the slowest RTs. For the /r-l/ continua the slowest RTs were for stimuli 
from the middle of the continua whereas for the /b-p/ continua the slowest RTs 
were for stimuli from near the /b/ endpoint. 



Insert Figure 7 about here 



The identification functions for the /r-l/ and /b-p/ continua are shown 
in Figures 8 and 9, These data were tabulated from the proportion of times 
each label was assigned to each stimulus item. In each case, the ID functions 
indicate that subjects classified the stimuli from the continua into two 
categories regardless of the label used or the lexicality of the items. 
Overall, the ID functions are essentially the same as those obtained in 
Experiment 1. In order to test the prediction that the slope of the functions 
would differ depending upon the label and the stimulus, the ID data were 
fitted to a cumulative normal function and slopes were computed. The slope 
data were calculated individually for each subject. An ANOVA with factors of 
label (word and phoneme), stimulus (word and nonword), and continuum (/r-l/ 
and /b-p/) was used to determine if significant differences existed between 
the slopes in the different conditions. No main effects were obtained. 
However, there was a significant three-way interaction among the three 
variables (label, stimulus, and continuum) (Fd, 45)=5.19, p<0.05J. Figure 10 
shows the mean slopes for the word and nonword stimuli using the word and 
phoneme labels for both the /r-l/ and /b-p/ continua. For the /r-l/ continua, 
the slope of the labelling function for words is steeper when word labels are 
used to classify the stimuli but for monwords, the slope of the labelling 
function is steeper when phoneme labels are used. For the /b-p/ continua, the 
slope of the labelling functi-n for both words and nonwords is steeper when 
word labels are used than wh n phoneme labels are used. Thus, the three-way 
interaction appears to be due primarily to the lack of a crossover for the 
slope values when using word and phoneme labels to classify the word and 
nonword /b-p/ stimuli compared to the effect found with the /r-l/ stimuli 



Insert Figures 8 and 9 about here 
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Figure 8. Identification functions u-sing word and phoneme labels for the 
RATE-LATE continuum (top panel) and the RABE-LABE continuum (bottom 
pancsl) . 
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BAD-PAD continuum (top panel) and the BAV-PAV continuum (bottom 
panel) . 
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In general, the ID data provide converging evidence for the pattern of 
results observed with the RT data. Subjects responded more quickly and Wth 
more sharply defined category boundaries when they used word labels to 
/ stimuli than when they used phoneme labels. In contrast, 

subjects tended to respond more quickly and with more sharply-defined category 
boundaries when they used phoneme labels to classify nonword stimuli. Th- 

u^^'^ continua are somewhat more consistent .han those, 
obtained using the /b-p/ Lontinua. In the case of the /r-1/ stimuli, there i=> 
a clear correspondence between the results of the RT and ID measures. For the 
/b-p/ stimuli, the ID data match the RT data except for the nonword stimuli. 
The overall pattern of data suggests that different mechanisms are responsible 
tor the Identification of word and nonword stimuli and that using word and 
phoneme labels maybe a useful way to dissociate these two mechanisms. 

General Discussion 

The results of Experiment 1 indicated that using word and phoneme labels 
to classify speech produced different effects. Subjects were faster to 
Identify spoken words when they used a word label than when they used a label 
corresponding to the initial phoneme. Converging evidence for the efficacy of 
word labels over phoneme labels for identifying spoken words was also obtained 
in the analyses of the identification functions. For one of the two continua, 
subjects demonstrated a more sharply-defined category boundary when the word 
label was used. Taken, together, these results suggest that the presentation 
of a word label shortly before the presentation of the speech stimulus caused 
the activation of the lexical entries corresponding to the labels. Activation 
of the lexical entries likely served to make available phonological 
information associated with the activated entries. When the speech stimulus 
was presented, the phonological information from the activated lexical entries 
facilitated decisions about which stimulus was actually heard compared to the 
condition in which phoneme labels were used. It is unlikely that presentation 
of the phoneme labels activated any lexical information so that decisions 
about what spoken word had been presented in that condition presumably 
proceeded from a bottom-up prelexical analysis of the signal. It is also 
possible that the identification of the word stimuli using phoneme labels used 
phonological information which, because of the lack of prior lexical 
activation from the phoneme labels, was slowed compared to the RTs in the word 
labelling condition. 

^ The results of Experiment 2 indicated that the findings obtained in the 
ninf,!./''?^"?^"^ ''T reliable. Moreover, the results obtained with the 
nonword stimuli showed a pattern of responding oppo^^ite to that obtained with 
the word stimuli. Subjects were faster using phoneme labels to classify 
nonword stimuli than when using pseudoword labels. As in the first 
experiment, some converging evidence for the pattern of results found using 
the RT measure was also found in the identification data. For both continua 
subjects showed more sharply defined category boundaries when classifying the 
word stimuli using word labels. However, for one of the continua, subjects 
showed a more sharply defined category boundary when classifying the nonword 
stimuli using phoneme labels. 
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hv ? '^fs^J^s obtained in Experiment 2 clearly demonstrated the role played 
?JbI? c r^'u^ '^f stimulus and label. Presentation of a pseudovord 
label to subjects who were listening to nonword stimuli did not facili^aJp 
oSfuv*""! identification of the nonword st'^uli In ?a 't^e 

dSe ?J a h^f'?S' fhe pseudovord labels may have actually inhibited' ^?s 

thl ull «f K *^^t^^le'^icon for the nonexistant pseudovords. In contrast, 

sSbiec?s K*"'^" have caused 

n? ^^J'"" attention at a prelexical level, facilitating the use 

bfh?^H informat on in making the identification re^pon.e. The ?eIson?ng 

blei imDoL?We'"?n' ?^ results of Experiment 2 is that it wou?d havf 

Deen impossible in the nonword condition for any kind of oostlexical 

sS'sJ^ce v'S"^??'-?? responsible for the idenri?[ca J^i'o^ he 

stimuli since by definition the nonword stimuli are not present in the 

shImT? r therefore no phonological information exists foJ these 

Stimuli, consequently, decisions about what stimulus was presented in the 

?"se':u e ?s wh^r' 'f^^ '^^^^^^-"P pre-lexica! IniorlatioS 

fkfr K ?N ^ 5° "^""^ presented the word stimuli, the possiblity exists 

iS^nriH^^./'^" postlexical Information could haie been used to make ti^e 

identification response. However, since the RTs for word labels were fas er 
than for the phoneme labels, the explanantion for the resuUs in this else 
favors a lexically-based, phonologically-derived response. 

tPnr«HL^''?J^"?i-''" ''^^"^^^ obtained .n Experiment 1 and 2 is 

he tesuLs of ^^n'^"''; n,echanisms responsible for 

offered bv nrl.L^f ' experiment is consisten with the explanations 
al ?qft7^^. A <A from phoneme monitoi ag experiments (Cutler et 

connine & Clifton, 1987). Lexical information c.'.n be used to focus of 

ac Uvl;:3 nUTr'""' ."'^^^ phonological information becomes 

activated. However, under some circumstances, such as when the stimuli are 
nonwords, attention can be focused at a prelexical level in order to make 
™f''''^"? decisions. Unfortunately, given the limited scope of t^e 
llllT ^'^P"*:^"^' ^'^^"Its do not permit the selection of one model of 
eSuwLnr?o''h . ^"^"^^^ '"^^ P^^^^"t experiment are 

Elma^ ^"^'^ TRACE (McClelland £. 

Elman, 1986) or a parallel model such as the race model (Cutler & Norris, 
1979) can best deal with the existing psychological data. "orris, 

nr«.oi? ^^^^ mechanisms responsible for the findings obtained in the 

llTnZ, ^jr"'"^'?^ ^^'^ f^lly -understood, several future studies are 

planned. First, it is important .o understand the extent to which >xical 
fnh biting R'^'o''" usefulness of the label as either facuf ating o 
inhibiting Rf. One way to vary the lexical status of the stimuli and libels 
iore .^rS tikrth'n ? "r^'"® frequencies. High frequency words are probably 
rar!lv J r ? ^'^^V^^^^ ^^-^d^' especially words that occur only 

thl Ia u varying in frequency was used in a task such as 

the one used here, it is possible that as word frequency was decreasrd the 
magnitude of the RT difference between word and phoneme labef .' would a so 
deciease. As the nequency of the label corresponding to the word stimulus 
was decreased, the likelihood that a lexical entry^ould be act vated wouJd 
also decrease, therefore reducing the facilitory effect of the label on 
Identification. A second study should investigate the Uoral interva? 

St mulus and its effect on identification (cf. Neely, 1977) it this 
in erval was made successively shorter, the effect of the wo d ia e on JSe 
activation of a lexical entr> would probably be reduced, even to the do nt 

ohw.r ^':TT ^^^^^ ^''^-i'-d comi^ated o using I 

phoneme label when listening to word stimuli. Manipulation of word frequency 
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and the temporal interval between the label and speech stimulus would 
therefore provide information about how lexical information can be used to 
make judgements about the components that comprise a word and under what 
circumstances pre- or postlexical information is used to make such judgements. 

In conclusion, the results of the present study provide several insights 
into the way listeners can make decisions about the internal composition of 
words. It appears that listeners use postlexical phonological information as 
well as prelexical phonetic information to determine the phonetic composition 
of speech stimuli. The use of the labelling paradigm in the present 
experiments offers an additional methodology to explore the mechanisms of 
speech perception that complements previously used techniques such as phoneme 
monitoring and word identification tasks. 
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Abstract 

Martin, Mullennix, Pisoni, and Summers (1987) have recently examined 
recall of lists of words spoken by single and by multiple talkers. Using a 
serial recall task, they found that for early list items, recall was better 
for lists produced by single talkers than for lists produced by multiple 
talkers. The present paper reports two preliminary experiments that were 
designed to follow up on the findings of Martin et al. Experiment 1 examined 
differences in recall between lists of words produced by single and multiple 
talkers using lists of equivalent length in both free and serial recall tasks. 
The conf usability of the words was also manipulated by varying word frequency 
and phonetic similarity. In the serial recall task, we found that recall was 
better for early list positions for single talker lists whereas recall was 
better in late list positions for multiple talker lists. In the free recall 
task, results were more variable due to large individual differences in recall 
strategies although for early list positions, recall was significantly better 
for single talker lists. Highly confusable words were not recalled as 
accurately as low-confusabili ty words, especially in early list positions. 
Experiment 2 used a serial recall task in which the order of the talker in the 
multiple talker lists was held constant from list to list. This manipulation 
was designed to determine if recall for items from the early part of the lists 
would be improved compared to Experiment 1. Results revealed increases in 
recall for early list items for the multiple talkpr lists. Subjects 
apparently use the voice cues from individual talkers to encode both item and 
order information in this task. Taken together, the present results 
demonstrate that talker variability affects encoding and/or rehearsal 
processes differently for early and late portions of the serial position 
curve. The results have implications for current conceptions of short- and 
long-term memory. 
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Talker Variability and the Recall of Spoken Word Lists: 
A Replication and Extension 



Recently, Mullennix, Pisoni, and Martin (1987) carried out a series of 
experiments in which they examined the perception of monosyllabic words 
produced by a single talker compa^red to the same stimuli produced by several 
different talkers. Using several different tasks, they found that items 
produced by multiple talkers resulted in performance decrements compared to 
the same items produced by only one talker. Listener's accuracy and speed of 
response in both perceptual identification and naming tasks were adversely 
affected when the stimuli were produced by multiple talkers* These results 
suggested the operation of some form of perceptual normalization process that 
compensates for the different physical attributes of the different voices. A 
normalization process for different talkers might require some additional 
amount of time and processing capacity thus affecting those cognitive 
processes subsequent to normalizativ^a, such as word recognition and lexical 
access. 

Based on the perceptual findings obtained by Mullennix et al. (1987), 
Martin, Mullennix, Pisoni, and Summers (1987) proposed that if normalization 
processes used when listening to different talkers affected the speed and 
accuracy of later cognitive processes, then these effects should be evident in 
other kinds of tasks as well. Specifically, Martin et al. examined 
listener's recall of lists of words spoken by single and multiple talkers* If 
the effects of talker normalization affect further levels of cognitive 
processing as shown by Mullennix et al. (1987), then presumably the effects 
should also be evident in memory-related tasks as well. Some earlier research 
on the effects of talker variability had shown that facilatory effects due to 
multiple talkers could be obtained in certain kinds of memory tasks. For 
example, Craik and Kirsner (1974) found that talker-specific features could be 
used to facilitate recognition memory for words if the same voice that was 
used to cue subjects was also used originally to present the words. On the 
other hand, using a serial recall task, Mattingly, Studdert-Kennedy , and Magen 
(1983) found that recall of early list items produced by multiple talkers was 
lower than recall of the same items produced by a single talker. In short, 
these early studies showed that using multiple talkers to produce a list of 
words can affect a listener's memory for those words, and that the effect 
depends on the task used and the position of the items within the list. 

As a starting point for their investigation of the effect of talker 
variability on recall, Martin et al. reviewed the results of an earlier 
experiment carried out by Luce, Feustel, and Pisoni ^1983) which was designed 
to examine differences in recall between natural and synthetic speech. Luce 
et al. found that for speech produced by a high-^intelligibili ty synthesizer 
the MITalk system, performance on early list items was reduced compared to 
recall of natural speech. Luce et al- argued that the lover performance on 
early list items for the synthetic speech may have been due to increased 
encoding demands that affected the rehearsal of early list items. Because of 
the degraded acoustic-phonetic information in the synthetic speech, more 
effort and processing capacity was required to encode the rensory information 
into a phonetic representation compared to the effort rec^viired for natural 
speech* If the short-term memory (STM) system has a lim ted capacity 
suggested by some theorists (e.g., Shiffrin, 1976). then the additionai effort 
required to encode impoverished sensory information would reduce the amount of 
capacity available for subsequent rehearsal of list items and thus impair 
their transfer to long-term memory (LTM). Since it is commonly believed that 
the recall of early list items is due to retrieval of the items from LTM 
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(Atkinson & Shiffrin, 1968), any impairment of transfer of information to LTM 
would therefore result in reduced recall of early list item: Applying this 
reasoning to word lists produced by multiple talkers, the normalization 
process may require additional processing resources in working memory, thus 
affecting the time course and efficiency of processes used to map sensory 
input onto representations in LTM. Going one step further, it would seem 
reasonable to assume that the processing demands made by lists of words 
produced by multiple talkers might affect recall of items from early list 
positions in a manner similar to that found with synthetic speech. 

Martin et al. carried out four experiments that examined listeners 
ability to recall lists of monosyllabic words produced by single and multiple 
talkers. In their first experiment, they examinfid serial recall for ten-word 
lists. They found that recall of early list items in the multiple talker 
condition was reduced compared to recall of items in the single talker 
condition. This result was consistent with the limited capacity STM argument 
described above, the normalization process required encode speech produced 
by multiple talkers appears to affect the processes nvolved in the transfer 
of item and order information to LTM. 

In a second experiment, Martin et al. examined free recall for lists of 
words containing 20 items produced by sing?o and multiple talkers. A free 
recall task was used to explore the nature of the decrement in performance 
observed for early list items produced by multiple talkers in the first 
experiment. Compared to serial recall, the free recall task should make fewer 
demands on STM processes since encoding information about the order of items 
within each list is not required. Therefore, more processing resources in STM 
could be devoted to the transfer of items to LTM. In addition to the use of a 
different recall task, Martin et al. also increased the number of items 
within each list in Experiment 2: they used 20-it^m lists in the second 
experiment instead of the ten-item lists used in the first experiment because 
they were concerned with the possibility of ceiling effects occurring if only 
ten-item lists were used in the free recall task. 

Results from the second experiment showed no effect in early list 
positions for recall of lists produced by multiple talkers. However, for 
terminal list positions, recall was actually observed to be better for lists 
produced by multiple talkers than for lists produced by single talkers. 
Martin et al. drew several conclusions from the pattern of results obtained 
in Experiment 1 and Experiment 2. First, they concluded that requiring 
subjects to encode order information in the serial recall experiment was 
probably the most important factor responsible for the differences in recall 
between lists produced by single and multiple talkers for early list items. 
Second, they concluded that the enhanced recall of late list items in multiple 
talker lists in the free r^acall task may have been due to the distinctiveness 
or discriminability of the individual list items in auditory STM. The 
different voices for each item served as an additional cue that increased the 
discriminability of words in the latter part of each list. These additional 
cues would help keep these items distinct from each other during maintainance 
rehearsal prior to recall. Martin et al. reasoned that requiring subjects to 
encode order information in the serial recall task may have impaired the use 
of acoustic cues unique to specific talkers, thus resulting in no facilitory 
effect for items from the latter part of the multiple talker lists. This 
seems very likely, because, in the multiple-talker lists, the voices changed 
from trial-to-trial and from list-to-list so subjects could not use the voice 
information as a retrieval cue for the item. 



3.b' " 



XroLiL ^I^ ExoIh Jn/^^ ^ utilizing slightly different experimental 
procedures. In Experiment 3, a memory preload task was used to increase 
IIT.V^ demands on STM, therefore causing performance in the primary ^ask a 
serial recall task, to decline (Baddeley & Hitch, 197A). The preload usk 
Ti'^uVf having subjects retain in acti;e working memory' h efor s^^ 

digits presented visually prior to the presentation of the lovT Hsts 
vel^ent^d ''Zu''/'^ -call the visual digits in th^ orde? in whic^ti:; 
n^!!<?rr I! : ?y '^ecall of the spoken words. Martin et al. 

dPrrl^In? Z*"^' the addition of the preload task should cause a greate^ 

thl) II fl. 3'"'^ produced by a single talker. Results indicated 

o5 it^r^ ^! increased, the difference between the two ?ypes 

of lists in early list positions did not increase. However, recall of the 

tl!' olerlu 'effecr'"i°''-^^?' ^" ^"-^ increased 'pr:j:ad, p u: 

?Lt fhl K-i-f J ^'"^^^ ''^^^''^ multiple talkers. These results showed 

that the ability of subjects to recall the digits was adversely affected by 
the subsequent presentation of word lists produced by multiple talkers as 

T/nnl^"^ \a '""^ f ""^ ^'^11 P'^^'*""^ ^ talker' Thus, here was 

strong evidence for an effect of speaker variability on recall. 

Dossibimi^'rh!? ^T.^^ experiment, Martin et al. investigated the 
possibility that the effects observed in the earlier experiments were due to 
the impa rment of retrieval processes from LTM rather than encoding and/o? 
iTrT.'^fu P'^^^^^^^^- I" the case where a single talker produces f Hst of 
aSduir^ S?rnT 'fv,''^ "^^^^ ^he list' that rema n in 

Thtllf^ lu P"^^'^^^ the unique characteristics of the talker's voice 
Ucn tat; ?h/"'' 'n''"J 'T" associated with the talkers voLe could 
facilitate the recall of earlier list items from LTM because the same cues 

^n^n.^?'''"'^^^''^ ^'^^ '"^^^^''^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^ encoding along w??h item 
information. In contrast, it is unlikely that when recalling lists produced 
by mu iple talkers that subjects would be able to taKe advLtage of such 
acoustic cues for list-final items to aid the retrieval of iniull^list items 
To test this hypothesis, Martin et al . used a retroactive in erference task 
IruVJJ^T". the effect of STM on recall by requiring subjects to engage ii an 
arithmetic task between hearing the list of words and recall of the lift Uems 

fortr?w.tv''''''^"' °^ ^he arithmetic t arranged rom 

^?f^. ^ R^^^lts indicated that the arithmetic task did not 

1 ^'^^,1^^^":^' ^^^all at initial list positions for either single or 

re a 1 for l.'t 'f'\ '''''' arithmetic task was to feduce 

WpLJ f i duration of the interpolated activity 

increased. This finding is consistent with earlier findings in the literature 

™ted" the uf'T"' .^-'hermore, the interference task should ave' 

In l?M L ?•? /"^ acoustic cues that would have otherwise been present 
in STM to facilita e recall in the single talker condition. Instead, recall 

even at the longest interference interval. Therefore. Martin et al 
concluded that recall of early list items was independppt if STt^ pro'c^c; 

easier'" Rathrlhe • ^^'"^'^^ "^-^ ^^-^ P--" - 

earlier. Rathei , the original hypothesis that a normalization process i^ 

Da?tern of dit.'i'^''^ plausible accoun t t^e 

pattern of data observed across all four experiments. 



The work of Martin et al. has ilJumina ;d a r- mber of aspects of the 
differences in recall observed between lists of words produc;d sing e and 
multiple talkers. However, the findings have also raised several quef ions 

JaLdTt^is\":H!:r^'T designed to further examine some of ?he iLue; 
raised by this eai lie. work. In particular, two aspects of Martin et al.'s 
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study were the focus of the present investigation. First, the differences 
that Martin et al* obtained between single and multiple talker lists using a 
serial tcrall task and a free recall task bear further consideration. It is 
unclear what caused the different patterns of recall performance between the 
two tasks because in addition to using two different recall tasks, list length 
was not controlled. Although Martin et al, interpreted the differences 
between the two recall tasks as a function of whether or not subjects were 
required to encode order information, explanations related to differences in 
list length cannot be eliminated. Therefore, in Experiment 1, we examined 
recall of lists of words produced by single and multiple talkers using a free 
recall task and a serial recall task in which list length was held constant at 
ten items. Another problem with the Martin et al. study involved the 
repetitions of the same word lists four times during the course of their first 
experiment. In contrast, in their second exp^-iiment, subjects heard each word 
list only once, raising the possibility that this manipulation may have also 
affected the differences they observed in comparing results from the free and 
serial recall tasks. Thus, a second goal of Experiment 1 was to also control 
for this possible confounding. 

In Experiment 2, we examined a manipulation designed to improve recall of 
early list items in lists produced by multiple talkers. If talker variability 
was the major factor responsible for impaired recall in early list positions, 
then reducing item variability seemed like a reasonable manipulation that 
might improve recall. One way to reduce the item-to-item variability in the 
talker's voice would be to inform subjects that they will be presented with 
lists of words produced by different talkers but the talkers would always be 
in tiie same order on the list. If the order of a particular talker's voice 
was constant across list presentations, then the detrimental effect of talker 
variability might be reduced because the voice was mapped consistently to the 
same serial position on each list. In Experiment 2, we presented subjects 
with lists of words produced by multiple talkers in which the order of the 
voices remained constant across each list. Talker 1 always produced items in 
list position 1 while talker 2 always produced items in list position 2, etc. 
Instead of varying randomly from item-to-item and list-to-list, a given talker 
always produced items in the same position in the list. 



Experiment 1 

In Experiment 1, ve compared performance using free and serial recall 
tasks for word lists produced by single and multiple talkers. Martin et al* 
(1987) found that patterns of recall between the two conditions varied 
depending on the recall task used, and concluded that memory for the order 
information required in serioil recall was the primary factor responsible for 
the differences they observed between the two tasks. Because list length also 
differed between the two tasks, a possible confounding between type of task 
and list length existed* Therefore, the major goal of Experiment 1 was to see 
if the results obtained by Martin et al. could be replicated if list length 
was held constant in the two tasks. 

A secondary goal of Experiment 1 was to examine the effects on recall of 
several stimulus properties related to the acoustic-phonetic conf usabi li ty of 
each word. The motivation for considering such variables was the recont work 
of Luce (1986) who has investigated the effects of neighborhood similarity on 
the recognition of spoken words. Neighborhood similarity is a measure of how 
similar one word is to other words in the mental lexicon based on common sound 
patterns. Some words, such as "dot", for example, come from high density 
neighborhoods of the lexicon where there are many words that have sound 
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patterns that are similar to "dot" in the mental lexicon, other words, such 
as deluge", for example, come from much lover density neighborhoods where 
there are only a small number of words which have sound patterns similar to 
deluge in the mental lexicon. Luce (1986) found that, taken together with 
word frequency, neighborhood density could predict subject's performance in 
various word recognition tasks. Subjects performed best when presented high 
frequency words from low density neighborhoods whereas their performance was 
worst for low frequency words from high density neighborhoods. Luce explained 
these results in terms of the competition that a given word in the lexicon has 
from other words that sound similar to that word, how frequently the word is 
encountered, and also the frequency of similar-sounding words. 

In the present experiment, the words in the lists were chosen on the 
basis of Luce's (1986) findings. Half of the lists contained "easy" words - 
high frequency words from low density neighborhoods, wl '^e the other half of 
? ul^^u^ contained "hard" words — low frequency words from high density 
neighborhoods. Thus, two sets of stimuli were generated, one which contained 
relatively conf usable items and one which contained less conf usable items. 
The iegree of within-list confusabili ty provided an additional way to 
determine the extent to which acoustic-phonetic discriminability could help 
maintain the distinctiveness of items remaining in STM at the time of recall. 
Specifically, we were interested in determining whether recall of late list 
items would be enhanced for "easy" words because they were less confusable 
compared to "hard" words. We were also interested in whether confusabili ty 
would also affect early list positions due to differences at the time of 
encoding. Would "easy" words be recalled better than "hard" words? Finally, 



we wanted to determine whether the confusabili ty manipulation would inl 
with talker variability. Experiment 1 was designed to answer all 



iteract 
these 

questions. 



Method 

Subjects . Eighty-eight students enrolled in an introductory psychology 
course at Indiana University in Bloomington served as subjects. Subjects 
received course credit for their participation. All were native speakers of 
English and all reported no history of a speech or hearing disorder at the 
time of testing. 

The stimuli were obtained from the same source used by Martin, 
Mullennix, Pisoni, and Summers (1987), a large digital database of spoken 
materials recorded by several different talkers. The original source of the 
monosyllabic words was the Modified Rhyme Test (House, Williams, Hecker, & 
Kryter, 1965). In the present experiment, only a subset of the original 300 
words ^ were used. The words used in the present experiment were chosen 
according to several structural criteria based on computational analyses of 
the database. First, the words were ranked according to their frequency of 
occurence using the frequency norms from Kucera and Francis (1967). Second, 
the words were also ranked according to their phonetic confusabili ty as 
determined by a one-phoneme substitution metric (Luce, 1986). Words that came 
from high-density neighborhoods in the lexicon had many similar-sounding 
confusable words whereas words that came from low-density neighborhoods had 
^^^^L ^^"'i^^'^-sounding words. Third, words were also ranked according to 
neighborhood frequency, a measure of the average frequency of the words that 
are in a lexical neighborhood. Using these three criteria, two sets of words 
were chosen for use in the present experiment. One set, the "easy" words, 
consisted of high frequency words selected from low density neighborhoods with 
low frequency neighbors. The other group of words, the "hard" words, were low 
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frequency words from high density neighborhoods with high frequency neighbors. 
The two different word sets paralleled results from experiments by Luce (1986) 
who showed that "easy** words are identified more quickly and accurately than 
"hard" words. One final criterion used to select the words was subjective 
familiarity; all of the words chosen for use in the present experiment were 
rated as highly familiar to subjects based on norms collected in an earlier 
study (Nusbaum, Pisoni, & Davis, 1984). After applying these four criteria, 
the ••easy" and "hard" word sets each contained 50 items. These words were 
then used to generate 10 lists, five lAsts containing "easy" words and five 
list,*; containing "hard" words. Ea^^n list contained ten words* 

After creating the lists of words, digitized files containing tokens of 
each word were selected from the database. One set of tokens was chosen from 
utterances produced by a single male talker; these stimuli were used in the 
single talker condition. Another set of tokens was chosen so that for each of 
the ten words contained in a list, each word was chosen from utterances 
produced by a different talker; these stimuli were used in the multiple talker 
condition. In the multiple talker condition, the same ten talkers, five males 
and five females, were used in all ten lists of words. Thus, one set of 
stimuli consisted of words produced by one talker while the other set of 
stimuli consisted of th2 same words produced by ten different talkers. The 
present experiment used the same set of talkers as used in Martin et al. 
(1987). All of the speech stimuli were originally recorded on audio tape and 
then digitized with a 12-bit analog-to-digi tdl converter using a PDF 11/3A 
computer. RMS amplitude of all stimulus tokens was equated using a signal 
processing package. 

Procedure . Subjects were tested in groups of two to six in a quiet 

testing room used for speech perception experiments. Each subject was seated 

at an individual booth with a desk. Stimuli were presented over matched and 

calibrated TDH-39 headphones at 75 dB SPL as measured by a VTVM. A PDF 11/34 

computer was used to present the stimuli and to control the experimental 
procedure in real-time. The digitized stimuli were reproduced using a 12 bit 

digital-to-analog converter and were then low^pass filtered at 4.8 kHz. 

All subjects were tested under the same conditions with the exception of 
the type of recall task used. Subjects first heard a 500 ms 1000 Hz warning 
tone indicating that a list of words was about to be presented. Then, a list 
of ten words was presented with an inter-word interval of 1500 ms. A tone was 
presented after the list had ended to indicate the beginning of the recall 
period. Subjects had 90 s to perform the recall task. The end of the recall 
period was indicated by the presentation of a third tone. Subjects were 
instructed to recall as many items as they could during the recall period and 
to use the entire period for recall. Subjeccs in the free recall condition 
were told to recall items with no restrictions on the order of recall. 
Subjects in the serial recall condition were told to recall items in the same 
order as they were presented in the lists. Subjects in both conditions wrote 
their responses in specially prepared answer booklets using pen or pencil. 

Recall task and talker condition were between-subject variables in the 
present experiment. Forty-four subjects were tested using the free recall 
task and 44 subjects were tested using the serial recall task* For each task, 
half of the subjects listened to lists produced by a single talker while the 
other half of subjects listened to lists produced by multiple talkers. The 
same word lists were heard by all subjects; only the talkers and recall 
condition varied between subjects. The order of presentation of items within 
a list varied randomly from session to session. The lists thamselves were 
presented in the same order in all conditions of the experiment; the 
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presentation of lists alternated between those containing "easy" and those 
containing "hard" words. 



ling "hard" words, 

Results 



The data were scored according to the following criteria. In the free 
recall condition, responses were scored as correct if they were either the 
target word or some phonetically equivalent spelling regardless of their 
position in the list. In the serial recall condition, responses were scored 
as correct if, and only if, they were in the same serial order as the item 
presented on the list. 

Figure 1 shows the percentage of correctly recalled words as a function 
of serial position for both the free recall condition (top panel) and the 
serial recall condition (bottom panel). Each graph shows data for both single 
and multiple talker conditions averaged over the two types of word lists. 



Insert Figure 1 about here 



As expected, in both free and serial recall conditions, an effect of 
serial position was present as shown by increases in the percentage of 
correctly recalled items at the beginning and end of the list. Also, each 
panel shows the effects of the talker manipulation. In the free recall 
condition, shown at the top, the effect of talker appears to be oresent only 
in the early positions of the list. These data also appear less systematic 
than the serial recall data. Inspection of the serial recall condition shows 
two interesting effects. First, as anticipated from previous work, recall of 
items produced by multiple talkers is worse than recall of items produced by a 
single talker in the first half of the list. This replicates the earlier 
findings reported by Martin et al. However, there is also an effect of talker 
variability on recall of items in the second half of the list. Now recall of 
Items produced by a single talker is actually worse than recall of items 
produced by multiple talkers in the second half of the list. This reversal 
was unexpected and may reveal important differences in the nature of the 
rehearsal process for these items at different points in the serial position 
curve. *^ 



An analysis of variance was used to assess the effects of recall task 
(free versus serial), talker (single versus multiple), position in list 
(1-10), and type of word ("easy" versus "hard"). A significant main effect 
tor recall task was obtained. Overall, recall performance was better in the 
free recall task than in the serial recall task F(l , 8A)=28.55, p<0.001. A 

wf7l'f25 1 !l!n'nn, ^^^^^ """^ ^'^^ positioH vas also obtained, 
F(9,75(;)=87.1,p<0.001, reflecting the overall serial position effect across 
recall tasks, talkers, and types of word lists. A significant main effect vas 
also obtained for void type, F( 1 ,84)=221 . 84, p<0.001, indicating that overall, 
easy" words were recalled better than "hard" words. 

Several significant two-way interactions were also obtained: First, d 
";rSc^'''" between word type and recall task vas obtained, 
i'(l,b4)=b. /7, p<0.05. The difference in recall between "easy" and "hard" 
words was greater in the free recall condition than in the serial recall 
condition. More specifically, the percentage of "easy and "hard" wort.s 
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Figure 1. Percentage of correctly recalled items for single and multiple 
talkers as a function of serial position in free (top panel) and serial (bottom 
panel) recall tasks. 
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recalled in the free recall task was 62. 5X versus 46.93;, respectively. In 
contrast, the percentage of "easy and "hard" words recalled in the serial 
recall task was 49. 2X versus 37. 9X, respectively. Second, there was a 
?if? a Q*"^ interaction between serial position and recall task, F(9, 
* u ;] P<0.001. This was due primarily to the lower recall in the middle 
ot the list in the serial recall condition compared to recall in the same 
region in the free recall condition. Third, there was a significant 
interaction between serial position and talker, F(9, 756)=5.09, p<0.001. This 
result is due to the reversal of the effects shown in Figure 1 in which recall 
of items produced by multiple talkers in the first half of the list is worse 
than for recall of items produced by single talkers. This effect is reversed 
iLI?? *'?^^?* Post-hoc tests indicated that the only 

position in the list where recall was significantly different for single and 
multiple talker conditions was in the first position. Despite the lack of a 
statistically sli,'nif icant difference in recall performance between single and 
multiple talker conditions at other list positions, the overall pattern of 
results is similar to thet obtained by Martin et al. (1987). Since tne 
overall pattern of results with respect to talker variability found in the 
present experiment is similar to that found by Martin et al.. the lack of a 
statistically significant effect at other list positions can probably be 
attributed to an insufficient number of observations per cell. 

Fourth, there was a significant interaction between word type and serial 
position, F(9, 756)=4.6, p<0.001. Figure 2 shows the mean recall for "easy" 
and hard" words as a function of l.lst position summed over recall task. The 
interaction between these two variables is due to the reduced recall of "hard" 
words compared to recall of "easy" words in the early part of the lists. In 
other words, although recall of "hard" words was alwayp consistently worse 
than recall of "easy" words, the largest decrement in recall for the "hard" 
words was in the early list oositions. 



Insert Figure 2 about i.ere 



The ANOVA revealed one further effect, a significant three-way 
interaction among word type, recall task, and talker, F(l ,84)=7.88. d<0 01 
Figure 3 shows the percentage of "easy" and "hard" words recalled in the 
single and multiple talker conditions for the free and serial recall tasks. 
The top panel of Figure 3 shows data from the free recall task whereas the 
bottom panel of Figure 3 shows data from the serial recall task. In the free 
recall task, an interaction occurred between word type and talker; for "easy" 
words, there was no difference in recall for lists produced by multiple 
talkers compared to lists produced by the single talker whereas for "hard" 
words, recall was better for single talker lists than for multiple talker 

tlfu"; 1 / f'^^T^^^ "^^"^^^ ^PP^^" ^i-^ila"^ for single 

talker lists and multiple talker lists, regardless of word type. 



Insert Figure 3 about here 
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Figure 3. Percentage of words recalled from "easy" and "hard" lists 
produced by single and multiple talkers in the free recall task, 
(top panel) and the serial recall task (bottom panel). 
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Discussion 



Overall, the pattern of results revealed several interesting effects. 
ni[n'\K^ more consistent effect of talker variability on recall was obtained 
using the serial recall task than using the free recall task. However, the 
largest effect for talker voice was found in the free recall task in the first 
position. This result differs from that obtained by Martin et al. (1987) who 
found that for early list positions, the serial recall task showed differences 
between single and multiple talker lists whereas the free recall task showed 

i^^S^ l^""^^^ ^yP^s of lists. These results suggest 

that the difference between the length of the word lists used in Martin et 
al.'s experiments may have accounted for some of the differences they observed 
between the free and serial recall tasks. When list length was held constant, 
as in the present experiment, talker variability appears to affect recall in 
both tasks. 



another difference in methodology may also account for some of 
the differences observed in the present experiment. In Martin et al.'s 
Experiment 1, list items were repeated four times. That is, each ten-word 
list was presented four times in a different order during the course of the 
experiment. In the present experiment, the same list items were presented 
u^^^J' I^® repetition of the same stimulus items during the experiment 
undoubtedly had some effect on memory processes, resulting in an improvement 
in encoding due to the repeated exposure to the same items. It is unclear 
whether this effect would be greater for single or multiple talker lists. 

The results of the present experiment and the previous results of Martin 
et al. display similar patterns in overall recall performance for both free 
and serial recall. The present experiment shows that two different effects 
may be present in recall of lists of words produced by single and multiple 
talkers. In early list positions, recall is consistently better for single 
talker lists than for multiple talker lists. In contrast, for late list 
positions, recall is better for multiple talker lists than for single talker 
lists. These effects were found more consistently when a serial recall task 
was used than when a free recall task was used. Martin et al . suggested that 
these two effects reflect the operation of two fundamentally different memory 
mechanisms. The decrease in recall observed in early list positions for items 
from multiple talker lists was ascribed to initial encoding difficulties due 
to the demands of talker normalization which in turn interfered with the 
rehearsal and subsequent transfer of information to LTM. The enhanced recall 
in late list positions for items from multiple talker lists was ascribed to 
the facilitory effect of different voices in maintaining the distinctiveness 
ot individual items during active rehearsal in auditory SIM. 

The confusability variable appeared to have its greatest effect at early 
list positions, implicating encoding processes responsible for transfer of the 
Items from STM to LTM. Similar results were obtained by Sumby (1963) and 
Raymond (1969): In a free recall task, recall was lower in early list 
positions for low frequency words than for high frequency words. The patt^-rn 
of results found in both of these earlier experiments was used primarily as 
evidence to support a two-store model of memory. No attempt was made by 
either Sumby or Raymond to explain their results in terms of some specific 
mechanism. In retrospect, the use of frequency as a variable by Sumby and 
Raymond was confounded with other . timulus variables such as neighborhood 
density, neighborhood frequency, and familiarity, therefore making it 
difficult to identify the factors that were actually responsible tor the 
effects they obtained. 
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Experiment 2 



et al (1987? ^ ^ repl cated the essential findings of Martin 

nrnrfn.Irf K i.^^ , '^^'^all 0* early list items was impaired for lists 

V^ltrf ^yj'^'ll'P^^ '^^^^^ compared to the same list produced by single 

alkers. Furthermore, facilltory effects of words produced by muUiDle 

iosJn"ns°"'''?±i° ^^^f P-^-,-^ talkers was Lnd at lat ' s 

a?temi?ln; tl together, these two findings suggest that subjects may be 

inSaHon in ^^l'^^^-^P«^if f^^- to help encode item' and o^der 

hese e fects ?s 0%^^?? .^''^^^ '.^J^' investigate the nature of 

licrj:- 1 ? results would be affected by different types of 

ie coStd J^oroie"';..!?' °' ^^^^^"^ experiment'was to determin^ ii 

ordering of th. f fi P^formance by maintaining a constant and predictable 
ordering of the talkers in the multiple talker condition. We predicted tLt 

thaHL" mf-' ''""f r^'^ ^"^^^P^^ ^^l"^-^ - a on'sis o de 

cor^PlItL '"^^"tained from list to list, subjects would be able to use the 

inforiaHon S!^""^^"! speaker-specific cues to help encode item and order 
earlv ^iJ^^l' .n ^^^'^^'^'^t '° ^^"^ ^"«^ts of this manipulation i^ 

Tthll positions. It was unclear how the manipulation would affect 

nn^?Hnic although we assumed that performance in the otheflis 

ITSn T T^^*^^ f .If^^t as good as that obtained in Experiment 1 for he 
Ms? no^;?""'''** T^'^^f^^ condition. A consistent mapping of talLr Jo 

nterested in'°l' ^^}y P^od^-^ increases in recall. The qSesfion we we^e 
posufons improvement would be selective at early list 



Method 



in 

disorder. 



E^^^'t ? 22 subjects were obtained from the same source as 

Experiment 1. All subjects reported no history of a speech or hearing 

Stimuli. The stimuli were the same stimuli as used in Experiment 1. 
Procedure . Subjects in Experiment 2 were tested in a serial recall task 

nroHn;./ " appeared in the same serial order although they 

~?ed i h'th^ f • ^^^"P ^"b^-ts tes e was 

each exoerimpn?. 'u-^ different random order. At the completion of 

the ^alkerf Th^f f ^"'^ "^^^^ ^^^^11 the gender of 

o?der n?:f^he ^e^.^.^^^Jlr^^-^^V^ 
correlation between recall of the order of the talkers' 'voi ces . ^ 



Results 



serial recan task Vi ^^^^^^ing to the same criteria used in the previous 
afa uncHon of trilT'^ t"^''''' percentage of correctly recalled words 
single and mult fn^i ■ P^'^PO^^^s of comparison, data from the 

single and multiple talker conditions of Experiment 1 are also shown in this 



Insert Figure 4 about here 



Inspection of Figure 4 indicates that the recall of items in the 
consistent order condition is generally better than recall in the random order 
condition although it is not quite as good as recall in the single talker 
condition. This manipulation was successful in increasing the recall of items 
produced by multiple talkers compared to when the same voices are just 
randomly ordered from list to list. However, the manipulation did not produce 
recall performance equal to the performance obtained with the single talker. 

An ANOVA comparing recall of the random order and the consistent order 
conditions was carried out. Significant main effects were found for 
conf usability, F(l, 42)==84.01, p<0.0001, and serial position, F(9, 378)=72.95, 
p<0,0001. However, there was no significant main effect of the talker 
manipulation, A significant two-way interaction between position and talker 
was obtained, F(9, 378)=2.69, p<0.005. This interaction was due to the 
improvement in recall for the consistent order condition compared to the 
random order condition, especially at early and middle list positions. In 
late list positions, recall of the consistent order lists does not appear to 
be different from the random order lists. In short, the facilitory effects of 
maintaining a consistent order for lists produced by multiple talkers appear 
to be selective in nature and limited to early and middle list positions. 

As described above, in addition to recall of the v ' lists, subjects 
were also asked to recall the gender of the talkers producing the word lists 
after completion of the main part of the experiment. We reasoned that there 
might be a relation between a subject's overall performance on the recall task 
and their ability to successfully use speaker-specific cues to improve recall 
performance. Any such relationship between recall performance for words and 
specific memory for a talker's voice would, in all likelihood, be tacit, a 
relationship that subjects learned incidentally while carrying out the primary 
task. In order to assess the possibility that those subjects who were 
successful in recalling the order of the talkers at the conclusion of the 
experiment also demonstrated better recall of the word lists, a further 
analysis was performed, A Pearson product-moment correlation showed no 
relationship between a subject's recall of the words and recall of the order 
of the talkers producing the words (r = 0.0A5). Two further correlations were 
calculated in order to assess the relationship between "easy" and "hard" words 
and talker recall. However, for both types of words, no significant 
correlation was obtained between recall of the word lists and recall of talker 
order. Thus, no obvious relationship between recall and overt memory for 
talker characteristics was observed in the present experiment. 



Discussion 

The results of Experiment 2 show that by consistently ordering lists of 
words with respect to the talker's voice, recall performance was improved 
compared to when the same lists were produced by talkers that change. from 
trial to trial. Improvement was localized in early and middle list positions, 
while little effect was found in late list positions. 
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Figure 4. Percentage of correctly recalled words as a function of 
serial position from the consistently-ordered multiple talker 
condition. For purposes of comparison, data from the serial 
recall single and multiple talker conditions of Experiment 1 are 
also shown. 
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A theoretical account of the results obtained when talker order is held 
constant for lists produced by multiple talkers would appear to involve the 
use of talker-specific cues that were encoded along with each item. The 
repeated presentation of lists in which the talker was consistently mapped to 
a list position enabled subjects to use that information at retrieval as a cue 
to recall items in the order in which they were presented. Compared to the 
condition m which talker order was consistent, the random order of 
presentation does not provide such retrieval cues to be used during recall 
since talker order varied from list to list. Subjects could not use this 
information to encode the order and items because it was not correlated with 
the to-be-remembered information. 

General Discussion 

The results of Experiment 1 showed that for early list positions, recall 
of words produced by single talkers was better than recall of words produced 
by multiple talkers. This finding replicated earlier work in our laboratory 
by Martin et al. (1987). in contrast, for late list positions, recall of 
words produced by multiple talkers was actually better than recall of words 
produced by single talkers. The effect was more consistent in a serial recall 
task than m a free recall task. Thus, the results of Experiment 1 were in 
general agreement with the essential findings of Martin et al. (1987). 
Manipulation of confusabili ty produced effects on recall that varied with 
serial position and talker. The results of Experiment 2 showed that making 
talker order consistent in the multiple talker condition caused a small but 
selective improvement in recall in early and middle list positions. This 
manipulation enabled talker-specific cues to be encoded together with item 
information and therefore facilitated recall from LTM when talker order was 
used as a recall cue. 

Taken together, the results of Experiments 1 and 2 provide additional 
information about the recall of spoken word lists. First, lists produced by 
multiple talkers require additional processing capacity for encoding beyond 
the capacity required for lists produced by single talkers. Presumably, the 
extra processing capacity required by multiple talker lists is a consequence 
of speaker normalization processes, a mapping of the characteristics 
associated with individual talkers on to a more abstract representation used 
to make contact with the listener's lexicon (see Mullennix et al., 1987). 
Allocation of processing capacity for speaker normalization results in less 
capacity available for rehearsal and other encoding processes. Therefore, 
recall of items from early and middle positions is reduced for multiple talker 
lists compared to single talker lists. In contrast, for late serial 
positions, lists produced by multiple talkers may be recalled more accurately 
than lists produced by a single talker. In this case, the distinctiveness of 
the items in the multiple talker condition may aid in keeping the items 
separate and more distinctive in auditory STM and therefore increasing the 
likelihood of correct .ecall. The effect of maintaining a consistent talker 
order in the multiple talker condition arises from the operation of the same 
memory mechanisms. By maintaining talker order in the multiple talker 
condition, encoding of early list items may be affected less by the 
variability due to different talkers. Furthermore, consistently ordered lists 
also aid retrieval through the use of talker-specific information as a cue for 
accessing talker information that was associated with the item during 
encoding. The effect of the consistent talker manipulation tends to be 
limited to initial and middle list positions since recall from these list 
positions is primarily a function of retrieval from LTM and therefore subject 
to use of the talker-specific retrieval cues. In contrast, the rehearsal 
processes that maintain items in STM are not likely to be affected any more in 
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lists that are consistently ordered compared to lists that are 
ordered. 



The results of the present investigation also indicated that the 
confusability of stimulus items influenced overall recall, vith the exact 
nature of the effect depending on list position and talker variability. In 
general, confusability affected early list positions more than later list 
positions, again implicating encoding processes. The role of confusability in 
the recall of spoken word lists needs to be examined more in future research, 
especially with regard to how this manipulation interacts with the acoustic 
information associated with talker identity. In future experiments dealing 
with confusability and recall of spoken word lists, the lists should contain 
words with more extreme values of frequency, neighborhooc density, and 
neighborhood frequency in order to maximize the effect of these variables on 
recall performance. 

Finally, the esults of the present investigation can be viewed as 
cilu^ 5 evidence for traditional two-store models of memory in which separate 
SIM and LTM systems are posited (eg., Atkinson & Shiffrin, 19'8). The 
interpretation of the present results is entirely consistent with this class 
of models. However, alternative conceptions of how information is stored and 
recalled from memory are also possible. For example, Greene (1986a: 1986b) 
has argued recently that the STM - LTM distinction is inappropriate. Of 
special relevance to the present set of experiments is Greene's (1986a) 
investigation of word frequency and its effect on recall. He found that, 
similar to Sumby (1963), Raymond (1969), and the results of the present 
experiment, low freqeuency words tended to be recalled mere poorly than high 
frequency words in all list positions except late positions. The presence of 
I'lt,^ J?L^ ^^^^ "^^^ earlier as evidence for the existence of separate 
STM and LTM systems since only early and middle list positions were affected. 
However, Greene showed that this frequency effect could also be obtained even 
when a continuous distractor task was used during list presentation. 
According to the traditional STM - LTM view, the distractor task shoulc? have 
occupied the limited capacity STM system, eliminating any recency effect. 
Yet, the effect of the frequency manipulation remained, suggesting that the 
traditional explanation of recency as a STM phenomenon was incorrect. Thus, 
It IS likely that an account of the results of the present set of experiments 
does not have to rely exclusively on the STM - LTM distinction even though 
that IS the way in which we have chose to present them here. 

In summary, the present set of experiments demonstrated that recall of 
lists of spoken word- produced by single and multiple talkers differed 
depending upon list position. In early list positions, recall was better for 
single talker lists whereas in late list positions, recall was better for 
multiple talker lists. Furthermore, recall of single and multiple talker 
lists was also shown to be dependent on the acoustic-phonetic confusability of 
the words within the lists. Finally, the results also indicated that recall 
in early list positions of words from multiple talker lists could be improved 
by consistently ordering the talkers across lists thus providing the subject 
with additional speaker-specific redundant cues which can be used for encoding 
llnT ^"^'^^^er^nformation Overall, the results of the present experiments 
show that talker variability affects initial encoding and/or rehearsal 
processes and the transfer of spoken items to long-ter'n memory. Normalization 
processes required to compensate for talker variability appear to require 
additional processing resources and demands which apparently also affect other 
processes related to both short- and long-term memory. To our knowledge, this 
IS the first time both increases and decreases in recall performance were 
observed with the same talker manipulation at different serial positions. 
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These findings also provide further support for traditional two-process models 
of memory involving both short- and long-term components that have 
fundamentally quite different dynamics and operating principles. 
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SAP: A Speech Acquisition Program for the SRL-VAX 



Introduction 

SAP (Speech Aquisition Program) is a program used to construct databases 
of digitized utterances. Traditionally, we have collected utterances by first 
tape recording lists of spoken words or sentences using traditional analog 
techniques and then later digitizing and editing the utterances into separate 
files using a digital waveform editor. This method has usually been adequate 
for our needs, but it can be very time-consuming when a very large number of 
utterances must be collected and analysed. SAP digitizes speech directly as 
it is being spoken, creating a separate digital file for each utterance. 
Thus, SAP not only saves time previously spent digitizing and editing speech, 
but it also provides the advantage of eliminating the degradation to the 
acoustic signal resulting from intermediate storage on analog audio tape and 
playback. 

This paper describes SAP and also serves as a user manual. Program 
specifications and hardware requirements are briefly discussed, then the 
operation of the program is described. For the benefit of users of SAP, there 
is a section describing the files used by the program, and linally, a section 
describing the dialog between the experimenter and the program. 



Specifications and Hardware Requirements 

SAP was written in FORTRAN by Moshe Yuchtman and Mike Dedina and 
currently runs on the SRL VAX-11/750 under VMS. The major hardware component 
supporting analog-to-digital conversion is a dual-channel DSC-200 Audio Data 
Conversion System from Digital Sound Corporation. The DSC-200 provides 16-bit 
A-D and D-A resolution, with selectable 4.8 KHz and 9.6 KHz filters for 
sampling rates of 10 KHz or 20 KHz. SAP is run and controlled from an ILS 
graphics workstation consisting of a Retrographics graphics display terminal 
and a DSC-240 Audio Control Console, which provides the interface for 
connecting microphones and speakers to the DSC-200. SAP controls the DSC-200 
via subroutine calls to the DSC Audio Subsystem Portable Interface Library 
(ASPLIB). 



Program Operation 

From the Talker's Vievpoint 

The talker is seated at the "talker station", an isolated 
sound-attenuated acoustic chamber equipped with a VTIOO terminal connected to 
the VAX, and a microphone mounted on a set of headphones. The headphones are 
connected to an analog audio rack equipped with a white noise generator 
allowing the experimenter to present noise to the talker during the session, 
if desired. The microphone is connected to an input of the DSC-240 audio 
console. The headphone/microphone configuration helps to keep a constant 
distance of about three inches between the microphone and the talker's mouth. 
SAP prompts the talker with character strings presented on the VTIOO. For 
each trial in the session, SAP presents the word or sentence to be spoken on 
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the talker s terminal in large characters, then immediately initiates a 
sampling interval during which the DSC-200 digi tally samples the audi tory 
input from the microphone. The experimenter specifies the length of the 
sampling intervals at the beginning of the session, but the talker is able to 
terminate the interval and move on to the next trial immediately after 
speaking a word or sentence by hitting the carriage return. This makes the 
session self-paced and serves to speed up collecting data in an on-line mode. 

From the Experimenter's Viewpoint 

The experimenter runs SAP from an audio workstation which is located in 
the same room as the talker station. Recording levels are set via LED 
indicators on the DSC 240. SAP first queries the experimenter for information 
concerning file names, the number of trials, repetitions, and blocks, and the 
length of the sampling intervals. An example of this dialog between the 
experimenter and SAP is included at the end of this report. SAP then prompts 
the talker to hit the carriage return on his terminal when he is ready to 
begin the session. ' 

The experimenter is able to monitor the session and take corrective 
aK^.T.K ^ mispronounced by the talker. SAP displays information 

about the current trial on the experimenter's screen including the trial 
number and the word or sentence being spoken. In addition, the DSC-2A0 
permits concurrent monitoring of the talker's utterances over a speaker at the 
experimenter's workstation. If the experimenter notices that the talker did 
not speak r ticular word clearly, he can back up any number of trials by 
hitting th,. ./propriate key on his terminal. 



Files 

Text File (Stimulus Matarials) 

The experimenter must provide SAP with a text file, which contains the 
words or sentences to be presented to the talker and specifies part of the 

fli? "^^f^^"^ ^^^5 ^^'^^ ^^1^ is a^^ii file created with a 

text editor, and should have the extension TXT. The file contains two lines 
for each utterance to be spoken by the talker. The first line consists of two 
characters, which are incorporated into the utterance file name for that 
utterance (see the next paragraph for an explanation of utterance files). 
These two characters should uniquely identify the word or sentence- For 
instance, they might be the first two letters of the word, or a stimulus 
number. The second line is simply the word or sentence itself. Figure 1 
shows a typical text file. ^ 



Insert Figure 1 about here 
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Figure 1 
Example Text (Stimulus) File 



be 

bead 

de 

deed 

ge 

geed 

pe 

peed 

te 

teed 
ke 

keyed 

ba 

bad 

da 

dad 

ga 

gad 

pa 

pad 

ta 

tad 

ka 

cad 

bo 

bod 

do 

dod 

go 
God 
po 
pod 



Figure 1. An example text file which contains the stimulus material to be 
presented to the talker. The file consists of pairs, one pair for 
each stimulus word (or sentence). The first item of each pair is a 
two-letter string which is incorporated into the utterance file name 
for that word. In this example, it consists of the first two letters 
of the stimulus word, but it can be any unique two-letter string 
which identifies the word or sentence. The second item is the actual 
word (or sentence) which is presented to the bilker. 
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Utterance Files (Speech Signals) 

Each digitized utterance is stored by SAP in a disk file as it is being 
sampled. The size of these files is fixed by the length of the sampling 
interval, as specified by the experimenter. These utterance files are written 
in ILS sampled data file format, compatible with the ILS signal processing 
software packap Thus, the utterances are available immediately after a 
oigitizing i .on for analysis or processing by the software tools available 
in the ILS sig..al processing environment. For example, the experimenter can 
check an utterance immediately after a session by displaying the utterance as 
a waveform with ILS's DSP command, or by listening to it with the LSN 
commmand. Other signal processing operations are readily available as well, 
using already existing tools. 

In accordance with ILS restrictions on file names, sampled utterance 
files are given names consisting of four alphabetic characters followed by 
three digits, with no extension. The file names are constructed by SAP in the 
following manner. The first two letters are the talker's initials, which are 
provided by the experimenter at the start of the session. The next two 
letters identify the word or sentence that was spoken; usually they are the 
first two letters of the word or sentence, but can be anything that uniquely 
identifies the stimulus. The experimenter specifies these two letters with 
the text file, as explained above. The first digit in the utterance file name 
is the condition number that applies to the utterance (e.g., noise vs. 
quiet), which is provided by the experimenter. Finally, the last two digits 
of the file name specify the token number, or repetition number, of the 
utterance. For instance, if an utterance file contained the word DOG, spoken 
by talker CD in condition 3, and was the twelfth repetition of DOG in that 
session, the file would be named CDD0312. 

Hardcopy File 

SAP creates a record of the session by producing a "hardcopy file." The 
hardcopy file is an ascii file which contains information about the session, 
which can be printed out and reviewed at a later time. The hardcopy file 
contains all the parameters entered by the experimenter, along with the date 
and time the session was run, the stimulus words that were presented, the 
order in which they were presented, and the names of the files the utterances 
were stored in. 



Sample Dialog 

This section illustrates the interaction between the experimenter and SAP 
by presenting an example session. In this illustration, program dialog is 
presented in upper case and experimenter responses appear after the arrow 
prompts ( — > ). A carriage return is denoted by <CR>. Note that SAP always 
provides defaults, which are shown in parentheses. A default can be entered 
by just hitting the carriage return. SAP uses the values from the last time 
the program was run as the default values. SAP remembers these parameters 
between sessions by maintaining a file called "SAP.DEF". The experimenter 
need not be aware of this file. If it doesn't exist, SAP will create it and 
will use a set of "default defaults" for the current session. 
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The program signs on and asks for the device name of the talker station 
terminal, which is TXA6: in our current configuration: 

SAP V2.2 - SPEECH ACQUISITION PROGRAM 

TALKER TERMINAL DEVICE NAME (DEFAULT IS TXA6:) 

— > <CR> 

Here, the experimenter has selected the default by entering a carriage 
return. Next, the program asks whether the talker display should be in small 
or large characters: 

DISPLAY SINGLE OR DOUBLE SIZE (DEFAULT IS DOUBLE) 
— > <CR> 

SAP next asks for the sampling duration and the sampling rate: 

SAMPLING DURATION IN SECONDS (DEFAULT IS 2) 
--> 3 

SAMPLING RATE (DEFAULT IS 10000) 
— > <CR> 

Note that in response to the next to last query, the experimenter has 
overridden the default value. Next SAP asks for the DSC channel number, which 
determines which of the laboratory's audio consoles will be used in providing 
input. Currently, our talker workstation uses Channel 2. 

INPUT CHANNEL (DEFAULT IS 2) 
— > <CR> 

SAP next asks for the text file name, and for information about the 
talker and experimenter: 

TEXT (STIMULUS) FILE NAME (DEFAULT IS HVD.TXT) 
— > <CR> 

EXPERIMENTER NAME (DEFAULT IS ARCHIE) 
— > <CR> 

TALKER NAME (DEFAULT IS REGGIE) 
— > JUGHEAD 

TALKER INITIALS (DEFAULT IS Rr.) 
—> JH 

The program now asks for information about the number of utterances to be 
collected. Note that the "Number of Stimuli" should be equal to the number of 
lines in the text divided by two, since there are tvo lines, a word or 
sentence and a part of the file name, for each stimulus to be presented. 

NUMBER OF STIMULI TO BE PRESENTED (DFFAULT IS 10) 
— > < R> 

Trials are grouped into blocks. SAP asks for the number of blocks and 
the number of repetitions of each stimulus in each block. 

NUMBER OF BLOCKS (DEFAULT IS 2) 
--> <CR> 
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NUMBER OF REPETITIONS (DEFAULT IS 2) 
— > <CR> 

TOTAL TRIAL COUNT 40. 

number of trials to be run, 40 in this example. Next SAP 
asks for the name of the hardcopy file. 

HARDCOPY FILE NAME (DEFAULT IS TEST. OUT) 
— > JHHVD.OUT 

o^nH^?-^'*''^ ^^i^ ^^""""^i ^^^^ ^" arbitrary condition label, and a 

rl^trl Z kT .P^^^""" ^^i^^ f^"^ talker to hit a carriage 

return to begin the experiment. '-^ise 

ENTER CONDITION LABEL FOR NEXT BLOCK — > 1 
WAITING FOR TALKER TO RESPOND. . . 

fr^.Tc^'^Jj^ ^''"f^^ "^^u^*"^ the experimenter can back up a few 

trials If he notices that the talker mispronounced a word. This is done by 
hitting one of the keys "1" through "9" on the experimenter's terminal The 

.KnL J- ^ hitting the backspace key on his terminal. As mentioned 

above, the subject can hit the carriage return immediately after saying a word 

next ^" terminate the sampling interval and move on ^o thl 

next iriai more quickly* 



Conclusion 



now SI f " ^^^^""^ Research Laboratory for about six months 

o? Mm! . Ir • 2- ^- ^° extremely helpful in reducing the amount 

of time spent in digitizing large numbers of utterances used in creating 

renuve?v'±rr* ^"^^"^^ ^ ^P^^^^ database in f 

relatively short period of time. 
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